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So you’re going 


BACK 


TO WORKe 


Tuat’s rive! And more good news is that im- 
proved business conditions are sending thou- 
sands of other men back to work. 

But don’t let your enthusiasm dim the facts. 
Business today, and from now on, has a new 
standard of service. It is a-standard of efficiency 
—of training—and to ignore it is inviting 
another long stretch of unemployment. 

For your own sake, man, for your family’s 
sake, do not flirt with this disaster! 

Especially foolish when you can acquire so 
easily the training you must have... when you 
can make yourself more valuable on your job by 


“The Universal University” 


* 


O Architect 

0 Architectural Draftsman 
Building Estimating 

0 Wood Millworking 

0 Contractor and Builder 
Structural Draftsman 

© Structural Engineer 

O Electric Wiring O Bridge Engineer 

O Electrical Engineer O Bridge and Building Foreman 
© Electric Lighting (0 Gas Engines (1 Diesel Engines 
O Welding, Electric and Gas O Aviation Engines 

O Reading Shop Blueprints © Automobile Mechanic 


O Telegraph Engineer 

O Telephone Work 

O Mechanical Engineer 

0 Mechanical Draftsman 

O Machinist O Toolmaker 
O Patternmaker 

O Pipefitter O Tinsmith 


© Cost Accountant 

OC. P. Accountant 

© Bookkeeping 

O Secretarial Work 

O Spanish O French 

0 Salesmanship ( Advertising 


1 Business Management. 
O Office Management 

O Industrial Management 
Personnel Management 
O Traffic Management 

0 Accountancy 
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Please mention this magazine 


‘NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 4903-E, SCRANTON, PENNA. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins and Why,” and 
full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


devoting a small portion of your spare time to 
study. In years past millions of men have come 
to International Correspondence Schools for this 
training. Today, with its unusual conditions, is 
bringing many of these men back for additional 
training, to meet and solve the problems of a new 
day—and many thousands who have decided to 
face the facts and assure their own futures. Will 
you face the facts? Do you want to assure your 
future? Then this coupon is a challenge to you! 
Why not mark and mail it—right now? If de- 
sired, you can arrange to complete the course of 
your choice through easy monthly payments. 


x 


0 Air Brakes ( Train Operation 
O Highway Engineering 

(0 Chemistry 0 Pharmacy 

0 Coal Mining Engineer 

O Navigation 

O Boilermaker 

O Textile Overseer or Supt. 

O Cotton Manufacturing 

0 Woolen Manufacturing 

O Agriculture Fruit Growing 
0 Poultry Farming ( Radio 
O Marine Engineer 


O Plumbing O Steam Fitting 

O Heating O Ventilation 

O Sheet Metal Worker 

D Steam Engineer 

OD Steam Electric Engineer 

O Civil Engineer 

0 Surveying and Mapping 

O Refrigeration 

OR. R. Locomotives 

OR. R. Section Foreman 

OR. R. Bridge and Building 
Foreman 


O Railway Mail Clerk 

O Grade School Subjects 

O High School Subjects 

O College Preparatory 

O Illustrating 0 Cartooning 
O Lumber Dealer 


Business Correspondence 
Lettering Show Cards QO Signs 
O Stenography and Typing 

O Complete Commercial 

0 Civil Service 

O Mail Garrier 
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—because he couldnt entertain 


RE you too, ruled out, barred 

from parties and popularity? 
You are probably just as attrac- 
tive, interesting, clever as anyone 
else. Yet others always capture 
all the good times while you alone 
are left out in the cold. 

Why? Find out why and the bars that 
shut’ you out will fade away and dis- 
appear. Most people who miss _popu- 
larity are themselves to blame. Friends 
would invite you out if only you had 
something to add to the general gaiety. 
For that is why we have 
parties . . . to entertain 
each other, 


Pi 
And yet, so many think Oroan 
ability to entertain is a Ukulele 
special talent. If you men- Cornet 
tion music (the great- HOTEL 
est single factor in popu- Guitar 


larity) they say, .““I can 
never learn to play. I'll 
meed a private teacher. 


Pick Your Instrument 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 
Sight Singing 
Voice and Speech 


teachers, tremendous expense, tedious prac- 


ticing and boring scales, 
jForget Theories--Do What 
600,000 Others Have Done 


Already over six hundred thousand men 
and women have chosen this new method 
of learning music, many just as discour- 
aged as you now. And every single one 
of them chose this method of learning 
to play their favorite instrument. 


Most started towards popularity by com- 
ing across such an advertisement ag this. 
At first they may have doubted that a 
way had been found to make learning 
to play easy and inexpen- 
sive instead of boring and 
costly. 


, 
el But all proved to their 
Harp own Satisfaction that they 
Saxophone could learn to play at home, 
Flute without a teacher, in half 
piarnes the usual time, and at @ 


cost of only a few cents a 
day! 


It will cost so much, and Culture Make Up your mind to 
take so long. No, not Drums and Traps read this offer through. 
for me.” Automatic Finger Take advantage of the op- 


They remain barred out- 


Control 
Banjo (Plectrum, 5« 
String or Tenor) 


portunity it brings you, 
yet place yourself under no 


siders because they don’t Piano Accordion obligation . . . the offer 
realize that no one need Italian and German that convinced over six 
be a musical genius to Accordion jhundred thousand that the 
learn to play . . . that Harmony U. $S. School of Music 


thousands have acquired a 
musical education ‘without 


and Composition 
Junior’s Piano Course 


Method was the ideal way 
to learn to play. 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


Send for Frée’ Booklet 
And Demonstration Lesson 


The U. S. School of Music will send_you 
& complete, explanatory booklet and a Free 
Demonstration Lesson. All you promise is 
to read through both book and lesson— 
thoroughly. Nothing more, because once 
you see this booklet, you will be convinced 
that you, too, can learn to play your favor- 
ite instrument. You won't have to be 
urged, You will urge us to hurry your 
first lessons to you. 

That's a fair offer, isn’t it? 
be satisfied before you begin. 

f you want popularity, if you would like 
to be able to entertain and surprise your 
friends, to make real music—jazz or classi- 
cal—roll from your finger tips the minute 
you sit down to play—ACT NOW! _ Mail 
this coupon today! No obligation. Instru- 
ments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 
U. S$. School of Music, $302 Brunswick 
Building, New York City. 
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U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
3302 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


Please send me your free book, ‘How You 
Can Master Music in Your Own Home,” 
with inspiring message by Dr. Frank Crane, 
Free Demonstration Lesson and particulars 
of your easy payment plan, I am interested 
in the following course: 


Have You 


You have to 


eeeeee eves Instrument? ..c... an 
Name vid, 8)8/aeiere sole 

AGES) Ve bo ee cece ee eee . 
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SInches Off 
Waistline. 


READ WHAT WEARERS SAY 


**My waistline went from 42 down 
to 34 inches. It took only 35 days,” 
says E, D. Lane of Albany, N. Y. 


“received my belt last Monday,” 
writes S. L. Brown, Trenton, N. J. 
“I feel 15 years younger; no more 
tired and bloated feelings after 
meals.” 


“twas 44 inches around the waist— 
now down to 37)4—feel better—con- 
stipation gone—and know the belt 
has added years to my life.”— 
D. W. Bilderback, Wichita. 


DIRECTOR 
Helps Nature 


Doctors Endorse 
This Safe Method 


Director is easy and comfortable 
to wear. It applies a gentle, chang- 
ing pressure upon the fat at the 
waistline and produces results simi- 
lar to massage. Director actually 
causes excess fat to be absorbed and 
eliminated. 


This remarkable belt improves 
your appearance the moment you put 
it on. Note how much better your 
clothes fit and look without a heavy 
waistline to pull them out of shape. 


See how naturally and comfort- 
ably you attain a more erect earriage 
and enjoy a new feeling of ease and 
comfort and lightness when the over- 
worked abdominal muscles are prop- 
erly supported. Director puts snap 
in your step, helps to relieve ‘“‘short- 
ness of breath,’’ renews your vigor. 
You look and feel 10 years younger. 


Loose, fallen abdominal muscles 
go back where they belong. Then 
the movements of your body cause a 
gentle, changing pressure on the 
abdomen, bringing results similar to 
regular massage. Thus, Director aids 
nature to promote regularity without 
the use of harsh, irritating cathartics. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Let us prove our claims. We will 
send a Dintcton on trial. If you don’t get results you 
owe nothing. You don’t risk a penny. Write for ae 
offer, doctors’ endorsements and letters from users 


" Bice at area the Coupon NOW me mememg 
| LANDON & WARNER Dept. K-24 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lll. ! 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation on my I 
part please send me details of your trial offer. & 


NQMEs...0/6 5 
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Detectives Wanted—Instructions 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MON Great demand, 
opportunity. Experience unnecessary Particulars free. 
George Wagoner, 2640-P Broadway, ‘New York, 


Excellent 
Write 


Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS. Send sketch or model. Booklet free. Highest ref- 
erences. Best Its. Promptness assured. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 724 Ninth St., Washington, D. C. 


PATENT YOUR INVENTION—Send for free book “How, to 
Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ blank. Ask us how 
to protect your ideas. Deferred payments. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
612BB Victor Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Interest to Women 


WOMEN INTERESTED EARN MONEY HOME. | Send stamp 
for details. Eller Company, 277-T, Broadway, New York City. 


Old Gold Wanted 


CASH BY RETURN MAIL for gold—gold teeth—any condi- 
tion. International Diamond Appraising, 562 Fifth Ave. New 
York City. 


Typewriters 


Save over 4% Manufacturer’s origi- 
Royal L. C. Smith, ete., only 10c 
Standard office models—full keyboard 
nteed—completely refinished. Free 
and details of 10-day trial and 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 
nal price. Genuine Underwoo 
a day on easy pa. 
—-modern features—fully 
catalogue brings full description 


easy payment plan. Send for catalogue. International Typewriter 
Exchange, 2831 W. Monroe St., Dep’t. 225, Chicago, 
Songwriters 


SONGWRITERS—Instructive, Booklet sent free. 
enclosing best song-poems. Newcomer Associates, 1674c. 
way, New York. 


Write today, 
Broad- 


BIG STEAM ENGINE 


Electric Model 


And 10c for 
postage and 
packing 


The world’s biggest value in mechanical 
toys. A great big steam engine, measur- 
ing 7 inches in height by 24% inches in 
diameter (7% inches in circumference) for 
ONLY 25 cents. You should see it run, 
too. It’s a revelation to see the fly wheel 
spin around at a great rate as soon as you 
“‘get steam up.’’ The boiler is heated by 
electricity. Just hook up with your house 
current, fill the boiler with water, and in 
a few minutes the engine is running at top 
speed. No mussy canned heat or alcohol 
to bother with. 


Fally Tested—Guaranteed to Run 


It is foolproof, harmless, fully tested 
and guaranteed to run. A scientific toy 
that illustrates the principle of the steam 
turbine, Runs for hours on one filling of 
water. Every boy should have one, Won- 
derfully well made—splendid value for the 
money. Easily worth a dollar, yet sells for ONLY 25c., with !0¢ 
extra for postage and packing. 
770 PAGE NOVELTY CATALOG 10c. 

If you would like our MAMMOTH 770-page CATALOG of elec- 

i and ‘other novelties, jokes, tricks, puzzles, unusual books, 
send {Ot more and receive this amazing book by return. 


JOHNSON SMiTH & COMPANY, Dep. 923, Racine, Wisconsin 
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SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


Double Sight Glasses so>cay FREE TRIAL! 


100% 100% 
Satis= Satis- 
faction faction 
or or 
No Cost No Cost 
What- What- 
ever ever 


He =" NOW ony 3 


No More, No Less—Latest “Vogue”? Glasses 


Here is a Sensational Offer that should instantly appeal to everyone who wears or needs glasses. To 
quickly introduce our latest, newest style “Vogue” glasses, fitted in modern, up-to-date frames, regu- 
lar $18.00 value, we offer to let you wear these fine glasses 10 days FREE! All lenses scientifically 
ground by expert opticians in our up-to-date lens factory and fully guaranteed. All glasses insured 
against breaking or tarnishing. 


TRY THEM {0 DAYS FREE 


Just try them. That’s all we ask. It’s our only argument. Prove at our risk I 
how greatly these fine, stylish glasses, with large clear full vision lenses, will 
improve your appearance, how perfectly they will enable you to see far or near, | 
read the smallest print or thread the finest needle. Positively guaranteed to fit { 
J 
J 


— —— a es FREE TRIAL COUPONS = — — — 
International Spectacle Co., Dept. 190 
1445 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


I want to try your glasses on 10-day free trial, 
also tell me how I can get my own glasses freet 


you perfectly and give complete satisfaction or. THEY COST YOU NOTHING. Name 
Take advantage of this AMAZING FREE TRIAL OFFER. Mail free trial 
coupon today. We will also tell you how to get a pair for yourself FREE. Address 
International Spectacle Co. RED. .. 
Dept. 190 1445 W. Jackson Blivd., CHICAGO, ILL. Pasi hOnice State 


Used by police officers, detectives, 
sheriffs, night watchmen and others 
as a means of self-protection. Very 
effective. Easily fits the hand, the 
fingers being grasped in the four 
holes. Very useful in an emergency. 
Made of aluminum, very light. Handy 
pocket size. PRICE 25c¢ each, 2 for 


45c. 770 page catalog of novelties, $1260 to $3400 


tricks, jokes, firearms, books, etc., 10c. a year 
JOHNSON SMITH & COMPANY, Dept. 923, RACINE, WIS. 


PICTURE PLAY) [ff ..Wor« 's, 


selling at the new price of posi mera ns 
1 O MEN—WOMEN 
Cc 18 to 50 
per copy is now the circulation leader of the iceaaeae 
movie magazine field. Get your copy to-day. Common Education 


Or», M ONEY Will Usually Do 


and stamps . reomhloped 
WAN TED 


Mail Coupon Today 

OST YOURSELF! It pays! I paid J. D. 

Martin, Virginia, $200 for a single copper 
cent. Mr. Manning, New York, $2,500 for one 
silver dollar. Mrs. G. F, Adams $740 for a few old 
coins. F want all kinds of old coins, medals, bills 
and stamps. I pay big cash premiums. 

WILL PAY $100 FOR DIME 
1894 S, Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel 
(not buffalo) and hundreds of other amazin, 


Franklin Institute, Dept. F 190, Rochester, N. Y. 4 
{ 
! 


{ Rush to me FREE OF CHARGE, list of future U. S. Gov- 
Pree fore eM Mewes | f aument, Jbss Seng AICHE 2 page gk eli sults 
articulars. It may mean much profit to you. uties, hours, etc. Tell me how I can a position. 
rite today to : aa 
NUMISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS { 
Dept. 344 FORT WORTH. TEXAS AGE OCSE aaa 0 ssos ais si sispeee Sis bis Reb evenness Sie-e lols eta dene ison 
{Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U. 8.] Ce ee ee ee et 
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Beware Kidney Acids 
As Your Age Advances 


Sleep Fine—Feel Years Younger 
Make Guaranteed Cystex Test 


As the years advance our Kidneys often fail to 
function properly and many feel run-down, old and 
worn-out. No man or woman can afford to lose 
energy and slow down because of Getting Up Nights, 
Backache, Leg Pains, Nervousness, Lum- 
bago, Neuralgia, Dizziness, Frequent Day 
Calls, Dark Circles Under Eyes, Headaches, 
Frequent Colds, Stiffness, Muscular Aches, 
Burning, Smarting, and extreme Acidity, 
due to poor Kidney and Bladder functions, 
without testing the most modern, guaran- 
teed medicine for these troubles. 

Thousands of men and women are dis- 
covering the refreshing pleasure of sleep- 
ing fine and feel years younger by com- 
bating poor Kidney and Bladder functions 


If you suffer from sour stomach, gas, bloating, Bad breath, 
Coated tongue, dizziness, heartburn, poor sleep, heart pressure, 
or biliousness, due to stomach acidity, don’t take soda. It only 
makes matters worse. Thousands of sufferers say that the 
greatest medicine in the world for these troubles is Diotex. 
It checks stomach acidity in 15 Minutes and thus stops pain 


He Stopped 
Whiskey! 


An Odorless and Tasteless Treatment 
When Used as Directed 


Any lady can give it secretly at home in tea, coffee or food, and 
it costs nothing to try! If you have a husband, son, brother, father 
or friend who is a victim of whiskey, beer or wine, send your name 
and address to Dr. J. W. Haines Co., 1128 Glenn Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and they will send you absolutely free, in plain wrapper, 3 
trial package of this wonderful treatment. What it has done for 
others is an example of what it should do for you, Write today 


and be thankful all your life. 


Electric Telegraph Set 


A private "Electric Telegraph 
BOYS! So:se2ets Bows 
0! 


fun sending messages to 
your friends. Better still get two gots, hook ghem 
NisSSAGES (sending and receig 
ing.) No trouble at all to operate 
i ya erat 
‘Sccompany each set. Operates 
on eny otanderd dry battery. 
obtainable everywhere. With i 
this outfit you can learn to SS 
sages by the Morse Intern: 
tional Code, and in a very Tina 


aa shown in the directions, for iW. 
‘with the simple ins' ) 
transmit and receive mes- 
shorttimebecome an 


hdd 


ALOG 10c, Amaz- 
ing catalog ofnovel- 
ties, tricks, puzzles, 
jokes, books, etCe, 
10c postpaid. 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO, ,2°"..°23. 


Racine, Wis. 


Soda Won’t End Stomach Trouble 


with a Doctor's prescription called Crstex 
nounced Siss-tex). This guaranteed r cine works 
so fast it circulates through the s; in 15 min 
utes, often giving amazing benefits in to 48 hours. 
The secret of its great suce is its double 
action of aiding the Kidn in their fune- 
tion of filtering and purifying the blood. 
thus reducing Acidity, and in soothing and 
toning sore, irritated Bladder and urinary 
membranes. 

If you are losing pep or made miserable 
by poor Kidney and Bladder functions, 
don’t worry and lose time. Get Cystex 
from your druggist tod: under the fair- 
play guarantee to fi isf 
tion or money back 0: 
tex is only 75c and : 


(pro- 


and distress and soon aids nature in restoring normal functions 
so that you can eat and drink what you like and sleep fine. 
Try Diotex under the fair-play plan to fix you up to your 
Satisfaction or money back on return of empty package. Only 
60c. If your druggist can’t supply you, write the Knox Co., 
Kansas City, Mo, 


PRE AGE Your Favorite Home Beverage 
by Requires Few Days Only 
OAK-AROME gives beverages the aged-in-wood taste that 


satisfies—adds Nature’s own mellowness and pure natural col- 


or. This delightful flavor blends perfectly. Made scientifically 
by roasting finest Mountain White Oak with other selected wood fibers 
and treated with special imported flavors. GUARANTEED PURE. 


REE! Write today for Free $1.00 Jar Offer of OAK-AROME 
F = and our New CATALOG of Home Beverage Supplies. 


HOME MFG. CO., Dept. A763, 18 E. Kinzie St, CHICAGO 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 
Quick Relief, or You Only Pay When Satisfied. 


If you suffer from H Blood pressure, dizziness, ringing in 


the ears, feel weak and shaky, bad taste, 
nervous. a you fear a paralytic stroke, to 
demonstrate sful prescription I will have sent 
to you, a $1 treatment on absolutely FREE 
TRIA. it is a non-specific many cases report remarkably 
quick ie $s diminish and quiet normal sleep. re- 


turns within 3 Does not contain any salts, physics, opiates 
or dope of any kind. Absolutely harmless. You can continue with 
treatment you are taking. It can not conflict. Perfectly safe with 
any diet. Pay NOTHING UNLESS GREATLY IMPROVED. 
Then send me $1. If not your report cancels the charge. Write 
to Dr. H. L. Hayes, 297 Coates House, Kansas City, Mo. 
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LADIES 


I_positively guarantee my great successful 
“Relief Compound.’’ Safely relieves some of 
the most unnaturally painful and function- 
ally delayed cases in 3 to 5 days, 
FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY . 
women from all over the country have used ‘ ° 
this compound with remarkable results. Testimonials with- 
out number. No_ harm, pain or interference with work. 
Mail, $2. Double strength, $3. Booklet FREE. Also 
FREE with each order while they last 2 Books of 127 pages 
entitled ‘“‘What Every Married Woman Should Know’’ 
by Fielding and “The Physiology of Sex Life’’ by Dr. 


Greer. 
Simply mail this ad and your order today for either single ot 
double strength treatment and receive these 2 valuable books FREE. 
DR. D. P. SOUTHINGTON REMEDY CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A Satin Jacket 
By Donatp Stone-CastLe 


C((GAKE this cherry jacket, dear, 

Wrap it round your shoulders bare. 
Soft, satin, cherry jackets are to wear— 
I don’t mean to scold, 

Ladies’ shoulders do get cold! 
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Draw your chair up to the fire 
That I may in this twilit hour 
Better your gentian eyes admire— 
And give to me your lips, Jonquil, 
For my heart to still! 
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LIFF! Oh, Cliff!” 
cried Ellen Des- 
mond in a voice 

choked with both grief 
and happiness, reach- 
ing him almost before 
he had crossed the 
threshold of the li- 


brary. 
Snatching her in his 
arms, LEllen’s  unex- 


pected caller crushed 
her to his heart. Then 
he remembered. 

“Oh, my dear!” 
Clifford Manning 
breathed compassion- 
ately, raising his lips 
from her fragrant hair 
and holding her a little off from 
him. To see Ellen in mourning gave 
him a shock. She had always before 
worn only bright and daring colors 
that matched her variegated charm 
and her vivacious temperament. 
“Did I beat my last telegram to it, 


Miriam Stone 
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| Ellen? I’m sorry I 
couldn’t get across the 
country in time for— 
yesterday.” 

“Tt wasn’t your 
fault, darling,’ mur- 
mured Ellen faintly, 
“and maybe it’s just 
as well, now you're 
here. The day after a 
funeral is always the 
worst one, they say. 
The awful let-down, 
you know, Chiff. I 
guess to-day’s when I 
needed you most. But 
how on earth did you 
make it so soon?” 

“I flew from the 
coast the minute I got 
your wire; took the 
first transcontinental 
plane I could get, dear- 
Can you tell me about it, El- 
It must have been very sud- 


est. 
len? 
den.” 
“Tt was. It was just as if he’d 
had a terrible shock—a mental 
shock, I mean—not physical. Poor 
dad slumped completely a_ little 


Sweet And Lovely 8 


over a week ago, Cliff. Just went 
to bed and gave up. And he was 
in perfect health; the doctors said 
they couldn’t find a thing the mat- 
ter with him! Though I thought 
he’d been acting for some little time 
as if he had something on his mind. 
I couldn’t get a thing out of him— 
you know how he was, just proud 
and quiet, always. If there was any- 
thing: She frowned painfully. 

“Me, perhaps?” suggested the 
man uncomfortably. 

“Don’t!” cried Ellen. “Of course 
not, Cliff! He knew you loved me 
and wanted me. You’d told him so, 
darling, and that’s why he froze you 
out. And he knew I loved you, Cliff; 
or, as he put it, that I was infatu- 
ated with you. Though I’m afraid 
he quite believed I’d get bravely 
over it if I didn’t see you for a while. 
You know he wanted me to marry 
Walter Fairborough eventually, for 
the sake of the business,” she said 
sadly. 

“T know,” responded Cliff a little 
grimly. 

“But you can’t exactly blame dad, 
darling,” said Ellen softly. “He was 
so proud of his business. He wanted 
it to go on and stay in the family, 
and you’d never make a banker. As 
dad often said, Desmond & Com- 
pany had been the finest and squar- 
est private banking house in New 
York for three generations, had 
never lost a single cent for anybody! 
And Walter was a man after his own 
heart. Dll bet Walter added his fin- 
gers and multiplied his toes in the 
cradle. He’s been with dad ever 
since he was fifteen and knows as 
much about the business as dad did.” 

“He'll have to go on with it, won’t 
he?” 

“T suppose,” sighed Ellen. “TI 
guess I’ll have to take him in as 
partner. It belongs to me now, you 
know. Dad was going to give Wal- 


ter a partnership, anyway, for a wed- 
ding present when he married me.” 

“But you’re going to marry me!” 
exclaimed Cliff vehemently. “I 
mean,” he stammered, “I’m not try- 
ing to take advantage of—of your 
father’s not being here, Ellen, to 
make Bs 

“Of course I’m going to marry 
you,” the girl interrupted. “I was 
going to marry you as soon as I was 
eighteen, anyway, darling. That 
will be in a week now, you know, 
but——” 

“A week!” he exclaimed in sol- 
emn ecstasy. 

Ellen shook her head. 

“Not now, darling,” she told him 
softly. “I said I was going to, but 
that was before 2 

“YT understand, sweetheart,” Cliff 
broke in huskily. “Of course, we’ve 
got to wait. How long?” 

“At least six months, I suppose,” 
sighed the girl. “If dad had lived, 
I’d have done it and brought him 
around in half that time. He liked 
you—he had no reason not to. It 
was only that he’d made up his mind 
to Walter Fairborough.” 

“And your mother? How is she?” 
asked Cliff. 

“Tsabel?” Ellen smiled wanly. 
“You don’t have to worry about Isa- 
bel. You ought to know that. Of 
course, dad was the law and the 
prophets to her, and she’s all broken 
up, but—well, I’m going to stand by 
Isabel now. She always has to have 
somebody, you know.” 

Clifford Manning looked long into 
the lovely face not a foot away from 
his own. Ellen’s unwavering blue 
eyes were wide, straight corridors to 
her soul. Love and faith and honor 
streamed out of them like light from 
the stars. Yet it seemed to the man 
as if the sun shining across from the 
other side of Madison Avenue sud- 
denly disappeared behind a cloud, as 
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if a winter wind swept all at once 
across the warmth of the dead bank- 
er’s library. 

“Yes, it’s up to you, Ellen,” he 
said finally and hoarsely. “I’m not 
afraid of your mother’s trying to in- 
fluence you against me any more 
than I was afraid of your father, my 
darling. We met and we were meant 
for each other, and we knew it! But 
I’m suddenly afraid!” 

“Afraid!” She laughed. “What 
are you afraid of, you great big 
idiot? That I don’t love you as 
much as you think I ought to?” 

“No, it’s not that.” 

“Listen!” commanded the girl. 
“What have you got to be afraid of, 
silly? Oh, Cliff, I love you so much 
it hurts. And you know it, Cliff! 
Don’t you know it?” 

“You’ve been my wonder and my 
glory and my worship ever since I 
’ first saw you,” he choked. 

“Well, then. If you’d asked me 
to fly to China with you the second 
day I saw you, I’d have packed a 
cigarette case and climbed in! And 
you're afraid I don’t love you? Oh, 
youre a great big silly!” 

“Don’t shame me, my darling,” he 
said humbly. “Haven’t I loved you 
and wanted you the same way since 
I first saw you and the whole world 
turned over? But we’ve got to wait 
six months for each other!” 

“Ts that my fault?” pleaded Ellen. 
“My father’s just died, dearest, and 
I loved him, too! Be reasonable, 
Cliff!” 

“As long as you love me, nothing 
matters!” declared Cliff fanatically. 
“Nothing! I can even wait years 
for you, Ellen, as long as you love 
me!” 

“T’ll show you!” 

Ellen Desmond took a step tbe: 
ward and put her soft arms about 
the neck of the man she loved, press- 
ing against him until he could feel 


her heart thumping feverishly under 
the soft warmth of her body. Look- 
ing deeply into his eyes, she slowly 
drew his head down until she could 
reach his mouth. Then she set her 
sweet red lips on his and clung there. 
Finally, with a little shiver, she gen- 
tly put him away from her. 

“Kisses maybe aren’t so awfully 
new in my young life,” said Ellen 
huskily with flaming cheeks. “But I 
never kissed anybody like that be- 
fore, or wanted to. Not even you, 
Cliff. That was for the man I’m 
going to marry, just to prove that I 
belong to him. Now, do you believe 
that I love you?” 

Cliff nodded and choked. 

“Absolutely, you loveliest and 
dearest thing in all the world! I did, 
anyway, Ellen darling. I don’t 
know what came over me, just a 
fool sort of a feeling that didn’t 
mean anything. Because I love you 
and want you so, I guess.” 

There was a dry cough from the 
doorway. Ellen and Cliff whirled 
around, so that they stood side by 
side. Between the heavy curtains 
stood another man, dressed in per- 
fect taste. His sharp eyes regarded 
them coolly from their vantage 
point over his sharp, thin nose and 
sharp, thin lips. 

“Walter!” exclaimed Ellen, flush- 
ing again. 

“Pardon me,” Walter Fairbor- 
ough smiled faintly. “Just dropped 
in to see how you and your mother 
were, Ellen, after yesterday. And 
to confer with her for a few mo- 
ments about business—if she’s able 
to see me.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the girl crisply. 
“You know Cliff Manning, don’t 
you, Walter? Don’t act as if you 
didn’t see him!” 

“Oh, quite well. Seen him and 
heard of him, both,” replied Fair- 
borough with a careless gesture of 
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“I love you and want you so, Ellen dar- 

ling,’ said Clif. There was a dry cough 

from the doorway. Ellen and Cliff whirled 

around. Between the heavy curtains 

stood Walter. His sharp eyes regarded 
them coolly. 


Or so Mr. Desmond said a couple 
of weeks ago.” 

“T was, but I’m back again,” an- 
swered Cliff dryly. 

“And for weeks,” said Ellen, with 
recognition. “H’are you, Manning? something that sounded like signifi- 
Thought you were out on the coast. cance. “If you want to see Isabel, 
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Walter, I think you’ll find her up- 
stairs in her own sitting room. She’s 
a total wreck, of course, and she’s 
lying down, but I guess you can see 
her. Far as business goes, though, 
you know she doesn’t know any 
more about it than a newborn kit- 
ten, and never did. So you'll have 
to talk to me about it sometime. 
Would Wednesday afternoon do, at 
tear” 

It was a clean dismissal, and Wal- 
ter Fairborough was forced to accept 
it as such. 

“That will be perfectly all right, 
Ellen, if it suits you. Sorry to have 
to bother you about anything under 
the circumstances, but there are a 
few matters that are bound to come 
up before things can be definitely 
settled, you know. Well, I’ll just run 
up and see if I can do anything for 
Mrs. Desmond.” 

With a light bow and a quick 
glance at both of them, he backed 
silently out of the doorway, the vel- 
vet curtains falling together in front 
of him. Cliff looked after him. 

“Tt might have been less embar- 
rassing if our friend had been an- 
nounced,” he said, biting his lip. “I 
wonder how much he saw?” 

“All there was to see, and hear, 
probably,” admitted Ellen with a lit- 
tle shrug. “Walter isn’t the kind 
that misses much. But he wasn’t 
sneaking, darling. First place, he 
couldn’t have had any idea you were 
here, and second place, Walter has 
the run of the house, you know. 
Dad even gave him a key a year or 
two ago. Even before he ever let 
me have one!” 

“Just the same, dearest,” said 
Cliff uncomfortably, “I’d rather that 
your mother should have heard 
about us from either you or myself 
first. She might think that it—that 
I was rather cold-blooded, so soon 
after = 


“Hot-blooded would be the word,” 
Ellen smiled at him, “and anyway, 
if anybody’s to blame for what Wal- 
ter saw, it’s me. But he won’t say 
a word to Isabel, darling. That’s 
one thing about Walter, he’s discreet 
to the point of indecency. I don’t 
believe he ever let his right foot 
know that his left foot had a shoe 
on. Ill tell Isabel about us myself, 
just as soon as he goes.” 

“So soon?” ventured Cliff. “I 
hope it won’t hurt her feelings, El- 
len.” 

“She knows I love you, just as 
dad knew it,” replied Ellen simply. 
“And she never had the same rea- 
son for wanting me to marry Wal- 
ter instead of you, darling. Busi- 
ness and banks and things are just 
words in a dictionary to Isabel. Of 
course, she’d understand that we 
wouldn’t plan to get married until it 
was proper after dad’s death. Leave 
it to me, darling. She’ll be clinging 
to you and depending on you inside 
of three days.” 

“That would make it easier,” an- 
swered Cliff gravely. “We'll give 
her the three days, then. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I’ve got to run down to 
Washington for just about three 
days. You don’t mind?” he asked 
apologetically. “You see, sweet- 
heart, when I rushed back across the 
country to you, at the same time I 
had to plan to attend to some other 
matters, too, here in the East. How 
was I to know happiness and you 
were coming to me so unexpectedly? 
I was afraid you might have been 
persuaded to——” 

“There you go again, afraid of 
something,” Ellen interrupted ten- 
derly. “You didn’t really trust me, 
did you, darling? Listen, Cliff, I 
loved dad dearly, and tried to do 
what he wished, but I told him just 
what I felt and what I was going 
to do about loving you and marry- 
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ing Walter, so I don’t feel in the 
least disrespectful or disloyal in 
sticking to my guns. Dad under- 
stands now if he didn’t before,” she 
added with soft assurance, “because 
he did want me to be happy, I 
know.” 

“T’ll make you happy!” promised 
Cliff huskily. 

“T am happy, now it’s settled that 
we belong to each other for good 
and all. So beat it for Washington, 
darling. What’s three or four days 
after the last three or four months? 
By the time you get back I'll have 
Isabel voting for you in every pre- 
cinct. Kiss me again, all of my 
heart!” 


“But, darling,” quavered Mrs. 
Desmond, “your father said you 
were going to marry Walter! Why, 
he’d planned for it! So how can 
you possibly marry Cliff Manning? 
ae that he isn’t a nice, sweet boy, 

i 

“Maybe dad wanted me to marry 
Walter, but he knew I wasn’t going 
to,” Ellen cut in calmly, “because I 
told him so. Don’t bother your lit- 
tle head about it, precious, because 
you'll like Cliff a lot better than 
Walter. It’s all settled.” 

“But Walter expects you to marry 
him! Why, he said so this very 
afternoon—that is, he was talking 
about when you two would be mar- 
ried, and so on. Of course, he doesn’t 
expect the wedding right away. 
But he said he saw no reason for 
putting it off any longer than was 
necessary.” 

“Oh, he did?” Ellen narrowed her 
eyes. “Some little optimist, Walter 
Fairborough! Did he mention any- 
thing else he didn’t see?” she asked 
carelessly. 

“Y don’t know what you mean, 
darling,” answered her mother help- 
lessly. 


“Then I guess you don’t,” admit- 
ted Ellen. “It was none of his busi- 
ness, anyway.” 

“Oh, business,” fluttered Mrs. 
Desmond. “I suppose it does have 
something to do with the business, 
now that your father’s gone. You're 
Desmond & Company, darling, I un- 
derstand, but what on earth do you 
know about banking? That’s why 
you ought to marry Walter, don’t 
you see? Then he can stay and take 
care of everything. Good heavens, 
what would we do without the busi- 
ness? How would we live?” 

“Well, the business isn’t every- 
thing, Isabel,” said her daughter 
dryly. “There’s money enough be- 
sides, you know, in real estate and 
stocks ‘and things.” 

“Ts there? I didn’t know, darling. 
T don’t know a thing about busi- 
ness. Only that your dear father 
thought everything of the bank and 
of Walter, and of your marrying him 
so as to keep a Desmond in it.” 

“Well, for Pete’s sake, darling, if 
a girl owns a bank or a business, she 
doesn’t have to marry it, too, does 
she?” demanded Ellen. “If I make 
Walter Fairborough a partner in the 
business as dad intended to do, is 
there any reason why he can’t keep 
right on running it, even if I am 
married to somebody else?” 

Her mother stared at her out of 


vague violet eyes. Then they 
brightened. 
“Why, no,” she said, surprised. 


“How clever you are, Ellen! I al- 
ways said you were much more like 
your father that way than you were 
like me, darling. I wonder your 
dear father never thought of that! 
And Cliff is such a sweet boy! I 
always liked him!” 

“Well, there you are, pet,” said 
Ellen with a breath of relief. “TI 
thought you’d see it my way after 
I'd explained it to you. Believe me, 
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darling, you'll have ever so much 
snappier a time with Cliff for a son- 
in-law than with Walter. Some- 
thing like the difference between a 
bottle of joy water and a bottle of 
ink, if you get what I mean. Wal- 
ter may be all right in his way, but 
it’s the other way for me. Why, the 
poor fish lives in cold storage! He 
just adds to the depression.” 

To her astonishment, her mother’s 
baby face clouded over again. 

“That’s it,’ faltered Mrs. Des- 
mond uncertainly. “Walter was 
talking about the depression and 
something about how things were in 
such a bad way, and your being 
married to him would make every- 
thing all right. I couldn’t under- 
stand it all, of course.” 

“What’s that?” frowned Ellen. 
“What would our marriage have to 
do with it? And what’s the matter 
with the bank?” 

“How do I know!” demanded her 
mother with a feeble gesture. “It 
was all so vague, darling. It was 
only about how your poor, dear fa- 
ther would have wanted it, how it 
would help things; nothing definite, 
you know, but somehow it scared 
me!” 

“Seared you!” exploded the girl. 
“T told him he had no right to 
talk business to you,” she deciared 
angrily. “He knows you don’t know 
a darn thing about it. Oh, forget it, 
darling! Walter was only trying to 
get you over on his side on this 
marry-me proposition! But [ll fix 
him! He’s coming to talk business 
with me on Wednesday, and [ll 
make it plain to him. that if-mar- 
riage is a pleasure, business and 
pleasure don’t mix! Leave it to me, 
Isabel!” 

Which Mrs. Desmond was more 
than satisfied to do. 

“That will be so much better, 
darling. My poor head just gets all 


mixed up, you know. It’s only that 
your dear father—I mean, Ellen, I 
hope things can go the way he 
wished them to.” 

“Leave it to me,” repeated Ellen 
darkly. “Maybe Walter’s just talk- 
ing because he’s afraid he won’t get 
that partnership dad promised him. 
Well, he won’t if he tries any funny 
business with the marriage problem! 
You’d be surprised!” 

But it was Ellen herself who was 
surprised on Wednesday afternoon. 

“TI don’t get you at all, Walter,” 
she said impatiently after five min- 
utes of argument. “I’ve told you 
flatly that I don’t want to marry 
you and won’t marry you, and yet 
you keep harping on it! You must 
have seen for yourself the other day” 
—she flushed crimson—‘that you 
haven’t got a chance.” 

“That can be forgotten and for- 
given,” he replied calmly. 

Ellen stared in amazement at this 
exhibition of extraordinary uncon- 
cern or generosity. She was about 
to resent it as a piece of sheer in- 
solence, when it occurred to her that 
there was evident and ominous as- 
surance behind it. 

“Thank you almost to death, and 
then some,” she said slowly, “but 
what does that mean, Walter? Got 
something up your sleeve? You 
might as well lay all your cards on 
the table.” 

“T had hoped I wouldn’t have to,” 
he shrugged. “I had trusted that 
you’d remember your promise to 
marry me, and your duty to your 
father, Ellen.” 

“T never promised to marry you!” 
she cried. “It was only dad who 
talked about it.” 

“Exactly,” he said. 
wondering if your mother 

“You leave Isabel out of it!” El- 
len interrupted. “This is just be- 
tween you and me!” 


“And Tm 


” 
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“True, I should much prefer to 
spare her.” 

“Spare her?” jerked out the girl, 
a chill creeping over her. “What do 
you mean, spare her!” 

“Spare her any knowledge of the 
painful and unhappy circumstances, 
my dear,” purred Walter softly, 


yi 


“Are you absolutely heartless?” she cried fiercely. 


“that may induce you to change 
your mind about not marrying me.” 

Ellen began to feel alarmed, but 
she was still defiant. 

“Believe me,” she assured him, “‘it 
would take an army and a couple of 
earthquakes to make me change my 
mind about marrying you! In any 


“With dad already 


gone, isn’t one victim enough, Walter? I can’t marry you! I can’t!” 
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case, I wouldn’t marry you with my 
eyes shut, so hadn’t you better in- 
troduce me to some of those circum- 
stances you’re blahing about?” 

“I came prepared to do so.” He 
smiled faintly. “For what I saw the 
other day, darling, convinced me 
that you weren’t the dutiful daugh- 
ter your father and I believed you 
to be, and that it would take more 
than his well-known wishes plus my 
fervent love for you to make you 
see the light.” 

“Don’t make me laugh,” said El- 
len scornfully. “Cut out the ba- 
nana oil and talk English!” 

“Only thing to do.” He nodded. 
“Well, then, the bank’s in serious 
trouble, Ellen. I’m sorry to have 
to tell you, but there’s a shortage of 
over two hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of securities.” 

“You mean the bank’s busted?” 
gasped the girl. “Dad’s own bank 
that he was so proud of? But how 
could that happen! Isn’t it up to 
you?” she demanded suddenly. 
“You were supposed to be dad’s 
right hand there. How come you 
let Desmond & Company lose all 
that money? Oh, I knew something 
was the matter. Dad wasn’t him- 
self for weeks before he died! I 
knew he was worried to death, and 
no wonder!” 

“No wonder,” repeated Walter 
Fairborough with a tiny sneer. “The 
securities were missing, not lost in 
the way of business. Securities that 
belonged to customers and deposi- 
tors, not to Desmond & Company.” 

“Meaning what?” asked Ellen in 
a frightened voice. “Do you mean 
they were stolen?” 

“Oh, let’s not use that word,” he 
said glibly, spreading his hands. 
“Possibly not intentionally stolen, 
darling. Let’s assume that they 
were merely taken to back up some 
outside account in a falling market 


as collateral, if you know what that 
means, and failed to prove sufficient. 
So that they were lost.” 

“But—but,” stammered Ellen, 
appalled, “how could you let that 
sort of thing happen? Answer 
that!” 

“The answer to that is’—he fixed 
his cold eyes on her—‘“that your fa- 
ther alone kept the books and rec- 
ords relating to certain accounts and 
deposits of old family customers— 
a separate set of them. And that, 
with the securities I speak of, those 
books were always locked up in his 
own personal safe. I never had any- 
thing to do with them until he be- 
came ill.” 

Slowly the horror he was imply- 
ing penetrated Ellen’s frozen mind. 
Slowly she rose to her unsteady feet. 

“You dare to suggest, Walter 
Fairborough,” she choked, “that dad 
took—that he used and lost other 
people’s money? If you do, you 
lie!” 

“Of course, you feel that way,” 
answered her persecutor, ignoring 
the insult. “I’d have felt the same 
way if I didn’t have evidence to 
prove it. So I brought it to show 
you, Ellen.” 

He opened and spread on the ta- 
ble a bundle of papers. Ellen eyed 
them with fear and loathing. 

“I don’t care,” she challenged des- 
perately, “it isn’t true! But these 
things—I couldn’t understand them, 
anyway!” 

“Others might,” he suggested sig- 
nificantly. 

“How do I know they’re not 
faked?” the girl demanded, grasping 
at a last straw. “I wouldn’t put it 
past you!” 

Walter winced, but faced her with 
a mocking boldness. 

“Don’t be a fool, Ellen! Do you 
think I’d come to you with a story 
like this about your father and with 
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documents to prove it if it could be 
proved false? Would that be rea- 
sonable?”’, 

Ellen looked at him long through 
eyes half blind with misery. Then 
her weak knees gave way and she 
dropped back into her chair. 

“No, I don’t believe you’d dare,” 
she said at last. ‘“You’d be afraid 
to. You'd know you couldn’t get 
away with it.” 

“Right,” he breathed heavily. 
“As you'll see when the inevitable 
investigation makes the facts pub- 
lic.” 

Ellen went rigid; and whiter, if 
possible. 

“Investigation!” she breathed. 
“Oh, will everybody have to know 
what—that he did that? It will 
ruin us all; it will blacken his name 
forever; it will kill Isabel! Walter!” 
she cried piteously, clasping her 
hands in an agony of supplication. 
“Can’t you stop it? Can’t you do 
something so it won’t be found out? 
Tl turn over everything I own, 
everything I can sneak away from 
Isabel without making her too sus- 
picious! J’ll give you the partner- 
ship dad promised you! [ll turn 
over the whole business to you! Oh, 
Dll do anything!” 

“You’ve already refused me the 
partnership I asked for,” said Wal- 
ter with unmistakable significance. 
“The only one I care about!” 

“J won’t pretend to misunder- 
stand you,” Ellen whispered at last. 
“You mean about marrying you. 
But what good would that do you?” 
she demanded feverishly. “I’d only 
be another drag on you, one more 
liability!” 

Walter Fairborough smiled with 
sudden reassurance. 

“Nevertheless, darling, it’s the one 
condition I’ll make for trying to save 
your father’s name and honor and 
the long-proud reputation of Des- 


mond & Company. And, as you say, 
perhaps your mother’s life.” 

“Are you absolutely heartless?” 
she cried fiercely. “With dad al- 
ready gone, isn’t one victim enough, 
Walter?” 

“You don’t seem to understand,” 
he told her coldly, “that what you’re 
asking me to do is to compound a 
felony, Ellen; to conceal a criminal 
breach of trust, a scandalous em- 
bezzlement on your father’s part. 
That in itself is an act that would 
send me to jail for a long term in 
case of discovery. Nothing could 
induce me to run such a risk; noth- 
ing except love!” 

The girl shuddered and buried her 
face in her hands. 

“Oh, isn’t there any other way?” 
she moaned. “I can’t marry you, 
Walter! I can’t!” 

“The only alternative,” he uas- 
sured her brutally, “is for me to do 
my duty, to inform the authorities 
at once and expose the whole affair. 
You can imagine the publicity and 
the sensation, can’t you?” 

She moaned again, wordlessly. 

“Afraid of winding up as the wife 
of a convict?” he drove his arrow 
deeper. “That’s possible, of course. 
Still, Ellen, for the daughter of a 
criminal, aren’t you a little too par- 
ticular when you ask me to protect 
your father’s name by also commit- 


_ ting a felony and running the risk 


of prison, while at the same time 
you refuse to share the possible con- 
sequences to the extent of marrying 
me? What do you call that sort of 
conduct?” 

She dropped her hands and looked 
straight at him. 

“Are you sure that you could put 
it over?” she asked dully. “Keep it 
secret and make restitution in 
time?” 

“With your codperation in the 
business, and as my wife, yes.” He 
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nodded. ‘Nothing has been discov- 
ered yet, even in the office. And 
those securities, the old-timers who 
left them in the care of Desmond & 
Company buried them as dogs bury 
their bones. They’re not apt to 
start digging them up for a long 
time under present conditions.” 

“And you understand, Walter, 
that if I marry you, you’re not to 
expect me to love you?” she added 
in a dead voice. 

“T understand,” he assented, only 
half suppressing an evil smile. “I 
shall be satisfied.” 

“Then,” said Ellen in a voice of 
final despair, “you win, Walter.” 


No criminal ever welcomed a last- 
minute reprieve from the scaffold 
with more heartfelt fervor than did 
Ellen welcome the letter she received 
that night from Clifford Manning in 
Washington. It explained that the 
business that had taken him down 
there had been unexpectedly pro- 
tracted, and that he might be kept 
there for a week or more. It im- 
plored her forgiveness for his further 
absence, offering to turn commuter 
and make some flying visits to New 
York overnight if she said the word. 

Ellen replied at once with a brave 
bluff at apparent common sense, 
urging him to stay put and finish his 
affairs before returning. She told 
herself that to tell him her dreadful 
news by letter would not only seem 
cowardly, but would fail to convince 
him. Even though she realized that 
she could never explain, even to his 
face, the real cause of her heart- 
breaking disloyalty. Her father’s 
dishonor must remain buried in the 
grave with him; she alone would 
have to bear the blame. 

Thus the harrowing hour was post- 
poned for a few more days. But it 
was all the worse when it fell upon 


her. 


Cliff surprised her as he had sur- 
prised her that first time. He had 
her in his arms and was overwhelm- 
ing her with a hurricane of joy and 
love almost before she knew he was 
in the house. And while his lips 
were still passionately repressing 
speech from her own, he seized her 
hand and slipped something onto it. 

“There, my darling!” he said. 
“That'll hold you for a while, until 
I put the other one above it! Like 
it, my loveliest, my dearest?” 

It was a stone of flawless beauty 
and brilliance, two carats of pure 
sunlight, aflame in a perfect plat- 
inum setting. 

“Take it off!” gasped Ellen, writh- 
ing like a little animal caught in a 
trap and suffering more. “Oh, Cliff, 
I’m not I—I can’t marry you!” 

Cliff was stunned. His arms 
dropped from her while he stared 
at her. Ellen staggered back from 
him, while with shaking fingers she 
plucked at the ring as if it were 
burning into her flesh. It fell to the 
floor between them. 

“Ellen!” he choked. 

‘I_I’m going to marry Walter 
Fairborough,” confessed Ellen in im- 
measurable anguish. “I can’t help 
nite 

“Going to marry Walter Fair- 
borough,” he repeated mechanically, 
almost too dazed to realize the full 
meaning of the words. “I don’t un- 
derstand!”’ Cliff drew a hand across 
his forehead as if to wipe away some 
nightmare shadow that was obscur- 
ing his senses. 

Ellen bowed her head. 

“Going to marry Walter Fair- 
borough!” Cliff reiterated, this time 
in a voice that clanged like a sword. 
“And how about me? How about 
your promise to marry me, Ellen?” 

The girl wrung her hands speech- 
lessly. 

“Was that why you wrote me to 
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It was a stone of flawless beauty and brilliance aflame in a perfect 
“Take it off!” gasped 


platinum setting that he slipped on her finger. 
Ellen. “Oh, Cliff, I’m not—— I—I can’t marry you!” 
stay away till I’d finished my busi- flung at her with sudden and terrify- 
ing insight. 
“Yes,” she replied softly. 


ness when I offered to run up here 
between times, just to see you?” he 
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“So! And when did you decide 
you were going to marry Walter 
Fairborough?” he demanded fiercely, 
staring at her as if he still couldn’t 
believe his ears. 

“Tt was last Wednesday,” the girl 
answered tonelessly. “But eS 

“Two days after I left you!” ex- 
claimed the man she loved, hoarsely. 
“Two days after he found you in 
my arms, kissing me as you said 
you’d never kissed a man before, as 
you never could kiss any man ex- 
cept the man you were going to 
marry. Remember that? Do you 
remember saying that, Ellen? 

Ellen made a pitiful little gesture 
of assent. Her obvious misery 
touched Cliff’s heart and suggested 
a possible explanation. 

“Oh, my dearest!” he cried, open- 
ing his arms to her. “Perhaps I un- 
derstand! You’ve been 


forced into it! Your 
mother fc 

“No! No!” Ellen 
broke in frantically, 


holding him off. “Isa- 
bel had nothing to do 
with it, Cliff; nothing! 
She believed I was go- 
ing to marry you until 
I told her I’d changed 
my mind!” 

Cliff stopped short, 
his heart sinking again. 

“Then,” he began, 
unwilling to relinquish 
even the faintest hope 
of the idea of compul- 
sion, “is it on account 
of your father, Ellen? 
Because of what he 
wished?” 

A panic seized her. 
She was afraid to touch on the sub- 
ject of the dead. She didn’t trust 
herself. Of what use would her ter- 
rible sacrifice be unless it were 
perfect, unless the secret of the 


tragedy should remain confined to 
the only two living persons who 
knew it, herself and Walter Fair- 
borough? She would have to press 
the crown of thorns down upon her 
own head, make it brutally plain to 
Cliff that she alone was responsible 
for her act of shameful infidelity. 

“Nobody drove me, nobody even 
asked me to, except Walter himself,” 
she responded with the flat finality 
of utter despair. “He came to me 
and asked me to marry him, and I 
told him I would. I—I had made 
a mistake.” 

She could see Cliff grow tense. 
He stooped and picked up the ring, 
to drop it in his pocket without lock- 
ing at it. Then he smiled mock- 
ingly. 

“And when and where does this 
treachery of yours get its reward, 
may I ask, Ellen? The 
wedding, I mean. Or 
haven’t I the right to 
know?” 

“A week from to- 
day, here,’ faltered 
Ellen, as if the words 
were racked out of her. 

“In a week! When 
I was supposed to 
have to wait at least 
six months for you! 
But that was when 
you were assuring me 
that you loved me ab- 
solutely and forever!” 
he reminded her in a 
tone of savage sar- 
casm. 

That broke her. She 
couldn’t bear it. 

“JT did! I do!” cried 
Ellen in an extremity 
of pain and grief. Oh, how could he 
be so cruel to her! If only he knew! 

“Don’t make me laugh,” said Cliff 
scornfully. “I don’t feel like it.” 
And, turning, he left her. 
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“T do,” responded Ellen dully in 
the same even, automatic voice she 
had used ever since the Reverend 
Mr. Dolbear had been introduced to 
her upon entering the house with 
the bridegroom. 

The gentle little clergyman 
glanced at her again uneasily. She 
stood straight and motionless beside 
the man she was marrying. Her 
dark traveling costume might have 
clothed a wax dummy for all the 
motion her slender body imparted to 
it. Her wide eyes, seen only vaguely 
behind the half-length veil draped 
from the small, feathered hat, had 
looked only straight ahead from the 
beginning of the ceremony—not 
even at him, but through him. Her 
face, as far as he could see it, was 
wholly colorless. But then, all 
brides were pale. He supposed, 
though, that she should look pale; 
just as she should wear white satin. 

“The ring,” he had to whisper to 
the restless bridegroom, whose head 
turned nervously at the continued 
insistence of the bell that had 
sounded so demandingly for three 
long minutes in the depths of the 
house. The bride’s mother, stand- 
ing by the desk in the lhbrary, 
seemed at last annoyed. She turned 
her face toward the gray-haired old 
butler who, with the housekeeper, 
was serving as a witness, and nodded 
toward the door. 

The butler bowed and obediently 
catfooted out of the room into the 
wide hallway. And at the same mo- 
ment the sound of the bell was re- 
enforced by a plain and vehement 
pounding on the front door. 

The Reverend Mr. Dolbear 
frowned. Only in case of fire should 
a solemn ceremony be thus dis- 
turbed, and it was strange that in 
a house like this precaution had not 
been taken against any such dis- 
turbance. But his business was to 


finish marrying the pair before him. 
He looked pointedly toward the 
bride, who stood as still and motion- 
less as if she heard nothing in this 
world. Then he reached toward her 


and touched her left hand. She 
raised it. 

“With this ring,” he began, 
prompting the bridegroom. ‘Then 


his eyes fell again on the bride. 
“Please remove your glove,” he 
whispered. 

Ellen fumbled at it, and was just 
stripping it off when the heavy 
drapery at the door was suddenly 
and violently parted, to fall again 
behind the stern, tense figure of a 
ae who was not the returning but- 
er. 

“Ellen!” he cried harshly. “Ts it 
too late?” 

All the emotion she had hitherto 
repressed swept over her, and she 
staggered against her father’s desk, 
flinging back her short veil, her hand 
pressed to her madly-beating heart. 

“Cliff!” she gasped. “Cliff!” 

He strode forward with a single 
look at her, a grim glance at Walter 
Fairborough, and faced the Rever- 
end Mr. Dolbear. The outraged lit- 
tle clergyman flushed. 

“Whatever the cause, sir, it is 
nothing less than ill-mannered and 
indecorous to interrupt the solemn 
ceremony of marriage, which is a 
sacrament! I require you * 

“Interrupt? Then it isn’t over? 
They’re not married?” demanded 
Cliff with furious eagerness. 

“No! You broke in at a critical 
juncture, sir!” sputtered Mr. Dol- 
es severely. “In another moment 
t e 33 

“Thank heavens! Ellen!” Cliff 
turned to her with arms outflung 
and a face filled with love and en- 
treaty. “Oh, my darling Ellen, can 
you ever forgive me?” 

Ellen straightened and stared at 
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him, a flame of hope rising 
and sinking in her cheeks. 

“You love me?” she fal- 
tered. “You love me still?” 

“Come!” he said. And 
she flung herself into his waiting 
arms. 

The startled but angry bride- 
groom found his voice as his eyes 
flickered about the room and toward 
the door. 

“Well, if that’s the way of it, El- 
len,” he said viciously, “it’s time I 
went! And you'll have only your- 


self to thank for 
the public expo- 
sure of your dead 
father as an em- 
bezzler and a 
thief!” 

Mrs. Desmond 
gave a faint cry 
of horror. Cliff 
whipped about, 
one arm still 
around Ellen, to 
smile grimly at 
his rival’s depart- 
ing back. 

“Go ahead, 
Fairborough,” he 
offered. “They’re 
waiting for you 
out in the hall, and it’s a safe bet 
they’ve already found the stuff in 
your traveling bag.” 

Walter Fairborough stopped 
short, his face a sickly green. 

“What?” gasped Ellen. “Cliff, 
what do you mean?” 

“Thanks to Fairborough,” Cliff 
grinned, “I guess I can tell you the 
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The heavy dra- 
pery at the 
door was sud- 
denly and violently 
parted and the stern, 
tense figure of Cliff 
entered. “Ellen!” he 
cried harshly. “Is 
it too late?” 


whole story now! If he hadn’t made 
that threat to you just now, my dar- 
ling, some of it might still be blind. 
Tell me, was that what he was hold- 
ing over you, the threat to expose 
your father as a thief? To make 
every one believe the very worst of 
your father?” 

Ellen trembled all over. 

“That’s why I had to promise to 
marry him,” she answered faintly. 
“That’s why—— Oh, it nearly 
killed me!” 

“Why wouldn’t it?” asked Cliff, 
crushing her to his heart. “Listen, 
sweet! I went to Desmond & Com- 
pany the day after I saw you last,” 
he flushed. “I admit, Ellen, I 
thought I was all through with Des- 
mond & Company and anything or 
anybody pertaining to them. I was 
after some securities I’d left in your 


father’s personal care. Fairborough 
was forced to tell me that they 
weren’t there, and told me what he 
must have told you. Naturally, he 
counted on my saying or doing noth- 
ing about it, because of my relations 
with the family and with you. He 
as much as told me so.” 

“The coward!” whispered Ellen 
against his heart. 

“Well,” smiled Cliff, his hard eyes 
fixing Walter over her head, “of 
course, I didn’t believe him, knowing 
your father. And, considering this 
sudden marriage that I’ve just bro- 
ken up, I was deeply suspicious of 
him. So I hired a couple of detec- 
tives to keep tabs on him. To make 
a long story short, sweetheart, they 
trailed him to a bank over in Queens 
this morning, where he emptied a 
safe-deposit box that had been hired 
in your father’s name months ago. 
A forged signature, of course. Then 
he came directly here, bag, bonds, 
and baggage.” 

“Cliff, we were going to sail for 
Europe at six o'clock to-night!” 
breathed Ellen, her face pale and her 
eyes wide. 

Walter suddenly grabbed Cliff’s 
arm. 

“Let me go,” he begged hoarsely. 
“Tt’s all there, every single cent of 
it! I was just pilmg up a stake, 
and if you send me up the river it’ll 
only mean scandal for Desmond & 
Company. Let me go!” 

“Let him go,” whispered Ellen, 
turning her face away. 

“Well, if it’s all there,” conceded 
Cliff. “I can’t refuse you anything 
on your wedding day, darling. But 
don’t let the parson go.” He smiled 
as her face turned crimson. “Yes, 
I stopped and got a license.” 

He beckoned to Walter Fairbor- 
ough and passed through the cur- 
tains, the self-betrayed and _ self- 
admitted embezzler following on 
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shaky legs. In three minutes Cliff 
was back in the library, and the 
front door was heard to open and 
close. 

Cliff took the trembling, blushing 
girl by the arm and led her up to 
the Reverend Mr. Dolbear, who was 
exchanging awed whispers with Mrs. 
Desmond. 

“T apologize with all my heart for 
interrupting you, reverend,” Cliff 
said gravely. “The best I can do 
is to offer myself to help you com- 
plete the ceremony. But I’m afraid 
you'll have to start all over again.” 


The minister looked at Ellen for 
confirmation of this remarkable re- 
quest. She nodded, too happy to 
speak, and smiled. gloriously at him 
through tears of joy. The minister 
had to look at her again in an at- 
tempt to convince himself that this 
was the same bride as before. It 
wasn’t. It was an entirely differ- 
ent bride. This one glowed and 


shimmered like the moon with love 
and happiness. 

“Dearly beloved,” he began, while 
Ellen smiled happily at the man she 
loved. 


ILL COOPER had not been born 

with a silver spoon in her mouth; 
neither had she gone to fashionable 
finishing schools nor been introduced to 
society by socially-prominent parents. 
Jill earned her own living and had to 
fight hard for most everything that she 


got. 


But Jill was true-blue and when 


she gave her heart to a man, she meant 
it. There was no playing at love for 


jill. 


When she met and fell in love 


with Guy Clifford, wealthy society man, 
she thought that she had at last found 
heaven on earth. But life treats girls 
like Jill in a hard fashion and she soon 
found that happiness was not yet to be 


hers. 


You'll want to read this story, “Ten- 
cent Love,” which is Maysie Greig’s 
latest, and which begins in next week’s 
issue of this magazine. Order your copy 
from your news dealer now. 
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Splendid Night 
By Prrer A. Lea 


HE moon was white, and there 
Was magic in the air that splendid night, 

And loveliness to share— 
And I remember too, that you 
Were keen to dare the trail up where 
You said the stars seemed nearer, 
And that I, 
Was too content with things 
Just as they were, to try 
To change them, or to make the beauty clearer— 
Strange, isn’t it, that these rememberings 
Drift to and fro—and do you know 
The moon is white again to-night? 
It gives me much to ponder on— 
Suppose. suppose that we had gone! 


| | 


‘Tempest 


By 
John Scott 
Douglas 


TOP here!” Cicily Turner di- 
rected Cort Stuart breathlessly. 
All unconscious of the beau- 
tiful picture she presented to the 
admiring eyes of the man who stood 
beside her on the polished deck of 
the Moroa, Cicily breathed deeply 
of the soft breeze whispering through 
the palm trees on the shore, bring- 
ing her the heavy scents of jasmine, 
acacia, and hibiscus. The girl’s sun- 
tanned cheeks were flushed with ex- 
citement as her eager blue eyes 
swept from the sunset sky, which 
burnished the water like hammered 
bronze, to the waving palm trees on 
the point of the lagoon. 


The rough-hewn young giant 
stared down at her honey-hued head, 
smiling sadly. Cort Stuart’s gray 
eyes were melancholy, and lines of 
anxiety furrowed his rugged, 
bronzed. face. 

“You want me to put you ashore 
here to surprise him?” 

Cicily nodded gayly, gripping his 
arm. “Come on, snap out of it, 
Cort! It’s no funeral—it’s my mar- 
riage! Bob Rudrig’s house is be- 
yond that point, isn’t it? Well, I'll 
run along the beach and give him 
the surprise of his life.” 

Cort’s eyes were bleak. 
times surprises——” 


“Some- 
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Cicily’s heart froze at what she saw. Bob, in 
rumpled white ducks, his face black-bearded, 
Hatred flashed 
in the girl’s narrowing eyes as she looked at 


held a native girl in his arms. 


Cicily. 


The girl tossed her blond head as 
she interrupted: “Nonsense! You’ve 
seen Bob only twice. Why is there 
always condemnation in your voice 
when you speak of some one you 
scarcely know?” 

Cort’s wide, humorous mouth 
tightened imperceptibly, and he 
shrugged. When he faced the sun- 
set sky, the lines had deepened in 
his face. 

Cicily thought she understood. 
How could a man be fair to a rival 
when he was in love with that rival’s 
sweetheart? Jealousy would color 
any opinion he might form! 

“Tt’s just ten days since I picked 


you up at Papeete, Cicily. Ten 
days of bliss and torture for me. 
Bliss because I love you; tor- 
ture because I’m taking you to 
your fiancé. Maybe I’m preju- 
diced, but I can’t see you mar- 
ried to Bob Rudrig. You and 
he were high-school sweet- 
hearts. You haven’t seen him 
in six years, since he inherited 
this island of Tongo-Tahu from 
his uncle.” 

“But I loved him then, Cort. 
And I do now!” 

He shook his curly brown 
head. “At sixteen you were too 
young to form judgment for a 
girl of twenty-two. Your par- 
ents objected to your marry- 
ing him then. But now, after 
not seeing him for six years, 
you’ve come down to the South 
Seas to be his bride. Pretty 
risky, isn’t it? Perhaps Id bet- 
ter stick around for a day or so 
in case you change your mind.” 

“Do you think I’d go back 
to the States, admitting I’m 
wrong?” she flared. “When I 
know darn well I’m not, Mr. 
Moralist!” 

His strong, handsome face re- 
laxed in a pale smile. “I’d 
never admit any man was good 


enough for you, Cicily! Perhaps 
that’s my trouble!” 
“Youre a dear, Cort! When I 


reached Papeete, I had misgivings 
about making a ten-day trip with 
a strange white man. But you’ve 
been a prince!” 

He winced. “If you’d given me 
the slightest encouragement, I’m 
afraid I'd have borne you off to the 
nearest missionary. Married you!” 

She caught the hurt in his voice, 
saw it in his. shadowed: eyes. 

“You’ve been awfully sweet, Cort. 
You'll always share a wee corner of 
my heart, though Bob will be my 
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‘one and only.’ Now, be an angel 
and put the boat ashore before I 
begin to cry.” 

A tortured smile quirked his 
mouth. “Right-o!” 

He rattled off some words in a 
native Tahitian dialect. Two brown 
Polynesians lowered an outrigger 
into the water, where it rocked gen- 
tly on the glassy swells. 

As he helped her into the boat, 
Cicily couldn’t fail to see the white- 
ness of his trembling lips or the 
haunting sadness of his gray eyes. 

She waved to him as the outrig- 
ger scudded across the burnished 
waters. He waved once; then, quite 
suddenly, he entered the pilot house. 

Cicily wondered about this fine- 
looking young copra trader. In 
Papeete it was rumored he had 
grown wealthy by trading. She 
judged from snatches of conversa- 
tion that he had traveled all over 
the world, but had found his niche 
in the South Seas. 

Thoughts of Cort Stuart were 
driven from her mind as the out- 
rigger plunged through the booming 
surf. Kekela lifted her in his arms, 
depositing her with a flash of white 
teeth on the beach. 

Cicily thanked the boy, asking 
him to bring her bags to the house 
later. Both Tahitians nodded. 

She ran along the white sand. Her 
face fell upon seeing a dilapidated, 
sun-bleached house set under droop- 
ing palms. 

“Tt’s the weather,” she decided. 
“Perhaps heavy rains and hot suns 
make it impossible to keep a house 
looking presentable.” 

A good half hour’s walk brought 
her to the unkempt lawn. The 
house was so forbiddingly silent 
that Cicily paused before the screen 
door. What if Bob were away? 

Girlish laughter abruptly shat- 
tered the silence. From within came 


sounds of scuffling, hoarse chuckling, 


another tinkling laugh. 


Cicily hesitated. Then, summon- 
ing her courage, she crossed the 
porch silently and opened the door. 
Her heart froze at what she saw. 

A huge, flabby man in rumpled 
white ducks held a native girl in his 
arms. Dressed in tapa cloth, the 
girl’s brown legs were bare, and her 
black hair streamed almost to the 
floor. She laughed up into the man’s 
black-bearded face, her dancing 
black eyes mischievous and provoca- 
tive. 

For a moment Cicily failed to 
recognize the thick features, the pur- 
pled jaw, or the tousled black hair 
of the man. Then she did, and that 
recognition staggered her. 

“Bob!” 

The man turned red-rimmed 
brown eyes at her. No recognition 
stirred in their blank depths for sev- 
eral endless seconds, and then the 
dark jaw sagged. He dropped the 
gir] onto the floor. 

“Perhaps that’ll teach you to do 
your work!” he growled. 

Hatred flashed in the girl’s nar- 
rowing eyes as she rose on trem- 
bling limbs. Hatred for Cicily. 

“Go!” Bob roared at her, pushing 
her toward the rear door. 

The native girl uttered a single 
venomous epithet, unintelligible to 
Cicily. Bob Rudrig took a step to- 
ward her, and she fled. 

He smiled sheepishly; a grimace 
which froze Cicily’s heart. 

“What’s the meaning of—of 
this?” she demanded vibrantly. 

He threw back his tousled head, 
laughing uproariously. “Jealous?” 

She shuddered. “Did I come here 
to see you make love to a native?” 

He sobered suddenly. “Make 
love? How absurd! Fetia wasn’t 
doing her work. I was—well, trying 
to scare her.” 
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Cicily’s blue eyes were cold. “She 
didn’t look frightened!” 

He laughed harshly, advancing 
toward her. “Let’s not quarrel, 
beautiful! Why didn’t you let me 
know you were coming?” 

She shrank from him as she would 
from a wild beast. 

“TY did write. But when you 
failed to meet me at Papeete, I—I 
couldn’t wait. I came up in the 
Moroa.” 

His red-rimmed eyes grew small. 
“Cort Stuart’s boat? Has he a 

“__made love to me? No; he 
was every inch a gentleman!” 

His clenched, hairy fists twitched. 
“Ts that the truth?” 

Cicily’s eyes brimmed. “Bob 
Rudrig! Gone native!” 

He stiffened as though he’d been 
struck. “Forgive me,” he muttered. 
“But I can’t help being jealous. 
You're so beautiful, Cicily. More 
beautiful even than I remembered 
you being!” 


His face softened as he ap- 
proached. Involuntarily she drew 
back. 


“Bob,” she said brokenly, “I can’t 
kiss you after—after Her 
voice broke. “The look in Fetia’s 
eyes! She loves you; you love her. 
Why did you ask me to come out 
here? Why, oh, why?” 

“You little silly! You don’t be- 
lieve there’s anything between us, 
do you? You'll learn! These na- 
tives need discipline!” 

Her blue eyes flashed. “You dis- 
cipline—with kisses?” 

“That’s discipline for her! She 
loves one of my native boys.” 

Cicily turned toward the windows. 
Her heart seemed dead; tears filled 
her eyes. 

“T’ve come thousands of miles to 
marry you, Bob,” she said dully. “TI 
did it because I trusted you. My 
family objected; they made no bones 


about disliking you. They wouldn’t 
even give me the money to come 
here. I had to earn it, dollar by dol- 
lar, as a stenographer. And when 
I arrived and ran along the beach 
with joy in my heart to surprise you, 
I was the one to be surprised.” 

“Darling!” 

“Don’t kiss me, Bob! I must 
think. And I can’t think in your 
arms. You—you do something to 
me. Even yet!” 

“You were meant for me. 
let a kiss spoil things!” 

“Tt wasn’t your kissing Fetia! It 
was the way she looked at you; the 
way she looked at me. If that isn’t 
love—jealousy: sa 

“You're imagining things!” he in- 
terrupted. 

She laughed—a laugh lacking 
mirth. “Perhaps I’d better face the 
ridicule of Stanton! Playing second 
fiddle to a native isn’t what I came 
out here for.” 

“You'll never play second fiddle 
to any one where I’m concerned!” 

She shrugged as Nuva and Kekela 
entered the room with her bags. 

“Where’s my room, Bob?” 

“There’s only one bedroom.” He 
shifted uneasily. “It may be some 
time before a missionary drops in 
here so that we can be legally mar- 
ried.” 

“We haven’t decided that yet!” 
she said curtly. “Ill feel safer in 
the bedroom for the present. That 
girl!” 

When her bags had been deposited 
in the bedroom, he started to follow 
her. She smiled enigmatically and 
closed the door. She spent as much 
time as she could changing her 
clothes and freshening up after her 
long voyage. Then she dropped 
onto the bed, cupping her aching 
head in her hands. What should 
she do? Return to the States to face 
the ridicule of the townspeople for 


Don’t 
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. being a rejected bride? Or try to 
make the best of things? 

The fires of love Bob Rudrig had 
once kindled now flickered low. His 
explanation about the native girl 
wasn’t convincing. Yet there might 
be circumstances she couldn’t com- 
prehend. The seductive lure of the 
tropics, perhaps? What she failed 
to understand was his brutality to 
Fetia. Would Bob in time come to 
treat his wife like that?” 

He knocked. “Dinner’s ready, 
beautiful.” 

It was another Bob Rudrig she 
confronted. Now clean-shaven, he 
wore a freshly pressed suit of white 
duck, and his black hair was neatly 
combed. But his rejuvenation failed 
to hide the rolls of paunchy flesh un- 
der his red-rimmed eyes or the gen- 
eral flabbiness of what had once 
been a hard, strong body. At 
twenty-four he had the figure of 
forty. He lacked Cort’s clean, hard 
fitness. 

His ardent brown eyes still stirred 
small answering fires in her heart, 


however, as thev sat down. ‘he . 


table stood beside a window facing 
the glistening lagoon with its dense 
fringe of lush, tropical verdure. 

He smiled at her. “You'll love it 
here, sweet. Whispering winds 
through the fronds of the palms, the 
heady scent of acacia and hibiscus, 
lazy days on languid waters.” 

She laughed, her heart feeling 
very full. “You wrote me those 
things, Bob. But now they seem so 
much more real!” 

Her gesture included the skyward- 
sweeping heights rising from the 
blue lagoon, the red sun setting be- 
hind a dark palm, the frigate birds 
and the carmine tropic birds whirl- 
ing above the coral reef. 

“Tongo-Tahu will be paradise 
with you here, beautiful,” he whis- 
pered. “I'll make love to you under 


a palm tree while the Southern Cross 
hangs like a string of brilliants in 
the sky and the jungle chants an ac- 
companiment to my words.” 

She dimpled, her heart swelling. 
“You persuade me!”’ 

“You'll stay!” he said confidently. 
“You'll learn to love it.” 

Feiia entered with a bamboo tray. 
Hostility burned in her black eyes. 
She set a dish before Cicily, another 
before Bob. He changed dishes, 
picked up a fork, and started to eat. 
The girl stared at him, wide-eyed, 
open-mouthed. Then suddenly she 
knocked the fork from his hand. 

Bob sprang to his feet, his hand 
raised toward Fetia. She shrank 
back against the wall, fear filling her 
eyes. Then suddenly something sil- 
ver flashed in her hand and she 
sprang toward Cicily. 

Bob roared at her and caught her 
by the wrist before she could plunge 
the sharp knife into Cicily. He held 
her with both hands while he called 
loudly for a boy, who appeared and 
dragged the girl into the kitchen. 

Cicily was on her feet now, her 
face deathly white. 

“What does this mean?” 

“Poison!” Bob said succinctly. “I 
changed dishes with you to see!” 

A hurt smile twitched Cicily’s red 
mouth. “And she doesn’t love you?” 

“Of course not! That’s just their 
way! Jealous of strangers!” 

Cicily laughed brittlely, and the 
room swung before her eyes like a 
pendulum. “Bob, I won’t believe 
that! She tried to poison me; then 
to knife me. Why? Because you 
belong to her! I’m leaving here!” 

“You can’t leave without my per- 
mission, and I won’t give it. This 
is my island. No one either lands 
or leaves here unless I say so!” 

Her eyes widened incredulously. 
“You—you rotter!” 

He realized he had gone too far. 


x 
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“Listen; I’m just trying to bring you 
to your senses before it’s too late! 
Tl send Fetia away.” 

“Have the boy bring me some- 
thing which isn’t poisoned,” she said 
coolly. She had no appetite now, 
but she needed time to plan. 

When they moved onto the 
screened porch, their conversation 
was very strained. Both covered 
thoughts with meaningless words. 

Finally Cicily arose. “I’m going 
to bed, Bob. 


V’m tired.” 


Hostility burned in Fetia’s black eyes. 


Suddenly he drew her close, cov- 
ering her face with rough kisses.” 
His hot breath stifled her, her heart 
pounded wildly. She dug her nails 
into his face, pushing him away. 

She stood facing him, breathing 
heavily, defying him. Her pulses 
throbbed, and her heart was in her 
throat as he gazed at her with hun- 
gry eyes. 

“Listen,” he said huskily, “why 
wait until a missionary comes? The 
few words he can say will make no 
difference in our feelings.” 

“None!” she said fiercely. “None 
at all!” 

“Then 
her. 

“Don’t touch me!” she exploded. 
“You beast!” 

But he seized her in his arms 
again. Something in his eyes terri- 
fied her. She beat his face as he 
pressed hot, damp kisses on her 
throat. A loathing swept over her. 
She dug her nails 
into his eyes. As 
he released her, she 
sprang back. 

Bob Rudrig 
laughed trium- 
phantly. “You lit- 


” He advanced: toward 


Suddenly something silver 

flashed in her hand and she sprang toward Cicily. Bob roared at her 

and caught her by the wrist before she could plunge the sharp knife 
into Cicily. 
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‘tle vixen! Do you imagine that will 
- do you any good?” 

Barring her way to the living 
room, he laughed coarsely. Loath- 
ing for him swept over her in sick- 
ening waves. She ran a shaking 
hand through her shorn amber locks 
to rub the numbness from her head. 
She saw Bob now for the first time 
as he really was. Coarse, uncouth, 
brutal. 

Her whirling mind steadied as she 
suddenly thought of Cort Stuart. 
Remembrance of his wistful gray 
eyes, his strong, handsome face set 
her chilled heart to tingling again. 
He had said he would lay off the 
island of Tongo-Tahu to see if she 
had changed her mind. How well 
he had judged Bob Rudrig! 

As Bob came toward her again, 
two things clarified in Cicily’s mind. 
First, she had never loved this man 
who faced her. A girl of sixteen had 
mistaken hero worship for love, but 
it was doubtful if that girl could 
have felt even hero worship for the 
man Bob Rudrig had become. Sec- 
ond, she knew she loved Cort Stuart 
with all her heart, though she had 
not known it with certainty until 
Bob had kissed her. 

Without a backward glance, Ci- 
cily sprang through the screened 
door and ran toward the rickety 
dock. Bob thundered after her and 
gripped her arm savagely. She 
turned on him with blazing eyes, 
but he imprisoned both her small 
hands in his. 

“Cort!” The words sprang from 
her stricken heart. “Cort, help me!” 

Bob’s damp hand covered her 
mouth. He dragged her into the 
bedroom and flung her into a chair. 
He stared at her through narrowed 
lids for a moment where she sat, 
panting, gazing up at him with wide, 
frightened eyes. Then he walked 
out, locking the door behind him. 


For a long time there was silence 
in the house. Cicily crept to the 
barred window. Moonlight silvered 
the water, and palm trees were sil- 
houetted against the lagoon in black 
relief. 

Two figures moved toward the 
beach. Cicily’s body stiffened as 
the pair passed from the deep shad- 
ows into the white moonlight. Bob! 
Bob and Fetia! 

A sob caught in Cicily’s throat. 
Her rival! Bob had asked her to 
come halfway around the world to 
him while all the time he had been 
making love to this half-civilized 
girl! And Cicily was expected to 
believe in him! 

The moonlight brought an ache 
to her heart. How many times she 
and Cort had sat on the deck of the 
Moroa while the moonlight had 
streamed across the glistening calm- 
ness of the sea! How many times 
he had spoken words of love in his 
songs; songs sung in a voice which 
was like tears in your throat! She 
had known then in her heart, and 
had fought against that knowledge 
as unloyal to Bob. 

But Bob had proved that loyalty 
unmerited. Yet he held her pris- 
oner, and he would continue to hold 
her by force until she yielded to his 
will, Not having any word from 
her, Cort would sail the next day, 
and she would be without a friend 
on this savage South Sea atoll. 


A light tapping on her door awoke 
her from the stupor and caused her 
heart to stand still. She jumped to 
her feet, her body rigid. “Who is 
it?” she faltered. 

“Cort,” answered the soft, rich 
voice she loved. 

Her heart beat wildly, and her 
eyes stung with tears. She was 
locked in—a prisoner. Her voice 
trembled as she explained. 
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A moment of silence; then: 
“Stand back, darling.” 

Darling! Her pulses throbbed at 
his use of the word. 

She stepped back, and the door 
creaked on its hinges as Cort Stuart 
hurled himself against it. 

The door finally gave way, and 
Cort fell against her. Color flooded 
her cheeks as he caught her in his 
arms. Her heart pounded until it 
was hard to breathe. 

His rugged, bronzed face was anx- 
ious. “Sweet one, did I hurt you?” 

A faint little smile hovered on her 
red lips. “No, Cort. You would 
never hurt me.” 

He released her, deep color creep- 
ing up under the bronze of his skin. 
“J—I thought I heard you call.” 

A lump rose in her heart. “I 
tried to escape. Bob—that girl!” 

Cort’s face hardened. “I’ve seen 
Rudrig twice. I tried to warn you; 
it was the bitterest pill I’ve ever 
swallowed, seeing you come here. 
You were so certain he was a gen- 
tleman that I tried to persuade my- 
self I must be mistaken.” 

She shuddered. “It was I who 
was mistaken! Take me away, Cort. 
Anywhere! I never want to see him 
again!” 

He looked down into her full eyes 
in a way which made her suddenly 
fee] shy. Her senses reeled, and she 
closed her eyes. His warm lips 
touched her closed eyelids, and she 
trembled in his arms. 

“Darling,” he said huskily, “won’t 
you marry me? I’ve loved you from 
the first. That sweet, serious little 
smile of yours. Your honey hair, 
your speaking eyes, your beckoning 
lips. I want to care for you, pro- 
tect you, give you the things you 
deserve.” 

She opened her eyes to look into 
his grave, earnest face. Fire flowed 
through her veins when their eyes 


met and locked for a long moment. 
of understanding. It seemed that ~ 
she could feel his heart pounding 
against hers. She felt that their 
hearts met and entwined in that mo- 
ment, and that their message was 
one. 

She laughed—a shaken little 
laugh. “I do trust you, Cort. Take 
me away. I am your woman; your 
love. Be good to me, my darling. 
Be good to me and I will try to give 
you happiness.” 

He laughed brokenly. “Make me 
happy, dear heart? It is happiness 
to hear your voice, to look into your 
eyes, to see you smile. You are all 
happiness to me, and I thought I 
had lost you.” 

Their lips met. Flames leaped 
through her body, robbing her of 
strength. She clung to him, marvel- 
ing in his strongness and firmness. 
Cort—her Cort! 

He released her, looking down 
into her starry eyes. “We must go 
now,” he said. “Rudrig may return 
at any time.” 

She shivered slightly and nodded. 
They hurried down to the outrigger 
with her bags. Cort’s boys lifted 
them into his dugout, and they 
squared off from the little dock. A 
milky path of phosphorescence 
stirred behind their dugout as Cicily 
dropped with a glad little sigh into 
the hollow of Cort’s arm. He held 
her close, kissing her soft hair. 

“Soon we will be safe,” he whis- 
pered. 

But he spoke too soon. The stac- 
cato crack of a pistol shattered the 
musical chant of the jungle. Sitting 
up, Cicily saw a white puff of smoke 
on the shore. Bob Rudrig! 

A blinding flash of light pierced 
the smoke puff. Kekela uttered a 
low moan, dropping into the bow. 
Cort moved quickly to the side of 
the fallen boy. 
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. “Kekela is 
~ snapped. 
luckily!” 

Three more hastily aimed bullets 
whined above the skimming outrig- 

er. 

“We can reach the Moroa before 
they can overtake us, unless Rudrig 
kills Nuva. Then, with a long-range 
rifle, ll give him a taste of his own 
medicine if he’s looking for trouble.” 

Natives jumped into outriggers at 
the dock. A cold chill settled over 
Cicily’s heart. 

Suddenly the soft pur of a 
motor filled the air. 

He gripped her arm. “The 
motor boat! I’d forgotten!” 


unconscious!” he 
“Only a shoulder wound, 


Suddenly a fin cleft the surface. 
before Cicily’s pain-filled eyes. 
turned and then swam frantically away from her. 


Cicily’s blue eyes widened. “You 
mean he’ll overtake us?” 

Cort’s mouth hardened, and he 
nodded. “If Kekela hadn’t dropped 
his paddle overboard, I might have 
helped. But with only one pad- 
dler. His arm tightened about 
her shoulders and drew her close. 


A shark fin! 
She screamed once. 
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“Whatever happens, Cicily, re- 
member I loved you.” 

His words were like an acknowl- 
edgment of impending doom. 
She raised imperious lips. 
me, darling,” she said simply. 

He drew her close, his lips against 
hers. Emotion surged up in her 
heart, and her head whirled. The 
heady perfume of & ry 
jasmine and_hibis- 
cus, the soft, balmy 
breeze, the lilting of 


“Kiss 


The world spun crazily 
Bob Rudrig 


the riffles against the outrigger were 
all part of that kiss. A sob tore at 
her throat. 

“Cort, darling, I never knew what 
it was to love!” 

“Nor I, my sweet! My wander- 
ings have carried me everywhere to 
find such a love. I thought I pur- 
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er a will-o’- 
4 the-wisp until I 
ESS saw you that 

day at Papeete. 
A vision in blue! I felt a little giddy 
when I looked into your eyes; either 
dreams had come true, or truth had 
gone dreaming—I didn’t quite know 
which.” 

Her eyes were glistening and 
starry in the light of the silver moon. 

“And I didn’t know,” she mused 
with a little catch in her voice. 
“Not until Bob kissed me! Then it 
came over me that it was you.” 

He squeezed her hand, facing to 
the stern of the vibrating outrigger. 
The motor boat roared toward them, 
flames spitting from its exhaust as 
it sliced open the glassy surface in 
two white folds. 

Cicily read their fate in Cort’s 
stern, rugged face. Bob would over- 


> take them before they could 


reach the Moroa! 
Perhaps Cort would be 
killed! Perhaps she would be 
taken back, prisoner! An icy panic 
seized her as the motor boat came 
closer, hewing the distance separat- 
ing them. A native was at the wheel. 
Bob Rudrig shouted orders which 
were obliterated by the roaring cres- 
cendo of the boat’s motor. 

The boat cut to the right, then 
swung abruptly toward them. 

“He’s going to smash into us!” 
Cort cried hoarsely. 

He crawled to the unconscious 
boy’s side. Silver glinted in his 
hand. 

“Kekela’s knife! 
to worst, use it!” 

Cicily gripped his arm. 
coming on!” 

“Brace yourself!” 

The motor boat seemed to fly to- 
ward them with the speed of a pro- 
jectile. Cicily clung to Cort, clench- 
ing her teeth. 


If worst comes 


“He’s 
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There was a crash and a raucous 
splintering, tearing and crunching 
of wood. 

Cicily’s mind went blank from the 
concussion, to be restored by the 
sharp shock of the cold water. 

Two portions of the outrigger 
were sinking in the moon’s path. 
Nuva and the now conscious Kekela 
swam toward the larger portion; 
Cort dived from the smaller. Sounds 
caused Cicily to turn. Bob Rudrig 
was swimming toward her! Stand- 
ing, he had been knocked into the 
water also by the impact. And he 
was twenty feet nearer than Cort. 

Suddenly a fin cleft the surface 
between herself and Cort Stuart. A 
shark fin! The world spun crazily 
before her pain-filled eyes. She 
screamed once. Bob Rudrig turned 
and then swam frantically away 
from her, crying hoarsely at the boy 
in the approaching motor boat. 

Cort had once told her that sharks 
seldom molest men swimmers when 
women swimmers are present. The 
remembrance of his words flashed 
into her mind now with stunning 
shock. Whether true or not, the 
shark showed no intention of pur- 
suing Bob Rudrig. 

Her body was numb with a para- 
lyzing terror while her brain swam 
feverishly. As in a dream, she re- 
membered the warm pressure of 
Cort’s lips on hers. She turned to 
look at him for the last time. And 
what she saw sent chills coursing 
down her spine. 

His curly brown head was close 
to that fin, and the knife he had 
taken from Kekela was descending 
in a streak of silver. He was giving 
his life for hers! —The man-eater was 
suddenly galvanized into tons of 
frenzied energy as Cort’s knife 
plunged into the gray side. Its tail 
thrashed the water into diamond 
points of greenish-white light as it 


whirled over to attack. For an in- 
stant she glimpsed the brilliant trail 
of its passage through the water. 

Then it broke the surface again, 
its tail thrashing. Clark still clung 
to a fin, his knife plunging—plung- 
ing—plunging! 

_ The thirty-foot man-eater beat 
the water into gleaming swirls as it 
descended again. White lamps of 
phosphorescence spun through the 
water as the shark slashed with its 
terrible tail. Blood flecked the sur- 
face. She could see man and shark 
outlined in silver below her, and a 
lump rose in her throat to choke her. 

“Cort, my darling!” She formed 
the words with white lips. 

The shark’s trail of greenish-white 
light formed an arc under her as it 
rose, thrashing violently now in the 
throes of death. And she could see 
Cort’s knife plunging into the silver- 
lighted side as he clung to a fin, al- 
ways avoiding the slashing tail, 
which would mangle him with a 
blow. Thousands of pounds of . 
crazed, turbulent energy seeking to 
kill the man she loved! And Cort 
had risked his life for her! 

Suddenly she saw the dying mon- 
ster descending into the depths, and 
a silver body detached itself and 
fought upward to fill bursting lungs 
with air. Cort had won! Panting 
from the struggle, he yet managed 
a smile. 

“Darling,” he gasped huskily, “I 
was so afraid for you.” 

The motor boat drew up along- 
side them, Rudrig intending to seize 
Cicily. But Cort jerked the white 
man into the water and knocked him 
out with a blow on the chin. With 
the owner of the motor boat uncon- 
scious, the native driver was com- 
pletely cowed. He _ transported 
them back to the Moroa. 

On the copra boat there was once 
more activity. Kekela, Nuva, and 
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the other natives hoisted sails, pre- 
paratory to sailing. 

Cicily trembled in Cort’s arms. 
She was unable to blot out the mem- 
ory of what his fate might have 
been, and it seemed to her that he 
would ever be dearer to her for so 
nearly having lost him. 

Cort kissed her—a long, lingering 
kiss. “What is behind us is a night- 
mare, sweet one,” he said gently. 
“A tempest we can forget when the 
seas grow calm again. Ahead lies 
the iridescent stuff of which dreams 
are made. Green, wooded islands 
with rushing cataracts in their 
sides; blue lagoons and bluer seas; 


a good boat and fresh breezes play- 
ing through the rigging. A chance 
to forget the misfortune which might 
have overtaken you in the tempest; 
a chance for-love to bloom in God’s 
loveliest setting, the South Seas; a 
chance, darling, that you and I are 
going to take.” 

Her trembling body grew quiet. 
She became conscious of his strong 
arm supporting her. She turned a 
radiant face up to his. 

“The Moroa’s our love boat,” she 
said with sudden ecstasy. “Let it 


always have fair sailing, loved one.” 
And, his lips on hers, Cort echoed 
her wish. 


I CANNOT FORGET YOU 


] CANNOT forget you and often return 
To the path through the sweet-scented heather, 

Which leads to the mill and the deep-flowing stream 
That reflected us standing together, 

Your head on my breast and my heart to your own, 
And our arms eniaced like the roses, 

Or lime blooms that drip the sweetest perfumes, 
When the passion of Junetide closes. 


T cannot forget you and think of you now 
As I stand in the eventide ashen, 

While a thrush in the lime tree exultingly sings 
The music of requited passion. 

The meadowsweet shakes in the breeze’s embrace, 
The moon and the stream are united; 

And I long to fold you again in my arms, 
And renew all the vows we once plighted. 


FRANKLIN Prerce CARRIGAN 


Kisses Of Scorn 


By Sarah Dawson 


CHAPTER I. 


‘UDY, my dear, he’ll play with 
girls like you, but he'll never 
marry outside of his own class.” 

Judy Tarrant stirred 

uneasily as the words her 
mother had spoken that 
morning came back to 
her to haunt and mock her again. 
She stood at the top of the hill 
and stared at the town nestling in 
the hollow, thinking how drab it 
was, with the narrow streets and big 
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factories; the town from which she 
had longed to escape ever since she 
had been old enough to realize how 
much she hated it. 

But the drab monotony of life 
went on day after day, 
until that morning when 
Clive Darrington walked 
into the big office at the 
factory, and Judy had caught his 
eyes fixed upon her with unfeigne 
interest. 

After that there had been the an- 
nual factory dance, the thrill of 
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which, she told herself, she would 
remember all her life. 

She had danced with Clive Dar- 
rington, and later he had driven her 
home. Since then there had been 
frequent meetings and drives in his 
car, and he had bought her expen- 
sive presents of candy and flowers. 

Judy had lived in a wonderful 
dream of happiness until her moth- 
er’s warning had struck a little ar- 
row of fear into her heart. 

Suppose her mother was right? 
She was only an ordinary working 
girl, and Clive Darrington was 
wealthy, the son of her employer. 
One day he would be the owner of 
the big factory. Was it possible that 
his attentions could mean anything 
to a girl like herself?—Judy won- 
dered. ; 

She brushed a tear from her eye. 
Perhaps, after all, she had better 
not sec him again. There was an- 
other man who wanted to marry 
her—Ralph Holden, the production 
manager of the factory, who had 
lately inherited a small amount of 
money. He had said he would make 
her happy. Would it not be better 
to marry him than risk heartbreak 
with a man who was probably only 
amusing himself? 

A cold wind swept over the hill, 
blowing Judy’s scarf gayly around 
her. A pale-gold wisp of hair es- 
caped from her under jaunty red 
béret and danced across her cheek. 
She brushed it away impatiently. 
She was so absorbed in her thoughts 
that she did not notice the car that 
was rapidly coming up the hill. 

Her mother’s warning! 

It had been like a blow, shatter- 
ing her dreams. For the past week 
she had gone to bed, only to dream 
of the man with whom she had fallen 
madly in love. She had pressed her 
lips to the flowers he had given her, 
whispering the words of love he 


would never hear into their fragrant 
hearts. And she had dreamed 
things that now she realized could 
never be. 

“Why, Judy! I never expected to 
find you up here!” 

Judy turned, startled, to find the 
man of whom she had been think- 
ing close beside her. 

The swift color rushed to her face, 
and she felt her heart throbbing fast. 

“T’ve just been over to Benson’s 
garage,” he told her, without wait- 
ing for her to speak. “When I saw 
you in the glare of the headlights, 
T could scarcely believe my eyes. 
Why did you tell me you had a date 
to-night?” 

Again she flushed in the darkness. 
He had asked her to go for a ride 
with him this evening, and she had 
said she had a previous engagement. 

Now he had discovered that she 
had lied to him. 

“T couldn’t tell you outright that 
I didn’t want to come,” she forced 
herself to say. 

His brows raised. 

“Then you don’t like me?” 

She turned away from him, her 
shoulders drooping. Around them 
the wind shrieked, and the lights in 
the town below twinkled like tiny 
stars. She could not bring herself 
to answer. 

He came close to her, putting his 
hands on her shoulders. 

“Don’t you care, Judy?” he urged 
softly. 

Still there was no answer. He 
turned her around slowly, lifted up 
her face. Her mouth was quiver- 
ing, her violet eyes shining with 
tears. 

“Judy!” he breathed again. 


“Oh! I docare! I do!” she whis- 
pered. “Only I’m so afraid!” 
“Afraid? Of what?” 


She drew away from him. Her 
hands clenched. 
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“You'll hate me when you hear it, 
but I can’t help it. I can’t bear to 
go on like this. I wish I were rich 
and beautiful; then I could tell you 
the truth. It wouldn’t matter then. 
But I’m only a working girl, and 
you are a rich man. I can’t go out 
with you any more.” 

Her voice broke. Shame crim- 
soned her face, and she swallowed 
hard to keep back the tears. 

Clive Darrington looked at her in 
astonishment. He realized what 
this revelation meant. She loved 
him. What did it matter if she was 
not of his own class? Love was the 
only thing that mattered in life. 

“Judy! Oh, my dear! I’m glad 
that you have told me that. You 
see, I love you, too. I wanted to 
see you to-night to say good-by. I 
am going to New York to-morrow. 
But I cannot go alone. I’ve got to 
have you with me.” 

His eager words filled her ears 
as his arms closed around her and 
held her tightly against him. 

“Will you go with me? We'll be 
married. My darling, don’t be 
afraid. We love one another. What 
does anything else matter?” _ 

His lips found hers, silencing the 
protest she would have made. And 
beneath that kiss Judy felt that she 
would never have the strength to 
refuse. She loved this man; she be- 
longed to him. 

Her mother’s warning faded from 
her mind. 

“Tf you love me,” she whispered 
tremulously, “I’m yours. I love you. 
I would go with you to the ends of 
the earth!” 

Their lips met again, sealing their 
compact. The lights in the town 
seemed cold and far away. In the 
arms of the man she loved, Judy 
dreamed of the lights of New York, 
and it seemed to her that they were 
calling. 


It was after ten when Judy 
alighted from Clive Darrington’s 
car at the end of the street where 
she lived. 

Neither of them saw the man who 
stood in the shadow of a doorway, 
watching them. It was Ralph Hol- 
den, who had been waiting for hours 
in the hope of seeing Judy when she 
returned home. 

“You'll remember, darling,” Clive 
Darrington said eagerly. “When 
you reach New York to-morrow 
night, get a taxi and drive straight 
to the Fitzlyon Hotel. I shall en- 
gage your room by phone to-night, 
so everything will be in order. I 
shall join you there later. You're 
sure you'll not be afraid?” 

“No,” she laughed tremulously. 
“Only afraid that it all sounds too 
good to be true.” 

He pressed her lips with his. 

“It’s true, all right,” he whispered 
back. “Good night, darling.” 

Then Judy was standing on the 
pavement alone, watching the car 
as it disappeared around the corner. 

As she turned to walk on, Ralph 
Holden stepped out, blocking her 
path. 

“What were you doing with the 
young boss?” he demanded angrily. 
“You’ve been with him all the eve- 
ning, and your mother said you'd 
gone to the movies with Connie 
Mills. You lied to her, didn’t you?” 

“Let me pass,” she said coolly. 

“You think you're lucky for him 
to take you out and kiss you,” he 
went on quickly. “Well, let me tell 
you this, Judy: He'll never give 
you what I will—real love and a 
wedding ring.” 

“TI don’t want either of those from 
you,” she retorted. “Take your 
hands off me!” 

That night, mingled with her 
dreams of the man she loved, the 
man she was to meet in New York 
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“Why, Judy! I never expected to find you up 

here! WhenTI saw you in tke glare of the head- 

lights, I could scarcely believe my eyes. Why 
did you tell me you had a date to-night?” 
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trunks that had just been 
sent up to her room in the 
hotel where Clive Darring- 
ton had installed her two 
days before. 

Gorgeous silk undies, lovely 
negligees in fascinating col- 
ors, expensive silk stockings 
—all the loveliest things that 
the heart of any girl could 
desire. 

She put them away into 
various drawers, humming as 
she touched their softness. 

“T want my bride to be 
dressed like a queen,” Clive 
had said when Judy had 
shyly remonsirated with him 


to-morrow, came the remembrance for the amount of things he had 
of those two warnings. ordered. 
To-morrow would be her wedding 


Laughter and happiness, beauti- day! 


ful things for which she had always She went to the closet and took 
craved! Judy felt a thrill of delight down a white satin gown which was 
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to be her wedding gown, over which 
she would wear the expensive mink 
coat that he had bought for her. 

She felt that she could scarcely 
wait for the day to come, the day 
when she would be Clive Darring- 
ton’s wife. 

What would her mother say when 
she discovered that she had run 
away from home? Judy told her- 
self that she would forgive her, once 
she knew that she was married. She 
hoped that her wedding would not 
have to be kept secret for long. She 
wanted everybody to know how 
happy she was. 

Her eyes went around the lovely 
room, and mentally she compared it 
with her tiny bedroom at home. As 
Clive Darrington’s wife, luxury like 
this would be hers always. A thrill 
of anticipation went through her. 

From below, the strains of the 
orchestra stole seductively to her 
ears. She had dined and danced 
with the man she loved to-night, and 
now all she could do was to wait 
with joyous anticipation for to-mor- 
row. 

A bride on the eve of her wedding! 

Her face was flushed, and her eyes 
shone with the light of love that 
transforms the face of every girl to 
whom it comes. 

Judy raised her head as the sound 
of knocking came to her ears. Lis- 
tening, she discovered that the 
knock was on the outer door of her 
suite. 

Could it be the man she loved? 

She glanced hastily at herself in 
the mirror, smoothing down her 
hair. 

The knock was repeated. Pass- 
ing into the other room and closing 
the bedroom door behind her, Judy 
called, “Come in.” 

The door opened slowly, and as 
it did so Judy uttered a gasp and 
stiffened. 
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The man who entered was the last 
in the world whom she desired to 
see. It was Ralph Holden! 

“Oh!” she gasped. “How dare 
you come here?” 

He laid his hat and stick on the 
table. 

“T came the first moment I could,” 
he replied. “Judy, why were you 
mad enough to come here with that 
man?” 

“Has it anything to do with you?” 
she asked. 

“Everything. Apart from my 
own feelings for you, there’s your 
mother. I promised her I’d come 
after you and bring you back home. 
You see, I happened to overhear you 
when you were making your ar- 
rangements.” 

She looked him up and down fu- 
riously. 

“I’m quite capable of looking 
after myself,” she told him. 

“But you’re not. Don’t you un- 
derstand? A girl can’t do a thing 
like this and keep her reputation.” 

Judy laughed. 

“T’m afraid, in your eyes, my rep- 
utation has gone already,” she said 
lightly. 

“But you do not understand. 
You’re young and innocent; you 
don’t realize what it means.” 

“Perhaps it will interest you to 
know,” she said coldly, “that I am 
to be married to Mr. Darrington in 
the morning. Now, will you please 
go?” 

He took up his hat. 

“He’s deceiving you,” he an- 
swered. “He'll never marry you. 
Won’t you come back with me, be- 
fore it’s too late?” 

She picked up his 
pushed it into his hand. 

“T’ll come back as Clive Darring- 
ton’s wife,” she told him. 

“And I repeat that he'll never 
marry you. Well, good-by, Judy. 


stick and 
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At least, I have done my best to 
help you.” 

He left her standing there con- 
temptuously in the middle of the 
room. As he stepped into the cor- 
ridor, his eyes lit up. A man was 
coming straight toward him. It was 
Clive Darrington. 

For a moment the two men did 
not speak. 

“What were you doing in that 
room?” demanded Clive Darrington 
at last. 

Ralph Holden’s eyes narrowed. 
His quick brain saw a chance of get- 
ting even with the girl who had re- 
pulsed him so often. 

“Ts that any business of yours?” 
he sneered. 

“Tt certainly is. The girl who oc- 
cupies that suite happens to be——” 

Ralph Holden cut him short. 

“Indeed? But I am afraid I have 
a previous right to the affections of 
Judy Tarrant.” 

Clive Darrington’s face was pale 
and angry. The other man saw his 
advantage and seized it. 

“Of course, I can’t blame her for 
coming here with you,” he went on. 
“A girl like Judy Tarrant seizes all 
the good times she can get. Only, 
as one man to another, don’t lose 
your head over her. She is yours 
now, as once she was mine in the 
past.” 

“Stop!” 

Clive Darrington clenched his 
hands against his sides, and it was 
with difficulty that he refrained 
from striking the man who was ut- 
tering those poisonous words. 

“Very weil. I was cnly warning 
you,” Ralph Holden said coolly and, 
turning, walked away. 

Clive Darrington stood staring at 
the closed door of Judy’s suite. 

Could it be true?—he wondered. 
The thought was torture. What had 
that man been doing in her room? 


It was late, and she was supposed to 
have retired for the night. Instead, 
Ralph Holden had been in there 
with her. 

He strode to the door, and raised 
his hand to knock. Then it dropped 
limply to his side. No, he could not 
face her to-night. If this thing was 
true, then he could not bear it. He 
turned on his heel and went back 
along the corridor, going down the 
stairs and out of the hotel into the 
dark streets. 

Judy! 

The utterance of her name was 
like a prayer in his heart. He re- 
membered how she had danced with 
him earlier in the evening, her 
cheeks flushed, her innocent eyes 
lifted to his face, her body trembling 
in his arms with happiness, she had 
said. Now he wondered bitterly 
whether the happiness had been be- 
cause she knew she was seeing that 
other man to-night. 

What could he believe? Judy’s 
eyes or Ralph Holden’s words? 

Heedless of time or distance, he 
went on and on. The bright lights 
of the city seemed to mock him. 
People were returning from the thea- 
ters; cars in which sat beautiful girls 
and handsome men crowded the 
streets. And all the time those 
words went throbbing through his 
head as he thought of the girl who 
was to be his bride: 

“She is yours now, as she was 
mine once in the past.” 

He stepped off the curb, some one 
screamed, something hit him, and he 
knew no more. 


Judy awoke with a thrill of pleas- 
ant anticipation. 

Her eyes went round the luxuri- 
ous room, which the winter sunlight 
already flooded with its golden love- 
liness. 

It was her wedding day! 
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At first she could scarcely believe 
the wonder of it. 

The wedding was fixed for eleven 
o’clock at a small church not far 
away. She had several hours in 
which to make herself as beautiful 
as possible for the man she was to 
marry. 

Clive Darrington! 

Lying there among the pillows, 
she found herself thinking of him. 
He was so handsome with his clear- 
cut features and keen blue eyes be- 
neath heavy brows that were dark 
like his wavy brown hair. She 
thought of the other man who 
wanted to marry her with a little 
shudder of distaste. 

Ralph Holden would never in- 
spire her love. There had_ been 
something about him the night be- 
fore that had opened her eyes to his 
true nature. His words came back 
to her: 

“He'll never marry you. He’s de- 
ceiving you.” 

Strange that her mother had said 
something like that. But they did 
not know Clive Darrington. She 
loved him and trusted him, and to- 
day she was to be his bride. There 
was a knock on the door, and a maid 
entered with her breakfast. She 
drank her coffee, sitting up in bed, 
while in the adjoining room she 
heard the pleasant sound of running 
water. 

She lingered in the bath, remem- 
bering with a twist of her mouth 
the zinc bath at home into which 
she could barely squeeze herself. 
Now she had said good-by to every- 
thing like that. 

After her bath, she fingered the 
white satin, wishing that she were 
going to have a huge wedding; but 
she dismissed the thought. After 
all, what did it matter? It was es- 
sential that their wedding should be 
kept secret at first, Clive had told 


her. She loved him so much that 
she would do anything in the world 
for him. 

With a thrill of joy, she realized 
that at last it was time she dressed 
for her wedding. 

She slipped the white gown over 
her head, and it fell in simple, flow- 
ing lines to her ankles. 

She pulled a small velvet hat over 
her head, and slipped her arms into 
the mink coat, completely hiding 
her dress. 

She was ready, and it was nearly 
time to start. 

But where was her bridegroom? 

Anxiously, she lifted the telephone 
receiver, and called his room; but he 
was not there. 

With a puzzled frown she went 
down stairs, hoping to catch sight 
of him. But though plenty of peo- 
ple crowded the dining room and 
went in and out of the hotel lobby, 
there was no sign of the man whom 
she .was to marry. 

At last she went up to the room 
clerk’s desk. 

“Mr. Darrington went out and 
gave up the key to his room last 
night,” he informed her. “He has 
not been back since.” 

Judy turned away and went back 
to her suite, her mind numbed with 
sudden fear, and took off the fur 
coat and hat. 

For a long time she stood in her 
bedroom, her hands gripping the 
edge of the dressing table, her eyes 
fixed as if fascinated on the little 
marble clock that stood there. 

He had given up his key last 
night, and he had not been back 
since. 

And it was ten thirty—only half 
an hour to the time when they 
should be made man and wife! 

“He'll come!” she kept saying to 
herself. ‘“There’s plenty of time. 
He’ll come at the last minute.” 
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Quarter to eleven! 

Her heart was thudding now be- 
neath the bodice of the white gown. 
She looked down at it, and hot tears 
fell from her cheek and splashed on 
the soft whiteness. She rubbed them 
away with superstitious fear. 

Tears on a wedding gown were 
said to be unlucky. 

“Please let him come! If he fails 
me, I won’t be able to bear it!” A 
prayer went up from her heart. 

The clock said one minute to 
eleven. 

“Wilt thou have this man to be 
thy wedded husband? Wilt thou 
love, honor, and obey him x 

Parts of the marriage service that 
she had read in the prayer book ran 
through her mind, until she felt her 
brain reeling. All her body seemed 
rigid, as if the blood in her veins 
had frozen. And the clock said ten 
minutes past eleven. 

She shuddered at her reflection in 
the white gown. Suddenly she 
pulled it off, and trod on it where 
it lay on the carpet. 

She was a thing of scorn; a bride 
deserted on her wedding morning! 

Where was Clive Darrington? 
What had happened to keep him 
away from her? 

Shuddering, she thought of the 
possibility of an accident. Then, 
just as quickly, jeering voices 
seemed to speak to her, mocking 
her in the bitter loneliness of her 
room. 

“He'll never give you real love 
and a wedding ring.” 

She shrank back, as if already the 
finger of scorn pointed to her. 

They had warned her, but she 
hadn’t believed them. 

He had repented of his decision to 
marry her, and had walked out of 
the hotel, leaving her to meet the 
situation as best she could. 

What could she do? 


By staying with Clive Darrington 
she had lost her good name. She 
had run away from home without 
any explanation, and now the man 
she trusted had deceived her. 


Judy crossed the street from the 
station and jumped onto a trolley 
car. With burning eyes she saw the 
familiar buildings go past her as she 
gripped the small case she carried. 

She was going home, but would 
her mother forgive her? 

It seemed to her, as she walked up 
the familiar street where she lived, 
that faces appeared at the windows, 
mocking faces that laughed because 
she had come back home beaten and 
disillusioned. Her fingers fumbled 
with the key at her own door. She 
had scarcely opened it before a cry 
greeted her. 

“Judy, my girl! My darling!” 

The case clattered from her hands. 
She was down on her knees, her cold 
hands clasped in those of her mother. 

“Oh, mother, please take me back! 
I’ve done wrong, been foolish. But 
I had to come home.” 

“Of course, dear. Where else 
should you go? Thank heavens, 
you’ve come back, my lamb.” Mrs. 
Tarrant rocked Judy to and fro, 
hushing her as she had done when 
she was a child; but a great fear was 
at her heart. 

Her daughter had been foolish, 
had gone away with her employer’s 
son. She had come back; but, if the 
truth were known, every one would 
scorn her. 

“Mother!” Judy’s voice was 
quivering with sobs as she hid her 
burning face. “You were right. 
He wouldn’t marry me. What shall 
I do?” 

Her mother’s tears fell on Judy’s 
bowed head. Nobody would ever 
know the agony she had undergone 
when she had discovered that Judy 
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had gone away with Clive Darring- 
ton. It was Ralph Holden who had 
told her. 

“You'll have to live it down,” she 
said, smoothing the soft golden hair. 
“You made a terrible mistake, but 
we'll pull through together.” 


“Feeling better, Judy?” 
Judy blushed as she replied to the 
girl who worked at the desk next to 


hers. She was back at the factory, 
and everybody thought that she had 
been absent owing to illness. 

If they knew the truth! She im- 


agined the scorn with which they 
would regard her. 

At one time she had taken pleas- 
ure in her work. Now she felt that 
she hated it, and the hours dragged 
until she thought the day would 
never end. 


“Oh, mother, please take me 
back! I’ve done wrong, been 
foolish in going away with 
Clive. But I had to come 
home. He wouldn’t marry 
me. What shall I do?” 
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Ralph Holden, she learned, had 
left the factory a few days before. 
She dared not inquire about Clive 
Darrington. 

But every time the door opened, 
her heart leaped, thinking it might 
be him. 

“Judy!” The woman in charge of 
the large room called her. “Just 
slip up to the boss’s office with -this, 
will you? They’ve left it in here by 
mistake.” 

She took the envelope and 
climbed the stairs to the big private 
office. Knocking at the door, she 
opened it and walked in. 

“A letter got left in our office by 
mistake,” she began, by way of ex- 
planation to the girl who came up 
to her. Then her eyes went over the 
head of the girl to a man who stood 
by the desk, frowning over a letter 
in his hand. 

Her face went suddenly white. It 
was Clive Darrington! 

“All right,” said the girl, wonder- 
ing what was the matter with Judy. 
“You can give it to me.” 

“Oh, I—I ” stammered Judy, 
and stood there uncertainly. What 
should she do? She thought quickly. 
There was only one way out of the 
office. If she waited in the corridor, 
Clive Darrington would be forced to 
pass her when he came out. 

She slipped out, shutting the door 
behind her. For a few minutes she 
leaned against the wall, her hands 
to her racing heart. 

It seemed hours to Judy before 
the door of the office opened and 
she saw the tall figure emerge. Had 
she seen his eyes at that moment, 
she would have noticed that he was 
like a man walking in his sleep. As 
he came nearer, she stepped into his 
path. 

“Clive!” she whispered fearfully. 

He put his hand to his head, and 
looked down at her, his face utterly 


blank, as if he were looking at a 
stranger. 

“Why did you leave me alone in 
New York?” she went on desper- 
ately. 

His face grew stern. With a con- 
temptuous movement he brushed 
her out of his path. 

“I don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about,” he said coldly. “Your 
place is downstairs. You had bet- 
ter return there.” 

With every trace of color drained 
from her face, Judy stood speech- 
less, staring after him. 

He had treated her like a stran- 
ger. 

Judy went back to her work, feel- 
ing that her suffering was almost 
more than she could bear. 

But she did not know that up- 
stairs, in his private office, the man 
she had just left sat with his head 
in his hands, struggling to overcome 
that awful blankness of his brain 
that he had experienced since his ac- 
cident that night in New York. 

He had recovered to find himself 
in a hospital. In spite of his fall, 
there was scarcely any outward in- 
jury. But the concussion had af- 
fected his memory, and though he 
had been brought back by his fa- 
ther, with whom the hospital au- 
thorities had communicated, his 
mind regarding everything that had 
happened before the accident was 
blank. It was as if a veil had been 
drawn over his past life obscuring 
all that had gone before. 

That meeting with Judy in the 
corridor had stirred the chords of 
his memory faintly, but to try to 
think was torture. 

He got up and prepared to go 
home. But somehow he carried the 
image of Judy’s face with him as he 
had seen it that afternoon. 

What had she meant? In what 
way was she connected with his past 
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that was so mysteriously hidden 
away from him? 


Ralph Holden stepped back into 
the dark doorway as he saw the em- 
ployees coming out of the big fac- 
tory. 

On discovering that Judy had re- 
turned from New York, he had 
made inquiries there, and learned 
about Clive Darrington’s accident. 

He knew that the other man’s 
memory of the past was blotted out, 
and guessed that he would have for- 
gotten what part Judy had played 
in his life. 

Even yet, Ralph told. himself, it 
was not too late to win the girl he 
desired for himself. 

Suddenly he saw her coming 
along the street, a tired-looking crea- 
ture in her worn winter coat and red 
béret. He had a swift vision of her 
as he had seen her at the hotel, 
strikingly beautiful in a rose-pink 
taffeta gown that revealed her soft, 
gleaming shoulders. He knew that 
she only needed lovely clothes to 
make her perfect. Clothes such as 
he could buy her since he had come 
into possession of his uncle’s money. 

He stepped into her path. 

“So you're back home again, 
Judy?” he greeted her softly. 

Judy started and looked at him 
with hunted eyes in the dusk. 

“TI thought you were staying in 
New York,” she stammered in reply. 

Seeing Ralph Holden brought 
that night at the hotel vividly back 
to her mind, made the thing that 
had seemed like a dream grow more 
real to her. 

“No,” he smiled. “After you had 
gone, there was no attraction for me 
there.” 

She felt panic-stricken, for this 
man knew her shameful secret. 

“T’ll have to be going,” she said, 
moving away from him. 


He laid a detaining hand on her 
arm. 

“There’s no hurry,” he told her. 
“T’'ll walk home with you. There’s 
something I want to say to you.” 

Judy could scarcely walk as he 
fell into step beside her. The tor- 
ture she had suffered this afternoon 
had made her head ache, and her 
eyes were like dark pools in her pale 
face. Fear of what this man would 
have to say to ‘her set her heart 
thudding unevenly. 

“T don’t know why you follow me 
about,” she said angrily. “Surely I 
have made it plain to you that I ob- 
ject to your conduct?” 

“As many people will object to 
yours when they know the truth,” 
he answered softly. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

They were in a quiet street now, 
and he stopped and faced her. 

“I mean this, Judy: I have al- 
ways wanted you. Now I know a 
way to get you. I offer you mar- 
riage. Promise to say ‘yes,’ or I'll 
tell everybody about your trip to 
New York.” 

She shrank back, the pupils of her 
eyes dilating with fear. 

“You wouldn’t!” she breathed. 

Ralph Holden’s words struck ter- 
ror to her heart. 

She felt as if she were in a trap. 
This man offered her the choice of 
marriage or shame. 

She remembered her mother’s 
elaborate explanations of her ab- 
sence those few days, in order that 
the neighbors should not guess the 
truth. 

Her good name was gone. This 
man who alone knew her secret of- 
fered to keep silent at a price. - 

What should she do? 


A bride! Pale as her wedding veil. 
beneath which shone a gleam of 
pale golden hair, Judy’s eyes were 
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fixed, as if in bewilderment and fear, 
on the flowers and gold cross that 
gleamed upon the altar. 

All the employees of the factory 
had been allowed time off to see 
Judy married to Ralph Holden. 
Tears were in the eyes of some of 
her fellow workers, who were 
touched by her pale beauty. Never 
had they seen so lovely a bride. 

To Judy, the ceremony that fol- 
lowed her passage down the aisle 
was 4 nightmare. 

Her wedding day had come, but 
she was marrying the wrong man. 
The man she loved had deceived 
her, and because the shame he had 
brought upon her name must be 
kept a secret from the world, she 
was compelled to become the wife of 
the man beside her. 

“Wilt thou have this man—wilt 
thou love, honor ve 

She raised bewildered eyes to the 
face of the minister, and her lips 
moved soundlessly. She wanted to 
say: “No! Can’t you see I do not 
love him?” Instead, she murmured: 

“T will!” 

The wedding ring slipped on her 
finger. After that, she was taken 
into the vestry, where she signed her 
own name for the last time. 

She was Ralph Holden’s wife! 

Crowds of girls waited to see her 
come out. They smothered her with 
confetti; their gay cries followed her 
as she got into the waiting car. 
They were envying her, when all 
the time she was being married in 
order to keep the man at her side 
from broadcasting the loss of her 
good name to the world. 

Even her mother did not know 
the truth. She had been at the 
church in a new brown silk dress, 
proud of her girl who made such a 
beautiful bride. But, though she 
tried to smile, Judy’s heart was 
breaking. She was thinking of 


Clive Darrington, the man who had 
taught her the meaning of love, 
raised her hopes to the highest pin- 
nacle, and then ground her heart- 
lessly under his heel. 

As she sat in the car, her bouquet 
crushed close in her arms, the man 
she had married leaned toward her, 
his lips seeking hers. 

Her eyes were dumb and piteous, 
like those of a stricken animal. 

What could she do, tied to a man 
she hated? How could she face the 
life that lay before her as his wife? 


CHAPTER II. 


Judy stared around the luxurious 
bedroom of the hotel where Ralph 
Holden had brought her for their 
honeymocn. 

All the way to the shore, she had 
felt ina dream. This thing she was 
experiencing could not be true. It 
was all a terrible dream from which 
she would ‘presently awake. 

But it was true. 

Her eyes went to the dressing ta- 
ble, where his brushes lay side by 
side with hers. A collar box had 
been carelessly thrown on the bu- 
reau and left there—reminders of 
the man she had married and to 
whom she belonged. 

“Oh!” she breathed into the si- 
lence of the room. “TI am afraid!” 

She buried her face in her hands, 
and sobs shook her. She thought 
of Clive Darrington, the man who 
should have been her husband. It 
had been a dream too wonderful to 
last. 

But he was a cad, worthless, and 
he had betrayed her love, played 
with her. She thought of his face 
as she had seen it in the corridor at 
the factory that afternoon—grim 
and stern, like the face of a stranger. 

“T hate him!” she said fiercely. 
“Tf only there was a way to make 
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him pay, and to suffer as I have 
done!” 

She remembered that scene with 
her mother before she had set off 
on her honeymoon. While the 
guests toasted her and enjoyed 
themselves downstairs, Judy was 
crying in her mother’s arms. The 
whole story had come out. 

“Mother, I don’t love Ralph. I 
had to marry him because he 
threatened to tell everybody about 
that time in New York. It’s Clive 
Darrington I love, in spite of all. 
Mother, he has broken my heart.” 

She raised her eyes, big and haunt- 
ing, and looked around the room. 

“T can’t face it!” she sobbed bro- 
kenly. “I would rather die than 
stay here with him.” 

Suddenly a_ thought flashed 
through her mind. Suppose she ran 
away? 

The thought held her breathless. 
She had married Ralph Holden in 
order that he should keep the secret 
of her past. But she was not bound 
to live with him. She bore his name, 
and that alone would prevent him 
from telling the world what she had 
done. If he did, he would be only 
harming himself. 

She got up, her face flushed with 
excitement. 

The man she had married had 
gone out for a walk, and Judy knew 
he would not be back just yet. With 
trembling fingers she changed her 
dress and put on her hat and coat. 
When he returned, he would find 
that the girl he had trapped into 
being his bride had run away. 


Judy put the cover on her type- 
writer and, with a group of other 
girls, went into the cloakroom for 
her hat and coat. 

Several months had passed since 
the night when she had run away 
from the man she had married. At 


first she had been in despair, won- 
dering what she could do to earn her 
living. She had written a heart- 
broken letter to her mother, but had 
refused to go home again, where her 
friends would know that her mar- 
riage had ended so wretchedly. 

Eventually, she had managed to 
get a job in a New York warehouse. 
One of the girls had been very kind 
to her. 

“You don’t look cut out for this 
sort of work,” she had said. “Why 
don’t you go to night school and 
learn shorthand? I'll take you with 
me to-night, if you like.” 

So Judy had enrolled, and had 
picked up shorthand very quickly. 

She loved the work, and had 
dreams that some day she might get 
a position as secretary. 

“Good night, Judy!” Two by 
two, or in laughing groups, the girls 
ran down the stairs into the street. 
Judy felt an acute sense of loneli- 
ness as she followed more slowly. 

She paused on the pavement, 
watching the traffic roll by in the 
dusk. In the taxis and luxurious 
cars she caught glimpses of beauti- 
ful girls, the handsome profiles of 
men. They were wealthy and 
happy, not beaten and heartbroken 
as she was. 

“Tt isn’t fair!” she said to herself, 
as the tears stung her eyes. ‘Why 
couldn’t he have left me alone? If 
only J had never met him!” 

The flow of her thoughts was in- 
terrupted suddenly by a voice at her 
side, and a hand gripping her arm. 

“Well, of all the things! Imagine 
meeting you here, Judy Tarrant!” 
exclaimed a girl’s voice. 

Judy turned around, startled. It 
was Connie Mills, a girl who had 
worked with her in the factory at 
home, and whom she had always 
considered her best friend. 

“Connie!” 
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Judy’s greeting was sincere, but 
she flushed as she remembered her 
position. What could she tell her 
friend about her marriage? 

The other slipped a hand under 
her arm. 

“T know how you feel,” she said 
bluntly. “Your mother told me, 
when she knew I was coming to 
New York to accept a new job. She 


gave me your address, and I was 
coming to see you. I’m staying in 
Travers Street. Suppose you 
come along, and we'll talk things 
over?” 

A short time later, the two friends 
were sitting in Connie’s room, drink- 
ing coffee. 

After a time, the other began to 
tell Judy the news about the factory. 


There were faces in front of his eyes, that suddenly evolved into one 

face that bent anxiously over him. Clive Darrington stared at that face, 

those eyes, the trembling red mouth that once, he seemed to remember, 
he had kissed. 
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“You remember Clive Darring- 
ton, the young boss? He’s been se- 
riously ill. He’s left the factory and 
is at their country home in Man- 
chester. I hear they want a secre- 
tary for him.” She did not notice 
how Judy flushed and her hands 
clutched the tiny handkerchief she 
held. ‘“You’ve learned stenography, 
haven’t you? Why don’t you ap- 
ply?” 

It was said in a joking manner, 
but the very suggestion set Judy’s 
heart leaping. 

She laughed it off, but when she 
was back in her own room, the 
thought came to her. 

Clive Darrington’s secretary! 

It would mean she would be with 
him alone, for many hours every 
day. 

Of what was she thinking? If 
she applied for the position, her mo- 
tive would be revenge. Somehow, 
if she became his secretary, she 
would find a way to pay him back 
for what he had done to her. And 
she would make him pay, whatever 
the enst to herself. 

“T’ll go!” she determined. 

And that night she dreamed of 
the man she told herself she hated; 
dreamed that she was in his arms 
and that his lips were crushing hers 
with a kiss of burning passion. 


Clive Darrington lounged against 
the mantelpiece, his frowning gaze 
on the bent, pale-gold head of the 
girl who was taking down the let- 
ter he was dictating. 

He had insisted on choosing his 
secretary himself, and something 
about Judy’s wistful look had ap- 
pealed to him. In some way she 
stirred vague memories of that hid- 
den past that he tried in vain to 
bring back to his mind. Another 
illness had wiped out even more re- 
cent happenings, and he could not 


recollect that Judy had been em- 
ployed in the factory, even though 
she had given him her own name. 

He paused in his dictation and 
put his hand to his head, a habit 
with which she was now familiar. 

“Tt’s strange,” he said, half to 
himself. “I can’t remember, but you 
remind me of some one I used to 
know. Haven’t I seen you some- 
where before?” 

Judy raised her troubled eyes to 
his face; but, before she could reply, 
he made a gesture with his hands 
and went on dictating. 

Judy was glad to escape from the 
room. With her hand to her fast- 
beating heart, she ran upstairs and 
into her bedroom. 

Had she done right to come here, 
where the very presence of the man 
who had once pretended to love her 
filled her with torment? 

The sight of him, and the knowl- 
edge that his brain was clouded, 
leaving him continually groping in 
the darkness, caused all her pity and 
love to well up. She had no idea 
that the loss of his memory dated 
from that night before her expected 
marriage to him. It had never oc- 
curred to her that that was the real 
reason he had treated her as a stran- 
ger when she had approached him 


_ that day at the factory. 


But, even though she believed him 
to have been a cad, unworthy even 
of her respect, yet in his illness she 
realized the blinding truth. What- 
ever he had done, her love for him 
was not dead. So long as he never 
recognized her as the girl he had be- 
trayed, as his memory of the past 
never returned, she would stay with 
him, serving him, loving him. 

“Oh! Clive! My darling!” The 
hushed words broke from her, al- 
though she tried to fight them back. 

With blurred eyes she stared 
through the window at the beau- 
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tiful grounds below. She was em- 
ployed in the house where one day 
she had dreamed of being mistress. 
But, so long as she could serve the 
man she loved, it did not matter. 

Later in the afternoon, Clive Dar- 
rington requested that she should 
accompany him on a business call. 

Seated in the car beside him, she 
thought of those secret drives in his 
car when she had been working at 
the factory. He sat at the wheel, 
looking perfectly capable and strong 
and well-groomed, just as he had 
done then. Nobody would know 
that over his brain there was a 
dark curtain that he tried in vain 
to lit. 

Clive Darrington kept glancing 
at Judy with troubled eyes. He was 
trying so hard to remember, to find 
out what part this golden-haired girl 
had once played in his life. But 
trying to bring back the past made 
his head ache. To-day, somehow, 
he didn’t feel too sure of himself, 
and he began to wish he had not 
driven the car himself. 

He tried to keep his fear away 
from Judy, for he was very sensitive 
about his illness. 

She made a remark, and he re- 
plied, but his eyes were strained on 
the car that was coming toward 
him. His hand trembled, and sud- 
denly there was a dark blur before 
his eyes, while his head thumped in- 
tolerably. 

He heard a piercing scream from 
the girl beside him. Then there was 
a terrific crash, and he felt himself 
hurtling through the air. After 
that, thoughts and forms spun 
around in his head; then came a 
strange feeling of relief. There were 
faces in front of his eyes, that sud- 
denly evolved into one face that 
bent anxiously over him. 

Clive Darrington stared at that 
face, those eyes, the trembling red 


mouth that once, he seemed to re- 
member, he had kissed. 

Judy! 

He struggled up, a great excite- 
ment welling within him. 

“Are you all right?” she was say- 
ing anxiously. 

All right? He could have laughed 
aloud with joy. His memory had 
returned! The blow on his head had 
done what even specialists had 
failed to do. 

The past unrolled itself like a 
scroll before his eyes as he strug- 
gled to his feet and stood facing her. 
Judy was pale, and her whole body 
trembled. 

“You?” he said anxiously. “I saw 
it coming. I thought we should both 
be killed.” 

“Oh, I only got a few scratches,” 
she said cheerfully. “I got thrown 
into a hedge that happened to be 
nice and soft.” She wiped the blood 
away from a scratch on her face. 
“Here come the men from the ga- 
rage. The driver of the other car 
got off lightly, and he telephoned 
for assistance.” 

Clive Darrington fought back the 
eager words that were trembling on 
his lips, but other people appeared, 
and soon he found himself being 
driven home in another car. 

What was Judy doing here?—he 
asked himself as things became 
clearer. Did it mean that she had 
loved him and stood by him through 
everything? 


“Tm glad you feel none the 
worse for your accident, Mr. Dar- 
rington.” 

Judy sat down in her usual place, 
her notebook on her knee. 

Clive Darrington felt a sense of 
excitement as he stared at the 
smooth gold head that rivaled the 
pale sunshine filtering into the 
room. 
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How would she take the wonder- 
ful news that he had to tell her, the 
truth that, as yet, only himself and 
the doctor knew? 

“On the contrary,” he smiled. “I 
fee] very much better.” 

She sat with her pencil poised over 
her notebook, waiting for him to be- 
gin dictation. When he did not 
speak, she raised her eyes to his 
questioningly. 

And, as she looked into them, she 
realized with a shock that his eyes 
were those of a man who knew! 

The pencil slipped from her fin- 
gers and dropped onto the carpet. 
Clive Darrington crossed the space 
between them and put his hands on 
her shoulders. 

“Judy!” he breathed. 

“Oh!” She struggled to her feet. 
“You know? You remember?” 

“Yes!” His words came breath- 
lessly; his eyes were eager. “It was 
the blow that brought back my 
memory. Oh, my darling, it’s all 
so wonderful!” 

His arms went around her, and 
Judy felt herself crushed against 
him, his lips on hers, just as she had 
dreamed through many a _ lonely 
night. 

In the wonderful ecstasy that 
filled her, she found herself return- 
ing his kisses. 

“Judy, I love you. Whatever may 
have happened, I love you still and 
shall always do so. I remember 
everything now, and I want to give 
you all my life to make up for what 
you must have suffered.” 

Judy stiffened in his arms. She 
had suddenly come to her senses. 

This man who held her, who 
breathed passionate words of love in 
her ears, whose mouth was crushed 
on hers, had done a similar thing 
before. 

He had caused her to lose her 
good name, and had gone back to 


the factory without a thought of 
her. He had known what he was 
doing then, she told herself bitterly. 
He had played with her, as no doubt 
he thought he could play again. 
He thought she was that type of 
girl, whom a man could treat as a 
toy, to be taken up or put down 
again at his will. 

She drew herself out of his arms. 
The moment of her revenge, for 
which she had longed, had come. 

“Love?” she cried scornfully. “I 
came here, knowing you had lost 
your memory, to find a means of 
revenge for what you had done to 
me. Once, when I loved you, you 
cast me aside. Now you love me.” 
She gave a mocking laugh. “This is 
my answer: I hate you! And your 
kisses have been given to another 
man’s wife. I am married to Ralph 
Holden.” 

The scornful tones of her voice 
rang into the room, stunning the 
man who heard her; but, before he 
could utter a word, she was gone. 

He sank down into a chair, one 
sentence only ringing in his ears: 

“Your kisses have been given to 
another man’s wife! I am married 
to Ralph Holden.” 

He groaned aloud. Why had he 
remembered? Why had he not 
stayed in the darkness that was 
far kinder than knowledge of the 
truth? 


Judy climbed the stairs to her 
room, wondering how much longer 
she would be able to endure the life 
she was leading. 

A life she hated, back at the ware- 
house, with the loneliness of this 
room to return to every night, and 
all the time bitter memory in her 
heart. 

She lit the gas in the small kitch- 
enette and, flinging off her hat and 
coat, began preparing her supper. 
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As she sat eating, her thoughts 
went back to the man she had 
left in Manchester several 
weeks before, the man on 
whom she had at last had her 
revenge. 

But triumph had turned to 
bitterness. Every hour that 
dragged by was filled with 
thoughts of him. She knew 
that it would be like that al- 
ways. The flame of her love 


for him would burn in her A gasp escaped her. She stared with fas- 
memory forever. cinated horror at the limp form. Shrinkingly 
Suddenly her eyes rested she touched him, but he gave no sign. Then, 
on an envelope that had been suddenly, the truth dawned upon her. Ralph 
! 
pushed under the door. She apoiden gras dona: 


bent down and picked it up 
with trembling fingers. The thought She read it, and the color drained 
that it might be from Clive Darring- from her face. 
ton disappeared and turned to fear. 
UNLESS YOU RETURN TO ME BY THE 16TH 


Tearing open the envelope, she ; yrexp To TAKE DIVORCE PROCEEDINGS 
saw it was from Ralph Holden. AGAINST YOU NAMING CLIVE DARRINGTON 
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AS CORESPONDENT STOP YOU HAVE BEEN 
LIVING IN HIS HOUSE, AND ALSO THE STORY 
OF YOUR TRIP TO NEW YORK BEFORE YOUR 
MARRIAGE TO ME WOULD MAKE INTERESTING 
READING IN THE NEWSPAPERS STOP IF YOU 
ARE WISE YOU WILL SEND ME A WIRE SAY- 
ING THAT YOU ARE RETURNING TO ME AT 
ONCE 


Judy let the letter fall from her 
fingers, a sense of hopelessness pos- 
sessing her. 

What could she do? 

For hours she sat there, her head 
in her hands, thinking out her prob- 
lem. For her mother’s sake, because 
she wanted to save a scandal, she 
had married Ralph Holden. For her 
mother’s sake she would have to re- 
turn to him. 


In an easy-chair that was drawn 
up to the fire, Ralph Holden stared 
down at the telegram he held in his 
hand. 

A smile of triumph crossed his 
face as he read it, and his eyes nar- 
rowed. 


I ACCEPT YOUR TERMS 


That was all it said. Not even 
a signature, but he knew it was from 
the girl he had sworn to master. 
The girl who had thought she could 
cheat him. 

He tore it up and tossed it into 
the fire. Rising, he laughed harshly 
as he stood swaying, his hand on the 
back of the chair. 

The girl who had run away from 
him on their wedding night was 
coming back. She would be here 
any minute now. Here in his arms, 
his wife. 

She would not know the kind of 
comfort he had found since she had 
gone away. That friend of his at 
the club had showed him a way to 
happiness. 

Unsteadily, he crossed the room 
till he reached a small box that 


stood on a polished table. With 
trembling fingers he lifted the lid. 
A little more of that powder, and 
he would be able to dream happily 
until she came. 

Cocaine! 

Gazing around stealthily, lest any 
one should be watching, he sniffed 
some of the powder; then, with a 
satisfied sigh, he closed the box. He 
felt better now and sank into a 
chair, giving in to the luxurious 
drowsiness that was creeping over 
him. 

Judy! 

She thought she had cheated him, 
but he had been having her followed 
all the time. He knew every move- 
ment of hers since she had left the 
hotel that night. And now she 
should pay for all those kisses he 
had missed. She should learn obedi- 
ence to him, her husband. 

He tried to stir in his chair, and 
felt that his limbs were heavy. A 
sort of panic seized him. He had 
never felt quite like this before. 
Through his _ half-consciousness 
there came the memory of some 
words the doctor had said a short 
time ago. 

“If you don’t leave cocaine alone, 
Holden, I won’t answer for the con- 
sequences. It’s slow death, man.” 

Slow death! 

The perspiration broke out on his 
forehead. He remembered that he 
had not been quite so careful as 
usual about the dose. He struggled 
in his chair and tried to shout. But 
the foe he tried to fight was far 
stronger than himself. 

The afternoon wore on. The 
shadows grew in the room, where, 
after a time, the firelight sprang up, 
casting a red glow over the walls 
and ceiling. And, grotesque in the 
silence, a shadow danced on the wall 
—the shadow of a man with his 
head resting on his outflune arms. 
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When Judy came, she trembled 
as she rang the bell of Ralph Hol- 
den’s house. 

As she waited for an answer to 
her ring, she felt that she wanted to 
scream, and her heart was filled 
with despair. 

Once she got inside this place, she 
would never be able to escape again. 

The door was opened by a serv- 
ant, who indicated the room in 
which the man she had married 
waited for her. 

She went forward unsteadily, and 
pushed open the door. 

The shadows baffled her. The fire 
had almost died down, and there 
was an eerie stillness in the room 
that frightened her. Where was 
Ralph Holden? Why did he not 
speak? 

Switching on the light, she looked 
around the room. Then she saw the 
man who had fallen face forward 
onto the table. 

A gasp escaped her. She crossed 
the room slowly, staring with fasci- 
nated horror at the limp form, the 
outstretched arms. Shrinkingly she 
touched him, but he gave no sign. 
Then, suddenly, the truth dawned 
upon her. 

Ralph Holden was dead! 

A strange feeling came over her, 
caused by the shock. She staggered 
to the door and called to the serv- 
ants. When they came, she pointed 
a shaking finger to the still figure, 
and then slipped unconscious to the 
floor. 


The inquest was over. Judy, who 
had just been reading the report of 
it, tossed the newspaper aside and 
sat staring through the window. 

She was still in Ralph Holden’s 
house. Her eyes went down the 
slender lines of the black dress she 
was wearing. Mockery again! She 
was wearing black now, as not long 


ago she had worn white bridal 
clothes, in order to deceive the 
world, who must never know that 
her marriage had been one in name 
only, that she had sold herself to 
Ralph Holden in order that he 
would keep silent about that episode 
in her past. 

She sighed as she turned the wed- 
ding ring on her finger. With Ralph 
Holden had died the secret of that 
visit to New York with Clive Dar- 
rington. But she knew it was a 
thing that she would remember all 
her life. 

Would she ever see Clive again? 

The thought of him came back to 
her now, more vividly than before. 
During the short time she had 
worked for him when he had been 
unable to remember who she was, 
she had been wildly happy in his 
presence. Every look, every tone 
of his voice would remain forever in 
her memory. 

But she had cut herself off from 
him forever. She remembered his 
stricken look when she had flung 
those words of scorn and revenge in 
his face. 

She had had her revenge, but it 
was at the cost of her love and a 
broken heart! 


“Have you heard the news? 
Judy’s coming back home to live 
with her mother!” 

Clive Darrington paused in the 
entrance to the factory as he over- 
heard the words of two of the em- 
ployees as they passed him. 

Long after the girls had gone in, 
he stood with his hands thrust into 
his pockets, a frown on his brow. 

Judy was coming home! What 
did those words mean to him? 

Ever since the news of Ralph Hol- 
den’s death he had felt unsettled. 
The girl he loved was free, but she 
did not love him. She had flung 
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words of scorn and hatred at him. 
Although she must know that the 
reason he had deserted her was be- 
cause of his loss of memory, yet she 
had married another man. 

He turned on his heel and went 
out of the factory yard. He walked 
on for a long time, till at last he 
found that he had turned into the 
street where Judy’s mother lived. 

Memories of the nights when he 
had brought the girl he loved back 
to the corner after a drive in his car 
recurred to him. He remembered 
her warm, soft lips, laid against his 
in the darkness, her whispered, 
“Good night.” 

Impulsively he walked up to the 
door and knocked. Mrs. Tarrant 
expressed her surprise at the sight 
of her visitor. 

Clive Darrington went straight to 
the point. 

“T hear that Judy is coming home, 
Mrs. Tarrant. I’m afraid you'll be 
thinking I treated her badly,” he 
said. “But I want to tell you this: 
I loved your daughter and intended 
to marry her, until an accident on 
the night before the wedding de- 
prived me of my memory.” 

“Then you didn’t desert her? It 
wasn’t that you thought her not 
good enough?” Mrs. Tarrant’s face 
was flushed. “If you knew what 
she has suffered!” 

“She soon consoled herself,” he 
remarked bitterly. 

“What do you mean?” Mrs. Tar- 
rant asked. 

“She married Ralph Holden, 
whom I had reason to believe she 
preferred to me before ve 

“Tt’s a lie!” Judy’s mother inter- 
rupted. “She always hated that 
man. She worshiped you with every 
breath in her body, though I warned 
her to keep away from you. She 
married that man to save her name 
and prevent him from telling the 


world that she had been with you, 
and that you wouldn’t marry her! 
She ran away from him on her wed- 
ding night. See—I’ll show you her 
letter to me.” 

There was a mist before Clive 
Darrington’s eyes when he had fin- 
ished reading Judy’s pathetic letter. 

“I understand everything now,” 
he said to her at last. “But I’m go- 
ing to make it all right. We'll make 
Judy forget the past between us.” 

As he went back to the factory, 
several phrases rang in his mind, out 
of Judy’s letter to her mother. 

“He didn’t want me. He wouldn’t 
marry me, as you warned me. But 
I shall worship him always, mother. 
Love cannot die.” 

As he turned into the yard, the 
words he had heard earlier in the 
afternoon rang joyfully in his ears. 

“Judy’s coming home!” : 

But he did not know that, at the- 
last moment, Judy had changed her 
mind. Realizing that to go back 
home would be to risk coming face 
to face with Clive Darrington, she 
wired to her mother, saying she 
would not arrive as arranged and 
that a letter was following. 

In the letter she explained that 
she was accepting the chance of 
traveling abroad as companion to a 
lady with whom she had already 
made arrangements. 


“You will be ready to sail two 
weeks from to-day?” queried Judy’s 
future employer. “You must let me 
know to-morrow at the latest, as I 
already have another applicant.” 

“T will let you know for certain. 
But I know what my decision will 
be. I am very anxious to go.” 

As Judy walked away irom the 
beautiful house and wandered aim- 
lessly downtown, her heart was 
heavy. 

She was thinking of her home and 
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mother and the man she loved. It 
seemed dreadful, leaving her mother 
like this; but she dared not go home, 
because the memories that would be 
aroused would be too hard to bear. 

It was dusk, and the stars were 
coming out like little lamps in the 
sky. Judy paused, pushing back a 
stray wisp of hair that blew across 
her face. 

Something about the night re- 
minded her of that time when she 
had stood staring at the town she 
hated, longing with all her soul for 
the romance that she had scarcely 
dared to dream. 

Well, she. had had her romance, 
and she had paid. 

After the death of the man she 
had married, she had refused to ac- 
cept any of his money. The house 
had been sold, and she had handed 
everything over to charity. She was 
living in a hall room. 

Her footsteps dragged as she came 
to the street where she lived. Pov- 
erty and drabness, and once she had 
dreamed of riches as the wife of the 
man she loved. But he had only 
played with her, as rich men always 
played with poor girls. 

She went slowly up the stairs, and 
she paused on the landing, a puz- 
zled expression coming into her eyes 
at the sight of a beam of light com- 
ing from under her door. 

With a frown she pushed it open 
quickly. 

A man rose from a chair in the 
corner. At the sight of him the 
color flooded her face, and her hand, 
that still held the knob of the door, 
trembled. 

It was Clive Darrington! 

“You!” she gasped. “You!” 

“Judy!” he said, and held out his 
arms. 


But she made no movement to- 
ward him. 

“How dare you come here?” she 
demanded. “Is it because my hus- 
band is dead, because you think I 
am alone and helpless, that you 
attempt to make love to me again? 
I don’t want your love, I tell you. 
It isn’t honest.” 

He was standing close to her now, 
towering above her. His eyes were 
very gentle as he looked down into 
hers. He took both her hands in 
his and drew her to him. 

“No,” he said, looking down into 
her eyes. “It’s because I know the 
truth, Judy. Because I know that 
you love me, that you married an- 
other man only to save your good 
name, a man to whom you could 
never be a wife, because of your 
love for me. Judy, my darling, it 
has all been a terrible mistake. You 
didn’t know that I was knocked 
down and lost my memory on the 
night before our wedding. I went 
out because I was worried, made 
reckless by Ralph Holden’s lying 
words. I met him as he was leav- 
ing your room.” 

“T didn’t know,” she breathed. 

Then, because she was so sorry 
and ashamed, she burst into tears, 
hiding her head against his coat. 

“Don’t cry, darling. It has 
turned out all right. There’s only 
one star in our lives now, the star 
of love, and we’re going to travel all 
our lives by its light. Kiss me, 
Judy. Tell me that I am forgiven 
for all I have made you suffer.” 

“It is I who needs forgiveness,” 
she whispered, but her lips were si- 
lenced, crushed beneath those of the 
man who would never let her leave 
him again, and who would love her 
until the end of time. 
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emporary Wife _- 
By Florence White 


A Serial 
Part IV. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
HEILA paused _be- 


fore the long mirror 

in her bedroom, 
touching the spray of red 
roses which made such 
a vivid spot of color 
against her white gown. 
For the first time in 
her life she recognized 
her own beauty with a 


thrill of pleasure, and was glad of 
it—glad because it was a gift she 
could bestow on the man she loved, 
the man who in a few hours would 


HE STORY SO FAR: Sheila Morris goes to 

Miles Beresford’s apartment late one night ex- 
pecting to find her sister, Phyllis, there. Phyllis is 
not there, and Miles, angry at the accusations made 
by Sheila, makes her spend the night in his apart- 
ment. The next morning when they are eating 
breakfast, Della Sinclair, who is in love with Miles 
but married to another man, arrives and Miles in- 
troduces Sheila as his wife. After Della leaves, 
Miles persuades Sheila to pose as his wife. Later, 
fearing that Della suspects the truth, he tells Sheila 
that they must really be married. They are just 
leaving the church when Della sees them. Realizing 
that Miles really loves Sheila, Della vows that she 
will do all within her power to part them. Before 
leaving for a business trip to New York, Miles tells 
Sheila he loves her and she realizes that she has 
loved him all along. 


be back here at her side, holding her 
close in his arms. 

She had never known that any 
week could be so long as the last one 
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had been, when every hour of every 
Aes had seemed to drag on leaden 
eet. 

Miles Beresford had gone to New 
York expecting to be away for two 
or three days, and it was a full week 
now since he had left; but every day 
a letter or a telephone call had come 
from him, and to-day he was return- 
ing. 

As she made her way out of the 
room and downstairs to the library, 

_her heart was beating swiftly at the 
thought of his return. 

Life had begun for her a week ago 
to-night. 

Sometimes she was almost afraid 
of the intensity of her love for the 
man she married, the man whom she 
had once believed she hated. 

She had never known that love 
could be like this—a burning, flam- 
ing obsession, a longing to feel the 
arms of the beloved about her, a 
yearning for the pressure of his lips 
and whisper of words that werc 
sweeter than music. 

This week she seemed to have just 
existed, and she knew that, away 
from Miles, life would mean nothing. 

People had called, and she had 
returned their calls, fulfilling her du- 
ties as the mistress of Oakleigh: 
Ledge, but it had all been simply 
mechanical. 

She felt thankful that she had 
seen nothing more of the Sinclairs. 
She had heard through the maid, 
whose sister was employed at the 
Sinclairs’ house, that Della was in 
New York and her husband had re- 
turned to Chicago; but the informa- 
tion meant nothing to Sheila, save 
giving her vague relief. 

She no longer felt any jealousy 
for Della. What need was there 
when she felt so certain that the 
man she loved was all hers? 

She did not expect him back be- 
fore ten or eleven o’clock, and there 


was half an hour to spare before 
dinner; but she had dressed early, 
choosing a white gown deliberately, 
because this was to be the real be- 
ginning of their honeymoon, and she 
was still his bride. 

She had chosen the roses because 
they were flowers of love, whose per- 
fume was the incense on passion’s 
altar. 

The evenings were long now, and 
outside the library, the French win- 
dows of which opened onto the ter- 
race, the gardens were bathed in 
sunshine. 

All the throbbing loveliness of 
summer was in the air, and she 
crossed the room with the intention 
of going outside for a little while. 

As she reached the windows and 
flung them wide, a shadow came be- 
tween herself and the sunshine, and 
she stepped back with a sharp little 
cry as she found herself facing Della 
Sinclair. 

“T am afraid I startled you.” 
Della paused, framed in the open 
window as she spoke. 

She was wearing a long coat, and 
her smart little hat accentuated the 
pee beauty of her vividly tinted 
ace. 

“TI wanted to speak to you alone,” 
she went on. 

“To me? Come in.” 

Much as she hated the arrival of 
this unwelcome visitor, Sheila forced 
herself to remember the laws of hos- 
pitality and stepped back with a 
gesture of invitation. 

Della entered the room, and to- 
gether they turned toward the fire- 
place. Sheila drew forward a chair, 
and, as the other seated herself, took 
up her own stand by the mantel- 
piece. 

“You wanted to see me?” she 
asked. 

“Yes.” Della’s face was suddenly 
hard, and a vindictive light gleamed 
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in her eyes. “I have come to ask 
you to give Miles his freedom.” 

here was an instant’s dead si- 
lence, and Sheila’s hands clenched. 
Then she flung back her head with a 
low laugh. 

“Really,” she observed, “you in- 
terest me, Mrs. Sinclair. Why are 
you anxious that my husband should 
have his freedom?” 

Della flushed under the mockery 
of that question. Then she laughed, 
too, but there was nothing pleasant 
in the sound. 

“Because, although he _ believes 
himself bound in honor to continue 
to. give you the protection of his 
name, I am not prepared to stand 
by and see him sacrifice his life and 
mine,” she retorted. “I am going 
straight from here to my husband 
—to tell him that I have provided 
him with sufficient evidence to di- 
vorce me, that I left Miles Beres- 
ford in New York last night.” 

She was on her feet now, and the 
two girls faced each other. There 
was a smile on Della’s painted lips, 
and Sheila was as white as death. 

But, though she felt as though a 
knife had been thrust into her heart, 
Sheila told herself not to lose grir 
of the one thing that mattered—her 
love for Miles and her absolute be- 
lief that he was incapable of any- 
thing so terribly vile as the other 
suggested. 

“You lie!” she said clearly. 
“Nothing you say would ever make 
me believe otherwise!” 

“Perhaps nothing I could say 
would do so,” Della retorted, open- 
ing her bag as she spoke and draw- 
ing out a folded piece of paper. 
“But, if you read this letter, you 
may believe the evidence of your 
own eyes.” 

As Sheila’s eyes fell on the letter 
which her rival held out, her breath 


caught, and she felt as though the. 


blood rushed from her heart, leav- 
ing her deathly cold. 

She saw beyond all doubt that the 
letter was in her husband’s hand- 
writing. 


Sheila sat very still, staring down 
at the sheet of note paper which 
was clasped in her hand. 

A whole lifetime seemed to have 
passed since Della Sinclair had left 
her, and yet it was only a few mo- 
ments since she had read those 
words which had sent her whole life 
crashing in ruins about her. 

Mechanically she began to read 
again, although every word seemed 
emblazoned on her mind in letters 
of fire: 


My Dearest Heart: I never meant to 
write to you again. I thought that I was 
strong enough to cut you out of my life. 
But even while I scorn myself for my folly, 
I feel that I would be less than a man if I 
let you go so easily. 

Della, things cannot go on like this. I 
implore you to think well before you con- 
tinue on the course that you have chosen. 
You belong to me—I need you—without 
you life means nothing. 

To think of you as Gordon Sinclair’s 
wife is still incredible, impossible. Forget 
it all. Come back to me. 

I am in New York at the usual place, 
and I shall wait there for you. You must 
come to me. Night and day the thought 
of you tortures me. Mites. 


The letter was dated the fifteenth 
of July, the day after he had gone 
away. 

Even now Sheila told herself that 
she couldn’t believe it. It couldn’t 
be true. That he should have gone 
straight from her arms, with her 
kisses on his lips, his fervent vows of 
love still so fresh, to summon an- 
other girl to his side! 

Nothing in the world could have 
made her believe it save this abso- 
lute proof. She moaned softly. 

A bitter little cry broke from her. 

She had given him her love, her 
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heart, all that she was capable of The question went around and 
giving. And he had fooled her. around in her mind like a squirrel 
But why? in a cage. 


And then a very rage 
of humiliation over- 
whelmed her, and she 
sprang to her feet, 
crushing the note she 
still held in her hand. 

When she remem- 
bered the letters Miles 
had sent her 
since he went 
away, his voice 
over the tele- 
phone _ telling 
her that he was 
counting the 
hours until he 
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As Sheila’s eyes fell on the letter, her breath caught, and she felt as 

though the blood rushed from her heart, leaving her deathly cold. It 

couldn’t be true. That Miles should have gone straight from her arms, 
to summon another girl to his side! 
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saw her again, and was forced to 
believe that all the time he had been 
with another girl, Sheila felt that she 
hated him, never wanted to see him 
again. 

Her first impulse was to face him 
with her knowledge of his betrayal, 
but what was the use? Nothing 
could wipe out what he had done. 

Suddenly her decision was made. 
He should return only to find her 
gone. She would not remain an- 
other hour under his roof. 


When Miles Beresford left home 
he cursed the luck which was tak- 
ing him away from Sheila at this 
moment of perfect happiness. It 
was difficult to believe even then 
that she loved him, that she was his 
at last. 

He knew now that his love for 
her was his very life, and that with 
her beside him there was nothing 
which he was not capable of accom- 
plishing. 

No man had ever loved a girl 
more truly or passionately than he 
loved her, and he would have given 
much to undo his past so that there 
should never have been any other 
girl in his life before he met her. 

Fool that he had been to believe 
that the feeling which Della had 
roused in him was love! 

With every thought and every 
heartbeat belonging to the girl that 
he had married, he arrived in New 
York; but, to his dismay, he quickly 
discovered that the business which 
had brought him there would last 
considerably longer than the two 
days for which he had planned to 
be away. 

With every day that passed, his 
impatience increased, but at last his 
client’s affairs were settled and he 
knew that within another twenty- 
four hours he would be able to start 
back to Sheila. 


That evening, before he left, he 
dined out with some friends, and 
as he drove back to his hotel 
through the perfection of the sum- 
mer night, his longing to have Sheila 
with him was so intense that it hurt. 

It was the first time in his life 
that he had ever known the real 
ache of loneliness, and he vowed 
that he would never be parted from 
her again. 

Reaching his hotel, he paused at 
the desk to get his key and any let- 
ters. Among them was one from 
Sheila, and as he walked toward the 
elevator he thrust it into an inner 
pocket. 

Five minutes later he reached the 
door of his private suite and let him- 
self in. The suite consisted of a sit- 
ting room off which a bedroom led, 
and to his surprise he noticed that 
the sitting-room door was ajar and 
that a light was burning within. 

He supposed that one of the hotel 
servants was inside, and, thrusting 
the door open, he entered. 

The next moment he stood still, 
an exclamation of amazed anger 
breaking from him at sight of the 
girl standing by the mantelpiece 
wearing a negligee of flame-colored 
chiffon. 

“Good heavens, Della!” he cried 
sharply. “What are you doing 
here?” 

She laughed, crushing her ciga- 
rette on an ash tray near by. 

“You are surprised to see me?” 
she asked. 

“Surprised!” Miles frowned as he 
saw that a supper table had been 
laid for two and that a pile of maga- 
zines and a jade cigarette box—evi- 
dently the property of his unwel- 
come visitor—lay in careless inti- 
macy on the couch. 

“What are you doing here?” he 
demanded again. “Who let you into 
my room?” 
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In spite of herself, her eyes low- 
ered before the anger in his. 

“I can’t say you’re very hospi- 
table,” she said, “but I didn’t think 
you would be. I didn’t have any- 
difficulty in getting in here, though. 
You see, the hotel people believe 
that I am your wife.” 

“My wite!” 

As the full meaning of her con- 
fession broke in upon him, Miles 
went livid with anger, and his voice 
had the dangerous coldness of ice as 
he spoke. 

“T think you must have taken 
leave of your senses, Della. I can 
see no excuse for this intrusion what- 
ever. If you will explain z 

“Explain!” she cut in fiercely. 
Suddenly she moved close to him, 
her burning eyes fixed on his. “Do 
you think that you can continue to 
treat me in this way?” she asked. 
“Did you ever imagine that I would 
endure being thrust on one side for 
that nobody?” 


“Be silent!” he commanded. “If 
you must speak of my wife——” 
“Your wife!” she sneered. “The 


girl who trapped you into marrying 
her!” 

“Della, I have told you once whv 
I married Sheila,” he interrupted. 
“It was because I loved her. Until 
I met her I did not know what love 
meant.” 

“How can you say that?” she 
cried. “You cannot deny that you 
loved me, Miles.” She drew nearer 
still, her alluring face raised to his. 
“You cannot deny that you loved 
me. Is it possible that you can have 
forgotten so soon?” 

He looked embarrassed. 

“No,” he replied, “I have not for- 
gotten, Della. But have you forgot- 
ten whose fault it was that I learned 
that my idol had feet of clay? 
It is time we understood each other 
clearly. I no longer feel any bitter- 


ness against you,” he continued, “be- 
cause now I know that my feeling 
for you was only the mere shadow 
of what love can be. Thank heav- 
ens you gave me the chance of find- 
ing it out before it was too late.” 

Della clenched her hands until 
the nails bit into her palms. In- 
credible, almost impossible, as it 
seemed to her that he spoke the 
truth, she was forced to believe it— 
to realize that his passion for her 
was really dead, and that he cared 
only for the girl whom she hated 
so intensely. 

Suddenly she raised her hands and 
laid them on his shoulders. 

“Miles,” she pleaded, “it can’t be 
true. All your love for me cannot 
be dead. Oh, my dear, if you know 
how I have paid! My whole life is 
one long regret. To feel your arms 
about me, your lips on mine again, 
there is no risk I would not run. I 
know that you must despise me; you 
must think that I have no pride to 
come to you like this, but I couldn’t 
keep away.” 

He tried to loosen her clinging 
hands. 

“T think you must have taken 
leave of your senses, Della!” he ex- 
claimed again. “If you have no 
thought or care for your own reputa- 
tion, you might at least respect 
mine. I have no feeling of friend- 
ship for your husband, but I cer- 
tainly object to his thinking that I 
would play such a trick on him as 
this.” 

“But he doesn’t know what I have 
done,” she answered recklessly. 
“And there is no reason for him or 
any one else ever to know. Only let 
me stay. You can’t send me away 
now,” she told him, still clinging to 
him desperately. “You can’t turn 
me out at this hour.” 

For a moment he looked down at 
her im silence, feeling how strange 
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it was that her nearness should leave 
him unmoved. 

With an angry gesture he freed 
himself and turned back toward the 
door. 

“Miles,” she cried, “where are you 
going?” 

“It is quite true that I cannot 
turn you out,” he answered coldly, 
“but I can at least go myself,” and, 
giving her no chance for argument, 
he left. 

There was something final in the 
sound of the closing door, some- 
thing which told Della that she had 
failed. 

She had staked everything, and 
lost. Never, as long as she lived, 
would she be able to win him back 
now. 

She set her white teeth in impo- 
tent fury. At least, there was one 
thing left to her. The triumph of 
knowing that it lay in her power to 
shatter the happiness of the man 
who had scorned her. 

She knew that she held a weapon 
which was capable of parting him 
forever from the girl he had dared 
to put in her place, and she would 
not hesitate to use it. 


Try as he would to forget it, the 
recollection of that scene in his hotel 
suite poisoned Miles Beresford’s 
home-coming. 

His whole instinct was to tell 
Sheila what had happened, but the 
unwritten law, which makes it im- 
possible for a man to give a girl 
away, sealed his lips. 

He could not tell his wife or any 
one else, and if the truth came out 
he would be obliged to take the 
blame. , 

When at last the car swept 
through the gates and up the drive, 
he sprang out almost before the car 
stopped and, running up the steps, 
passed the butler in the hall and 


turned, inquiring swiftly: “Where 
is Mrs. Beresford?” 
“Mrs. Beresford left the house just 
after dinner, sir,” was the reply. 
“Left the house?” he echoed stu- 


pidly. “What do you mean? She 
hasn’t gone away?” 
“Yes,” was the reply. “She left 


a letter for you in the library. Shall 
I ” 


But already Miles Beresford was 
in the library, and the door had 
closed behind him. 

As soon as he entered the room 
he saw the big square envelope on 
the mantelpiece and, snatching it 
up, ripped it open. As he drew out 
the piece of paper it contained, 
something dropped to the ground. 


The inclosed letter and the fact that Mrs. 
Sinclair came to see me this evening, will 
explain why I refuse to remain any longer 
beneath your roof, and why I tell you that 
I hope I will never see you again as long 
as I live. 

In a few days my lawyers will communi- 
cate with you, and for the future all com- 
munications must be through them. 

SHEILA. 


Feeling that he must be living in 
some horrible nightmare, Miles 
stared down at the sheet of note 
paper. Then his eyes fell on the ob- 
ject which had dropped to the floor, 
and, stooping, he picked it up. 

Tt was the letter which had driven 
the girl he loved from him, and as 
he read it through a despairing cry 
broke from him. 

July the fifteenth—the day after 
he had left for New York. 

But that letter had been written 
a year before! 


Sheila pulled a black felt hat over 
her hair and turned away from the 
mirror. 

She hated to look at herself now 
to meet the tragedy in her reflected 
eyes which told her, even while she 
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With an angry gesture he freed himself from her clinging arms. “It is 
quite true that I cannot turn you out,” he said coldly, “but I can at least 
go myself,” and, giving Della no chance for argument, Miles left. 


forced her lips to smile, that her she had taken a room in a quiet 
heart was breaking for Miles Beres- house in the Village, and the next 
ford. day had gone to a firm of lawyers, 
It was a week since she had come instructing them to begin divorce 
back to New York. On her arrival _ proceedings against her husband. 
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The private detective whose serv- 
ices they had called in had just sent 
in his report, and her lawyer had 
forwarded it to her this morning. 

The letter lay on a table beside 
her bed, and as she walked over and 
picked it up, she felt as though each 
word was a knife in her heart. 

She knew now, beyond all doubt, 
that Della had been at the hotel 
with Miles, and, knowing that, how 
was it possible for her to keep any 
belief in the man she had married? 

Her lawyer wanted to see her, and 
she was going to keep the appoint- 
ment, to tell him that they must put 
through the divorce proceedings as 
quickly as he could. For she felt 
that all she wanted now was to be 
rid of the man who had betrayed 
her so cruelly. 

She was determined to have noth- 
ing more to do with him and not to 
touch a cent of his money. She was 
thankful she had a little of her own 
which she had managed to save 
while she was working. 

When she reached the huge office 
building she found that she was 
early for her appointment, and she 
walked about until it was time for 
her to go up to see her lawyer. 

As she paused, looking up at one 
of the old houses, a man came 
quickly down the steps and, seeing 
her, paused, uttering her name. 

“Mrs. Beresford—this meeting 
has the added charm of the unex- 
pected.” 

It was Gordon Sinclair! 

He was the last person Sheila 
wanted to meet, but she was obliged 
to put her hand in his. 

As his eyes met hers—those 
strangely brilliant eyes in the in- 
scrutable mask of his face, she felt 
suddenly that she must tell him the 
truth, that she was about to name 
his wife as the corespondent in her 
divorce case. 


“It’s very nice of you to think so,” 
she said hesitatingly; “but, when 
you know why I am here, I am 
afraid you won’t think so any 
longer.” 

She told him then, but there was 
no alteration in his expression as he 
listened. 

She could not guess the extent of 
the shock he had received, for he 
felt it difficult to believe that Miles 
Beresford had really done such a 
thing. 

He knew Della; knew that she was 
utterly unscrupulous when she 
wanted anything, and he felt that 
the other man might not be as guilty 
as he appeared. 

But he said nothing of this to 
Sheila. His only remark was: 

“I suppose you realize that a scan- 
dal of this kind will finish your hus- 
band as far as public life is con- 
cerned? It doesn’t matter to me, 
Mrs. Beresford—the name of Sin- 
clair isn’t so respected that another 
scandal more or less can harm it. 
But Beresford is one of the coming 
men in his profession, and it seems 
a pity.” 

She turned deathly white and her 
eyes widened. 

“What is that to me?” she asked. 
“He must take the consequences of 
his folly.” 

He smiled. 

“As long as you are quite sure 
that it is his folly. But I haven't 
any intention of divorcing my wife.” 

Sheila bit hard on her under lip. 
She told herself that she hated 
Miles, that he had taken her life 
and broken it—worse still, her love. 
Yet she did not want to ruin him. 

“Why not wait a little while?” 
Gordon Sinclair asked. “Let me see 
my wife, and—why not see your 
husband?” 

“Never!” Sheila clenched her 
hands. “Never as long as I live. 
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Even if I don’t go on with these 
proceedings, I never want to see him 
again.” 

A clock struck, and she added 
quickly: 

“T must go now or I’ll be late for 
my appointment.” 

But, instead of bidding her 
good-by, he walked back to the of- 
fice building beside her. 

“If you don’t mind, I’ll wait until 
you come down again,” he answered, 
and she could not refuse. 

As she got into the elevator, her 
mind was in chaos again. Her de- 
cision to divorce Miles Beresford 
had at least been something firm to 
cling to, and, if that was to be taken 
away from her, she felt she would 
not know what to do. 

When she emerged into the after- 
noon sunshine again, Gordon Sin- 
clair was still waiting for her. 

“And now,” he said, “let us go 
and have some tea. I want to talk 
to you.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Getting into Sinclair’s car a few 
minutes later, Sheila remembered 
what Miles had said regarding this 
man’s friendship, and hoped defi- 
antly that her husband would hear 
of her having been with him. 

During the next hour, that liking 
which she had felt from the first for 
Della Sinclair’s husband became 
firmly established. No one could 
have been kinder than this man, and 
there was no hint in his manner of 
anything but respect and a sincere 
desire to help her. 

He himself was amused at the new 
role he was playing. Who would 
have believed that he was only anx- 
ious to bring her and her husband to- 
gether again, or failing that, to help 
her to some sort of innocent happi- 
ness? 


He did not understand himself, 
but he knew that the friendship he 
offered her was a sincere one. 

Sheila found herself showing him 
more of her innermost heart than 
she had ever meant any one to see. 
It was a relief to talk to some one 
frankly, and before long he knew her 
whole story, beginning from that 
night when she had made the mis- 
take of going to Miles Beresford’s 
apartment. 

“Of course,” he told her, “I think 
it is entirely wrong of you not to let 
your husband support you. You 
have every right to his money, but 
since you are so independent, how 
do you propose to live?” 

“I’m going to get work,” she an- 
swered obstinately. “Any sort of 
work so long as it’s work. After all, 
I always have worked for my liv- 
ing.” 

He nodded. 

“Very well. Let me help you. 
There is a small dress shop in East 
Fifty-third Street in which I have an 
interest. The girl I had who ran 
the place has left to be married. 
How would you like the job?” 

“Do you really mean it?” Sheila 
asked eagerly. “It’s wonderfully 
good of you.” 

“Good!” He laughed again. “My 
child, have you ever heard of Red 
Riding Hood and the wolf?” 

She nodded. 

“Yes, but in this case I am not 
afraid of the wolf,” she told him 
firmly, and something in her answer 
touched him strangely. 


Although in that fateful inter- 
view Della had assured Sheila that 
she was going to Gordon to tell him 
that she had given him grounds for 
divorce, she had no such intention. 

Della meant to wait and see what 
use Miles Beresford’s wife made of 
the information which she had given 
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her before she committed herself to 
any definite action. 

If Sheila named her in a divorce 
suit, there was still the chance that 
Miles would offer her his name, but 
if, on the other hand, his wife refused 
to divorce him and she had told 
Gordon what she had done, she 
might find herself in difficulties. 
And so she had waited. 

Della knew that the man she 
loved was in New York, but she was 
content to remain in the country. 
She knew also from her maid, whose 
sister had waited on Sheila, that the 
other girl had left the house sud- 
denly before Miles’s return, but for a 
week that was all that Della did 
know. 

She was thinking of this on the 
same afternoon that Sheila went to 
see her lawyer, when her husband 
came in without his usual ceremoni- 
ous knock on her door. 

Looking up from the novel she was 
reading, she knew at once that some- 
thing had gone wrong. 

She waited for him to speak, her 
brows a little raised, and she had 
not very long to wait. 

Standing with his back to the fire- 
place, Gordon told her briefly of 
his meeting with Sheila. 

“T found the information most in- 
teresting,” he observed, “and I think 
you have me to thank for preventing 
a scandal.” 

Della bit her lip, feeling in that 
moment that she hated the man she 
had married as never before. It was 
enough to drive her mad to see him 
standing there, so suave and calm, 
and to be unable to guess what was 
in his mind. 

“If you have prevented Miles 
Beresford from being divorced by 
his wife, I don’t think I have any- 
thing to thank you for,” she re- 
torted, flinging up her head and 
meeting his narrowed eyes defiantly. 


“No?” he asked softly. “Surely 
you don’t want your name dragged 
through the mud, when there isn’t 
any chance of your being able to 
whitewash it by changing it for the 
one of the man who is accused of 
being your sweetheart. My dear 
Della, I have to assure you once 
again that no matter what you do, 
I have no intention of divorcing you. 
On the other hand, if any open 
scandal should really touch you, I 
should not consider it necessary to 
give you the shelter of my roof, 
neither should I allow you more 
money than would prevent you from 
being actually in want.” 

She turned deathly pale. Never 
before had she realized how utterly 
ruthless he could be. She knew that 
to try and break down his will was 
like throwing herself against a stone 
wall. 

Unable to control herself, 
burst out. 

“T hate you! 
you!” 

He laughed. 

“You compliment me. You have 
been very indiscreet, and I should 
like to know whether it was by your 
arrangement or by Miles Beresford’s 
that you were registered at the Hotel 
Setton as his wife.” 

“Tt is enough for you to know that 
I was there,’ she answered reck- 
lessly, “and that I spent the night 
there in his private suite.” 

“And was Miles Beresford also 
there?” he asked softly, watching her 
intently. 

For an instant Della had the un- 
canny feeling that he could read the 
innermost secrets of her mind, and 
she drew back instinctively. 

He saw the shadow of fear cross 
her face, and knew that he had 
guessed right. 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I shall not 
bother about an answer to that 


she 
Oh, how I hate 
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question now. But I warn you—and that I do not know your interest in 
remember that it is not the first time _ her affairs is prompted by. ss 
—not to mix yourself 
up any further in this 
matter.” 

“And meanwhile to 
leave the road clear for 
you and Sheila Beres- 
ford,” she taunted i 
sneeringly. “Do you it 
think that I am blind, a 
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“My dear Della, no matter what you do, I have no intention of divorcing 
you. But if any open scandal should touch you, I should not consider 
it necessary to give you the shelter of my roof, neither should I allow 
you more money than would prevent you from being actually in want.” 
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But she went no further. Some- 
thing behind the still mask of her 
husband’s face stopped the words on 
her lips. 

She was afraid. She knew she 
dare not try him too far. 


When Sheila took up the position 
which Gordon Sinclair had suggested 
for her, to her relief she found that 
there was plenty of work attached 
to the running of the tiny shop where 
exquisite clothes and hats and lin- 
gerie were sold. 

It was fascinating work, and 
helped by her former experience, she 
soon became used to it. 

She thanked Heaven that it filled 
her days, but the shop did not open 
until half past nine, and it closed 
every evening at six, so that there 
were still many hours in which she 
could think, and be tortured by her 
memories. 

The long, lonely nights, when hour 
after hour she lay wide-eyed staring 
into the darkness, were haunted by 
memories that threatened to burn 
her heart away in fires of longing and 
regret. 

If only she could forget! 

What use in those hours to tell 
herself that she hated the man whom 
she believed had wronged her so 
cruelly? Alone with her own heart, 
she knew that the thing which tor- 
tured it was not hate, but love— 
love that once given cannot be taken 
back. 

Gordon Sinclair had formed a 
habit of calling at the shop about 
half past four, and she would give 
him tea in the little room which was 
her office. 

He did not ask her to go out with 
him often; perhaps because he him- 
self knew how injurious it would be 
for her to be seen in his company, 
but on the rare occasions when he 
proposed that she should dine with 


him, he took her to a small, very 
quiet restaurant where the cooking 
was perfect, and which was patron- 
ized by few people likely to recog- 
nize them. 

The place interested Sheila, and 
she found Gordon a delightful host 
and companion. He had been all 
over the world, known every one 
worth knowing, and to listen to him 
talk took her thoughts away from 
herself and the weight of misery 
with which her heart was loaded. 

When he had to go to Paris on 
business, she missed his friendship 
badly, and after he had been away 
two weeks, he cabled, telling her 
that he was coming back, and ask- 
ing her to keep the evening of his 
return free. He would call for her 
at her apartment, and they would 
go to the usual place for dinner. 

But obeying a sudden impulse, 
Sheila decided that Sinclair should 
remain and dine with her. She felt 
sure that he would enjoy it, and she 
would surprise him by having every- 
thing ready when he arrived. 

After all, there was no harm in it. 
Whatever the world said of him, he 
had befriended her in her unhappi- 
ness, and she was glad to know him 
worthy of her friendship. 

She was dressed and waiting by 
the time he had told her he would 
arrive. 

She was putting the finishing 
touches to the dinner table which 
she had laid herself, when the bell 
rang downstairs, and a moment later 
she heard footsteps. 

It was only when she heard the 
visitor pause on the landing out- 
side that she remembered he had 
never been there before, and as she 
crossed the room she called out a 

ay: “Come in—I’m here.” 

She had almost reached the door 
when it opened, and she stood still, 
staring at the man who entered. 
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For instead of the visitor she had 
expected, she found herself facing 
Miles Beresford, her husband! 

“You!” Sheila’s stiff lips formed 
the words, and then anger flamed up 
in her. “How dare you come here?” 
she exclaimed. “Who gave you my 
address?” 

“Since I could get no one to do 
so, there was only one course left 
open to me,” he replied. “Much as 
I disliked doing so, I called in the 
help of a private detective, who soon 
found you.” 

His voice sounded cold, but be- 
neath his calm exterior his heart was 
beating madly. 

For one mad moment he was filled 
with the impulse to crush her in his 
arms and press his lips to her red, 
scornful mouth, but the thought of 
how much there was to be said be- 
tween them kept him back. 

“Your methods are entirely 
worthy of you,” she told him, though 
her own heart was burning and ach- 
ing until she felt that she must cry 
out with the agony. 

He flushed darkly. “TI had to see 
you,” he replied. “Things couldn’t 
go on as they were. You have re- 
turned my letters through your law- 
yers unopened, hidden yourself from 
me all these weeks. You left my 
house without giving me a chance to 
say even one word fer myself. Don’t 
you know that the greatest criminal 
has the right to defend himself?” 

“You have no defense,” she an- 
swered fiercely. “And I don’t even 
want to know now why you should 
have done this thing to me. Why 
you should have taken the trouble 
to lie to win my love, and then go 
straight from my arms to those of 
that Z 

“Tt isn’t true!” he interrupted 
sharply. 

“Not true?” She gave a scorn- 
ful laugh which somehow broke. 


“Are you going to tell me that that 
letter asking Della Sinclair to come 
to you, saying that you had tried to 
live without her and couldn’t, wasn’t 
written by you?” 

“No.” 

“And yet you dare to come here!” 

“Yes.” He moved a step nearer. 
“That letter was written a year ago. 
You knew that I had once imagined 
myself in love with Della. I wrote 
that letter just after I heard she was 
going to marry Sinclair. I wanted 
to see her, to try to win her back. 
It was written on the mad impulse 
of the moment. I dated it, but for- 
got to put the year.” 

For an instant Sheila almost al- 
lowed herself to believe him. 

“Tf that is true,” she said, “how 
did Mrs. Sinclair come to be at the 
hotel with you, registered as your 
wife? Can you deny that that was 
so?” 

“T can only tell you,” Miles re- 
plied wearily, “that she was not 
there by my wish. I can only beg 
you to believe that she meant noth- 
ing—less than nothing to me.” 

“You say that she was nothing to 
you!” she said bitterly. “Can you 
deny that she was with you at your 
hotel, passing as your wife?” 

“No, but ie 

He would have taken her hands, 
but she pushed him away. 

“T hate you!” she cried. “Don’t 
dare to touch me. I don’t pretend 
to understand what brought you 
here, but I suppose there are men 
like you who believe that a girl will 
be fooled by any tale they tell. Go” 
—she pointed to the door—‘“you 
have no part in my Iife any longer, 
and I never want to see you again.” 

His lips set. “Listen to me, 
Sheila,” he commanded. “You may 
have made up your mind to cut me 
out of your life, but that doesn’t 
change the fact that you are my 
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“You say that Della Sinclair was nothing to you!” Sheila said bitterly. 


how did Mrs. Sinclair come to be at the hotel with you, 


registered as your wife? Can you deny that that was so?” 


“If that is true, 


can you earn enough to live as you 


should live? What are you doing?” 
He glanced around the small 
room. There was nothing luxuri- 
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ous about her surroundings, but he 
could see that she must be earning 
enough to afford the small apart- 
ment. 

“What is that to you?” she asked. 
“TI have found work to do, and I am 
not quite friendless. Now, if you 
will go——” 

A sudden suspicion flamed up in 
him. 

“Sheila, you are not seeing Gor- 
don Sinclair?” he demanded. 

“What business is it of yours who 
I am seeing, or what I am doing?” 
she said furiously, but her color had 
deepened. 

“So that is your reason for wishing 
to be rid of me!” he said tensely. 
“You refuse to believe in my inno- 
cence, and yet you encourage the at- 
tentions of a man so vile that——” 
“Be silent!” she broke in. “He 
is > 


She broke off. Some one was com- 
ing upstairs, and she felt her heart 
miss a beat. 

There was a knock on the door, 
and Sheila hurried to open it. She 
sighed with relief when she saw it 
was the elevator boy, who handed 
her a letter. 

“This just came for you by mes- 
senger,” he said. 

Sheila took the envelope without 
looking at it, and as the boy turned 
away, added casually: 

“Will you show this gentleman 
out, please, Jim? If he calls again, 
I’m not at home.” 

A dark flush rose under Miles 
Beresford’s skin, and his eyes blazed 
at the insult. But pride forbade him 
to argue, and without a word he 
went out. 

As -she looked after him, Sheila 
was filled with a sudden wild impulse 
to recall him, to tell him that if he 
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could make her believe that he really 
eared for her, nothing else in the 
world would matter. 

What was the use of lying to her- 
self any longer? This meeting had 
cleared the mist of self-deception 
from her heart, and she knew that if 
she hated him, it was only with a 
hatred that was born of her love 
for him. 

She took a swift step forward, but 
suddenly before her eyes there rose 
a vision of the mocking, scarlet- 
lipped face of Della, whom she be- 
lieved to be her rival. 

For’a moment she stood swaying 
in an agony which seemed almost 
too great to bear. Then as she sank 
into a chair, she looked down at the 
envelope she still held in her hand, 
and saw that it was addressed in 
Gordon Sinclair’s handwriting. 


My Dear Suerua: I’m very disappointed 
that I shall not be able to call for you to- 
night, but I felt ill on my arrival, and shall 
have to keep quiet for a few hours. I 
shall be at the shop at the usual hour to- 
morrow afternoon. There are quite a lot 
of things I am anxious to talk to you about. 

Gorpon SIncLar. 


In her relief at the knowledge that 
she would not have to entertain him 
that evening, to force herself to be 
cheerful and act as though nothing 
was wrong, Sheila did not notice how 
uneven was his usually firm hand- 
writing, or wonder as to the nature 
of his illness. 

It was impossible to give him a 
second thought when her whole 
mind was filled with Miles Beres- 
ford. 

Wearily she wondered how it was 
all going to end. Try as she would, 
she could see no ray of sunshine 
breaking through the dark pall 
which shrouded the future. 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 
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N_ Claremont 
everybody 
called Phyllis 

Raynor the “bee 

girl.” Everybody, 

that is, except 

Harry Franks, 

and he called her 

“honey _ girl.” 

Phil liked to have 

Harry call her pet 

names; it gave 

her a feeling like 


drinking icy-cold lemonade on a hot 


afternoon. 
They’d been engaged for four 


months and a half, the wedding was 


set for the sixteenth of July and Phil 
was having a grand time buying 
her trousseau things. There were 
dresses, and shoes, and pajamas— 
all of which she showed to Harry 
while she fairly danced with excite- 
ment. Phil was as happy as a bear 
would have been if he could have 
gained entrance to one of her honey 
storerooms. 

People called Phil the bee girl be- 


One Hour 


By 
Marie Hoyt 


she took 
care of the apiary, 
behind the cot- 
tage in which she 


cause 


lived. And not 

only did she take 
care of it, but she made it a well- 
paying business. The bees had be- 
longed to her father and she had 
learned the secret of caring for them 
from him. When he had died the 
year before, it had been her only 
financial salvation. The cottage 
she lived in was a tiny dream of a 
thing, and it was going to be even 
more of a dream when Harry was in- 
stalled as its master. 

Harry was taller than Phil, which 
was saying quite a good deal. But 
where she was graceful, and wiry, 
and demurely enchanting, he was 
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broad-shouldered and handsome. 
Harry was manager of Claremont’s 
largest grocery store and because all 
the farmers for miles around traded 
with him, its volume of business ran 
into thousands of dollars every week, 
on which Harry received a commis- 
sion. 

Harry was always kept late at the 
store Saturday nights but Phil al- 
ways waited up for him to stop in 
and say good night. When the 
weather was chilly she had a fire in 
the huge fireplace and pulled her 
small divan up in front of it. And 
within a few minutes after his ar- 


rival she had coffee and something | 


good and tasty for a hungry man 
to eat. 

On this particular Saturday night 
they had just finished their coffee 
and sandwiches and were sitting on 
the divan together, talking about 
the coming wedding, and Harry was 
saying that he wished they could do 
away with all the fuss because he 
was sure that he was going to make 
a mistake about something. 

He was interrupted by the sudden 
ringing of the doorbell. Phil 
stretched herself lazily and rose 
slowly to her feet. 

“TI know who it is,” she said. “It’s 
Jimmy Kenyon, from the telegraph 
office. The Root people have been 
trying to buy that hundred cans of 
extracted honey I have. They’ve 
wasted enough in telegrams to have 
made up the difference between 
what they’re offering and what I’m 
asking.” 

She went into the tiny hallway, 
and snapped on the outside lights. 
Then she opened the door. 

Three men stood outside. They 
were small, rat-faced men, and one 
of them, hidden from the sight of 
any late passer-by in the street by 
the other two, held a _ revolver 
pointed at Phil. 


“Keep your mouth shut,” he 
grated, “or Ill drill you. And Id 
do it as quick as I’d breathe.” 

The three men moved into the 
hallway, and the man with the re- 
volver stepped to the living-room 
door. His companions watched 
Phil. 

“Listen, you,” the leader said to 
Harry, who had started forward, 
‘Sust turn around and walk back 
to that couch. And keep your 
hands up. What I told her, goes for 
you. Id just as soon drill you as 
breathe. And you wouldn’t be the 
first guy I’d bumped off, either.” 

Harry hesitated a moment, but 
that revolver with its blue steel bar- 
rel gleaming in the light of the 
bridge lamp, was a very powerful 
argument. He sat down again, his 
hands up. 

“Now you’—the man turned to 
Phil—“go over and draw down 
those two shades. Do it nice and 


‘ natural, as if you and the boy friend 


wanted to indulge in a little pet- 
ting.” 

Phil walked over to the window, 
because there didn’t seem to be any- 
thing else to do. She pulled down 
the two shades, and then turned 
around. Her mind raced to the tele- 
phone, the neighbors, every possible 
source of help. But the telephone 
was in the hall, and the neighbors 
were asleep. Even the night watch- 
man was probably sitting in the 
front windows of the Pickwick Club 
at that hour of the night. His second 
round didn’t start till two o'clock. 
And even if he should come past, he 
wouldn’t think that anything was 
wrong. 

“Now, the leader said, “I’m 
going to call the shots around here, 
and you two are going to like it. 
See? You, big boy, are going to the 
store with us and we're going to be 
just as chummy as if we were your 
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best friends. And 
when we get there, 
you're going to open 
up the safe. We 
know you’ve got 
most of your Satur- 
day’s take in there, 


because there wasn’t any way for - 


you to deposit it to-night. If we 
meet the cop they’ve got here, you’re 
going to tell him we're going after 
ginger ale for a party. 
couple of old friends of yours from 
out of town. Get it? Ill be cover- 
ing you and Jerry will bump off the 
cop if you squeal. So don’t try any- 
thing funny.” 

Phil knew from the cold, hard 
look in the man’s eyes that he 
would do exactly as he said. And 
she prayed that Harry would obey 
him; wouldn’t do anything foolish. 
Bravery was one thing. Foolhardi- 
ness was another. Life was a dear 
price to pay for somebody else’s 
money, no matter how much it was. 
As Harry hesitated, she nodded her 
head ever so slightly, her eyes plead- 
ing. She wanted him to understand 


We're a 


that as soon as they had taken him 
away, she would get help. 


The leader saw and interpreted 


that look. 


“And Tommy stays here with 
you,” he told her, “until we get the 
dough and bring your boy friend 
back.” 


As the men prepared to take 
Harry away with them, Phil tried 
to convince herself that it was some- 
thing she was dreaming. It had all 
come so suddenly. She wondered 
how they had known where to find 
Harry, and realized instantly that if 
they had been in town long, they 
could easily have found out that he 
spent every evening with her. 

Harry, the leader, and the man 
called Jerry, went out the front 
door. Phil could hear them talking 
and laughing as they walked down 
the gravel path. The man Tommy 
sat down in the chair next to the 
door, his hand in his coat pocket. 
He did not relax his vigilance even 
for a second. Phil realized that he 
was not a person she could trick 
easily. Indeed, at that moment she 
had no intention of trying to trick 
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pocket. 


easily. 


him. However, fear was giving 
place to anger, and that anger was 
momentarily growing more deadly. 

As she sat on the divan, she began 
to think, to speculate as to the re- 
sults of this robbery. Would peo- 
ple believe that Harry actually had 
been forced to go to the store and 
open the safe? And if they did be- 
lieve that, would they realize, in the 
terror-dispelling daylight of a Sun- 
day morning, how desperate had 
been his plight the night before? 
Would they feel that he should have 
refused to open the safe, and should 


Her captor sat down, 
his hand in his coat 
He did not 
relax his vigilance 
even for a second, 
Phyllis realized that 
he was not a per- 
son she could trick 


have defied the robbers? 
Would they feel that he 
should have attacked thre 
men, all heavily armed? Silly 
as it seemed to her, she knew - 
that some people would be- 
heve the worst of him. 

Would his employers credit 
the story, or would they think 
it all a clever scheme to de- 
fraud them of their money? 
She could testify to the truth 
of what Harry told them, but 
wouldn’t people think that 
she had lied to help her man? 

Those points, and others 
like them, troubled her. The 
whole thing might cause an in- 
definite postponement of the 
wedding. That day for which 
she had been living might be 
snatched from her forever. 
And it seemed to Phil that 
she never could stand that. In 
rapid succession, her mind re- 
jected a number of plans. And 
then suddenly the plan oc- 
curred to her. It would be 
dangerous. But if everything 
worked out all right, no harm 
could come to her. She pre- 
ferred not to think about what 
might happen if something 
went wrong. Before her cour- 
age could ebb, she began to 
translate her idea into action. She 
rose and stretched. Instantly her 
captor was on guard. 

“How long will they be gone?” 
she asked him. 

“Not long,” he told her ungra- 
ciously. 

“Any objection to my smoking?” 

He shook his head. 

She reached over, raised the lid of 
the little cigarette box on the end 
table, and took a cigarette from it. 
Leisurely she lit it—did it well, con- 
sidering that she was woefully lack- 
ing in practice. Then she looked up. 
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“Cigarette?” she asked. 

She could almost read his mind. 
She knew that he was asking himself 
whether this was a trick. Suspicion 
flamed in his eyes. As she stood 
there, she watched it die. He was 
deciding there was no trick she could 
_ play on him, since he was armed. 
Besides, she was only a girl. She 
would be absurdly easy for him to 
handle. Phil knew his nerves were 
tense; that he wanted a cigarette. 

“You light it for me,” he said. 
“T’ll be needing both my hands, and 
I’m not taking my eyes off you.” 

He thought he had fathomed her 
trick, and was guarding against it. 

Calmly she took another cigarette, 
lit it, and started toward him along 
the edge of the rug. In spite of 
everything she could do, her eyes 
almost dropped downward. But 
rigidly she forced herself to smile 
and look straight at the man. She 
mustn’t look down. For if she did, 
he would look down too, and that 
would be fatal. 

Originally the bridge lamp in the 
far corner of the room had been be- 
side the comfortable divan. But 
since Harry had become a steady 
caller, Phil had moved it. She had 
lengthened the cord, and run it 
under the rug to the lamp’s new 
position. The base plug was behind 
the easy-chair, and about four inches 
of the cord showed between the 
easy-chair and the rug. 

As Phil took her third step for- 
ward, she kicked that cord. There 
was a flash from behind the chair, 
then complete darkness. And Phil 
leaped aside with the quickness of 
acat. That was the dangerous time. 
But she had planned carefully. The 
man fired, flame shooting out into 
the room, but Phil felt only a ring- 


ing in her ears from the explosion. 


She crouched against the wall and 
crawled towafd the place where the 


man had been. sitting. She heard 
him rush past her, as she had ex- 
pected him to do, toward the bed- 
room door. She crawled to the hall, 
rose and crossed to the dining-room 
door, which squeaked as she opened 
it, and instantly she heard the man 
charging toward her through the liv- 
ing room. There was no time for 
caution now. She ran through the 
dining room, and as she ran, she 
pulled chairs into the path behind 
her. They might help a little. She 
dashed through the kitchen as he 
was entering the dining room, threw 
open the back door and fled out into 
the yard. 

She did not keep to the walk, but 
ran across the yard, the man follow- 
ing her relentlessly. He was gaining 
very rapidly, because she was taking 
a zigzag course. 

Then suddenly there was a splin- 
tering crash, and a loud oath, the 
sound of breaking wood and a body 
falling. Then came a low, ominous, 
buzzing drone, ever increasing in 
volume as the bees rallied in defense 
of their ruined hive. 

Then Phil heard surprised, pained 
shouts. The man got up and started 
toward her again, but there was an- 
other crash, and the drone became 
still louder. Then the man turned 
and ran toward the street. He yelled 
and thrashed his arms in sheer pain 
and terror as he ran, and when he 
passed under the light on the cor- 
ner, something that looked like a 
trailing scarf hung out behind his 
head. 

Phil, who had led him through 
those hives with a sureness born of 
years and years of work among the 
bees, did not wait to find out what 
would become of her jailer. Instead 
she climbed the back fence and ran 
to the Pickwick Club as fast as she 
could. 

One hour from the time the door- 
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‘bell had first rung, Phil and Harry 
were again seated on the divan in 
front of a replenished fire. Their 
voices were excited as they recalled 
every minute of this, their great ad- 
venture. The lamp cord had again 
been plugged into the socket behind 
the easy-chair. 

“But it was dangerous, honey,” 
he told her worriedly for something 
like the tenth time. “You shouldn’t 
have done it. Suppose something 
had happened. Suppose that bul- 
let had hit you?” 

He motioned toward a hole in the 
wall where the robber’s bullet had 
crashed through into the bedroom. 

“I guess I realized that it was dan- 
gerous,’ she said. “But I was so 
angry I didn’t care. I thought it 
might somehow spoil our—our wed- 
ding plans. Or that those men might 
hurt you. It didn’t seem to matter 
that it was dangerous. I wasn’t so 
terribly frightened, either.” 

“Phil, honey, you were grand,” he 
assured her, humble adoration in his 
eyes. “You were the bravest, dear- 
est girl in the world. Golly, if I ap- 
preciated you before—and believe 
me I did—now I think you're a 
regular female Solomon and Napo- 
leon rolled into one.” 

“No,” Phil said thoughtfully, 
“T’m not that, Harry. I guess ’'m 
just a girl, crazy in love. That 


about covers it. Maybe I’m selfish, 
too. I didn’t want to live here in 
this house alone any longer. And all 
those things I’d bought; I wanted to 
use them for you.” 

“It was lucky he ran into those 
beehives,” Harry went on, after a 
few moments’ pause, “or even your 
cleverness in putting out the light 
wouldn’t have got the cop there in 
time. That was i 

He paused, and his eyes and 
mouth opened as if a great idea had 
suddenly dawned on him. His look 
of amazement gave way to one of 
delighted incredulity, and he 
grabbed Phil by both shoulders. 

“Look here, young lady,” he said, 
“did you actually think of those 
bees before you went out there? 
Were you leading him into them?” 

Phil looked at him with a wide- 
eyed, mock-innocent stare. 

“Why, no, Harry,” she said. “It 
just—just happened.” 

With a whoop he gathered her 
into his arms. 

“Little fibber,” he said softly, 
drawing her close and tenderly, ea- 
gerly kissing her yielding lips. 

And Phil, gloriously happy, ad- 
mitted that she had been a fibber, 
but that as it had been for a good 
cause she thought that she ought to 
be forgiven and Harry, kissing her 
again, heartily agreed with her. 


LW 


YOUR EYES 


YOUR eyes laugh gayly down to mine, 
My eyes look up to yours. 
My hands are very little ships 
That find your hands their shores. 
Your feet that led mine in the dance 
And never let them falter, 
Now lead them down a ribboned aisle 
Straight to a tall white altar! 
Mary Carotyn Davins. 


Moonlight Marriage 


By Jane Littell 


OOR Harriet! You just natu- 
rally called her that. She was 
so fat, and her clothes always 

seemed wrong, and the powder just 
wouldn’t stay on her nose. 

She was the receptionist and tele- 
phone operator in the New York of- 
fice of a man who was a scout for 
new talent for a Hollywood movie 
studio. Her boss had a theory that 
fat girls had better dispositions than 
thin ones, and weren’t so likely to 
leave him unexpectedly to be mar- 
ried. 

Harriet always had been fat. She 
tried half-heartedly to diet, but she 


never expected it to do any good, 
and it didn’t because Harriet simply 
had no will power where chocolate 
cake and candy and ice cream were 
concerned. And because she was 
like a cheerful dragon guarding the 
gate to the boss’s private sanctum, 
plenty of callers dropped boxes of 
chocolates on her desk. 

People rarely noticed Harriet’s 
lovely hands and her big, wistful 
blue eyes. For one reason, the re- 
ception room was always filled with 
beautiful, slender, perfectly groomed 
girls who were trying to get the boss 
to send them to Hollywood. By con- 
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trast, Harriet seemed like a moun- 
tain of a girl. She was frightfully 
sensitive about her weight in con- 
trast to such beautiful creatures, but 
she liked her job and she got a good 
salary and it never occurred to her 
she would be happier somewhere 
else. 

Another reason why you couldn’t 
have pried her away from her job 
was that men who wanted to see the 
boss (when he didn’t want to see 
them) weren’t above bribing Har- 
riet with dinners and theaters. 

So Harriet wasn’t beauless by any 
means. But she sure was short on 
romance. And she longed for a great 
love all her own with every fiber of 
her romantic soul. 

Harriet’s toughest break was that 
she made nearly all her acquaint- 
ances at the office, and girls as well 
as men were nice to her in hopes of 
the favor being returned. The dif- 
ference was that the girls were wise 
enough to see that Harriet would 
rather have a man hold her hand 
and whisper sweet nothings to her 
than eat the grandest dinners or sce 
the best shows in the world. So 
Harriet was included in a lot of par- 
ties, and the girl who included her 
usually took her own most depend- 
able beau aside in advance and gave 
him his orders. 

And Harriet went blissfully along 
taking all the attentions at their face 
value and praying that one of the 
nice men she was always meeting at 
parties would turn out to be her own 
grand romance. She told every new 
man she met that she and her sister 
had an apartment, and gave him her 
telephone number. But none of 
them ever called. 

Harriet pretended to herself that 
the reason was that she was out so 
much. She must have missed their 
calls. And not even her sister knew 
the private anguish she endured be- 


cause no man ever liked her well 
enough to see her a second time. 

It was a girl named Caris who 
finally brought romance into Har- 
riet’s life. Caris was trying to sell 
a story script to Harriet’s boss, and 
she was in and out of the office a 
lot. Caris was clever and gay and 
slim and attractive, and she was so 
nice to Harriet that Harriet just 
about worshiped her. One night 
when they were alone in Caris’s 
apartment, Harriet broke down and 
completely exposed her lonely soul, 


-and Caris promised to do something 


about it. 

Caris went on a West Indian 
cruise soon aiter that, and met an 
engineer who had been isolated in 
the oil fields of Venezuela for a year 
and was soon to start for home. 
Somehow, the conversation got 
around to what sort of girls this 
Gerry Eberhard preferred. 

“Not the lathlike thin ones,” he 
insisted. “I’ve been down here long 
enough to see the sense in the Latin 
idea of beauty. Last time I was 
home, every girl I met was dieted 
down to bones and outraged nerves. 
Now a Latin knows that a fat 
woman is a_ placid, contented 
woman. Me for ’em not too thin.” 

“T know just the girl for you,” said 
Caris, smiling a little at the picture 
of Harriet reacting to attention from 
this perfectly grand he-man. “Tl 
give you a letter to her, and I’ll write 
her about you.” 

Caris was pretty shrewd about 
people. She knew that Gerry had 
been in South America for a year, 
and that he was going back to New 
York on a Spanish boat, and that 
there probably wouldn’t be a stream- 
line figure on the boat. Harriet 
wouldn’t look so awfully fat to him 
after he had been seeing two-hun- 
dred-pound Spanish ladies waddling 
around the deck. 
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When Harriet read Caris’s letter, 
she was all ready to lope out and 
buy a wedding dress, without even 
seeing Gerry Eberhard. A man who 
wouldn’t mind if she was fat! 

Caris had written: 


Gerry was born for adventure as the 
birds are born to fly. He’s perfectly mar- 
velous! His red hair stands straight up, 
and he’s got the sort of gray eyes that a 
girl would give ten years of her life for 
—black rings around the irises and thick 
black lashes. He isn’t handsome, unless 
you go in for granite-faced men. But when 
he smiles! Those teeth! Those eyes! That 
mouth! 

But promise me, Harriet, you’ll grab him 
while the grabbing is good. If he proposes 
to you the first time he’s with you, don’t 
stall. Grab him! I’m telling you. 


Caris’s letter also said that a man 
isolated in the bush for a year is so 
woman hungry that he wants to 
marry the first woman he sees. She 
was hoping Harriet would be smart 
enough to take advantage of it. For 
any girl would love Gerry, and Har- 
riet was so love starved that she 
would worship him forever if he 
gave her the least chance. 

Caris was figuring that she was 
doing them both a good turn. Gerry 
would be getting the sort of wife he 
said he preferred, and if ever a girl 
was cut out for sweet domesticity, 
it was Harriet. 

Harriet was shrewd enough not to 
let Gerry come to the office to meet 
her the day he telephoned and in- 
vited her to have tea with him. She 
asked him to meet her at her apart- 
ment, and she rushed home breath- 
less with excited anticipation to get 
into a new dress she had bought es- 
pecially for the event. It had lovely 
graceful lines that made her look 
smarter than she had ever looked in 
her life. 

When the bell rang, she answered 
it with a shy, sweet smile, and Gerry 
really didn’t register anything but 


those great limpid blue eyes of hers. 
He’d been looking into black eyes— 
when he looked at eyes at all—tfor 
more than a year. 

“You are very charming to take 


-pity on a lonely man,” he said, still 


holding the beautiful hand she gave 
him in greeting. He was looking 
down at it, too, and he opened his 
hand that was holding hers to stare 
at it. So white, so smooth, so nicely 
shaped. Harriet really got a break 
there, for her two real beauties were 
the things which Gerry saw and re- 
membered. 

“You must let me keep vou out of 
mischief while you are in New 
York,” said Harriet, with a new 
surge of happiness. 

He was marvelous! Caris hadn’t 
said the half of it. And he didn’t 
like thin girls. Oh, I want him! I’ve 
simply got to have him! 

“Shall we trot right along?” he 
asked, but his eyes roved wistfully 
over the comfortable living room 
with its grand piano, and its deep, 
comfortable chairs. “We'll scarcely 
fish tea before it will be dinner 
time, and I took the chance that 
you would spend the evening with 
me and got theater tickets. Will 
you? Caris said you would be kind 
to me.” 

“T saved the evening for you,” 
said Harriet. “I—I thought you 
might be lonely.” 

But her heart was saying: “He’s 
marvelous! Marvelous! Marvelous!” 
The word roared in her ears, 
pounded with every beat of her 
heart, surged in and out of her body 
with every breath. And her lips 
went on to say politely: 

“We don’t want a heavy tea. Let 
me make a cup here, and we can 
talk until it’s time for dinner. You 
can take me to Pierre’s for tea some 
other day.” 

“Will you?” he asked, smiling. 
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And his smile made him a different 
person. ‘ 

Harriet was completely mad about 
him. 

“Tl put the water on for tea and 
we can talk until it boils,” said Har- 
riet happily, taking his hat and coat, 
showing him the most comfortable 
chair, bringing him cigarettes and 
matches. 

She was out in the kitchen, light- 
ing the gas, filling the kettle, when 
her sister Dora came bursting in the 
hall door that was right there beside 
the kitchen. 

“Well!” said Dora, surprised at 
seeing her. “What happened to your 
big moment? Somebody beat you 
to him?” 

“Ssh!” whispered Harriet fran- 
tically, pointing energetically toward 
the living room. Dora made a face 
to show that she understood, and 
Harriet said aloud: 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Don,” said Dora with a grin, 
thinking fast. “I thought you were 
going places with Don.” 

“This friend of Caris’s is here— 
Gerry Eberhard. I’m spending the 
evening with him.” As if Dora 
didn’t know that! 

“Hard luck for Don. Well, I'll 
take him off your hands for the eve- 
ning,” said Dora, still grinning as 
she strolled on toward the living 
room, Harriet right at her heels. 

Don was Dora’s own best beau, 
and was due any minute. Harriet 
prayed they would go out at once. 
Even if Gerry didn’t like thin girls, 
Dora was just too pretty and cute 
and little to have Gerry making com- 
parisons. Harriet’s blue eyes were 
anxious and worried as she stared 
from her sister to the new man. 

“I couldn’t help hearing,” said 
Gerry apologetically. “If Ive 
crashed in and spoiled a date for 
you, Harriet, P—IT’ll see you an- 


other evening.” But he looked dis- 
appointed and downcast as he said 
it. 

“Give me a break, will you?” said 
Dora, thinking fast and lying swiftly 
to cover up her blunder. “I only 
get a chance at Don when sis has 
another date. You wouldn’t do a 
poor girl out of a swell evening, 
would you?” 

Gerry looked at Harriet for con- 
firmation, and she gulped and said 
miserably, hating to lie and having 
to! 

“T—Don’s just a friend—a nice 
boy we both go out with. He doesn’t 
care which of us he spends the eve- 
ning with.” 

“Sez you!” scoffed Dora, heading 
for the bedroom. That was one hon- 
est remark, anyway. Don would 
raise the roof if he had to spend an 
evening alone with Harriet. 

But Dora was much wiser in the 
ways of men than her sister, and she 
knew they hadn’t done Harriet’s 
cause any harm. 

“Well, I get Don to-night, any- 
way,” said Dora from the bedroom 
door. “Only don’t tell him we 
argued over him, will you, big man 
from the jungles?” 

“No,” promised Gerry with a 
laugh. “Lordy! Wouldn’t it be fun 
to have two girls arguing over me? 
Harriet, you’ve just got to put off 
all your other men friends while I’m 
in town. Caris said you would.” 

Behind his back, Dora covered up 
a wide grin with her hand in comical 
fashion and then ducked into the 
bedroom. 

“Tf Caris said I would, I’ll have 
to, of course,” said Harriet, a 
strained smile on her lips, but that 
wistful anxious look still in her eyes. 

It would be terrible to have every- 
thing spoiled before it had begun, 
just by Dora’s smart remarks. It 
was perfectly awful how much trou- 
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ble and lying it took to cover up 
just one remark that shouldn’t have 
been made. 

Harriet was too inexperienced to 
know that if she and Dora had 
planned that little talle.in advance, 
they couldn’t have figured out any 
better way to make Gerry want to 
spend a lot of time with her. 

Presently Don came, and they all 
had a hurried tea, and Don and Dora 
sat chatting with Gerry while Har- 
riet slipped into a dinner dress. They 
had planned that she and Gerry 
would taxi to his hotel together, and 
she would wait in the lobby while he 
changed into dinner clothes. They 
were going to have to hurry through 
dinner, anyway, to get to the thea- 
ter on time, and Gerry said he didn’t 
want to leave such a busy and popu- 
lar girl even long enough to go to 
his hotel and dress, for fear some 
one would steal her away from him. 

Harriet rode along beside him, al- 
most bursting with pride. He liked 
her already! Every word he said 
showed it. He didn’t seem like a 
stranger at all, and there wasn’t any 
embarrassed hunting for subjects to 
talk about at all. 

“Your sister is very attractive, 
isn’t she?” he said as they were rid- 
ing along. “But couldn’t you get 
her to fatten up a little? She’s so 
terribly thin.” 

Harriet could only gasp! Dora’s 
slim figure was her greatest pride. 
She exercised like an athlete and 
dieted like a movie star to keep it. 
Even then she didn’t think she was 
as sylphlike as she ought to be. 

“Maybe I do lean toward the 
Latin idea of beauty,” Gerry went 
on. “But when I dance with a girl, 
T don’t want a bag of bones in my 
arms. Do you suppose we can find 
a place to dance after the show?” 

Harriet was simply speechless 
with delight at that. Gerry not only 


didn’t insist that a girl be thin, but 
he actually didn’t like thin girls! 
Was he meant for her? Well, rather! 

“Oh, he’s mine! He’s got to be 
mine!” 

The thought hammered in her 
brain so hard she was afraid the 
man beside her would hear it. 

She had time while he was dress- 
ing to get hold of herself a little, 
but she knew she was showing how 
she felt about him. A couple, stroll- 
ing past as Gerry came rushing up 
to her said, and she couldn’t help 
but hear them: 

“Look at that girl’s eyes!” 

“Can’t hide love, can you?” 

If only Gerry hadn’t heard it! 
That was her first, embarrassed 
thought. But maybe it wouldn’t 
hurt if he did, was her second. 

“Was I long?” he asked. 

“Ages!” she laughed up at him, 
rising to go. 

Dinner passed in a dream. A 
mad, delightful, heavenly dream. 
Harriet hadn’t the slightest idea 
what the show was about. In the 
middle of the first act, Gerry reached 
over and caught her hand, and cud- 
dled it in both of his all the rest of 
the performance. That meant some- 
thing! It must mean something! 

After that they went to the smart- 
est night club in town to dance, and 
Gerry said, tightening his arm about 
her and smiling down into her eyes, 
“Just right.” And Harriet thought 
she would die of happiness. 

It was too absolutely perfect—to 
find a man who didn’t care if she 
was a little plump. 

“You look absolutely goofy!” 
chirped Dora from the big bed they 
shared when Harriet got home. 
“You must have fallen for him like 
a ton of brick. Is he that hot?” 

“He’s mar-velous!” breathed Har- 
riet. 

“Well, grab him,” said Dora, 
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turning over to go back to sleep. 
“He looks like anybody’s easy 
money. But stick around close. 
Don’t give him a chance to make 
comparisons.” 

After which sisterly remark she 
went promptly to sleep, while Har- 
riet lay beside her and dreamed the 
night through with wide open eyes. 

Even so, when she met him at 
Pierre’s for tea the next evening, 
nobody could have told that she 
hadn’t had any sleep. She was sim- 
ply radiant with happiness. 

And this time she had hot choc- 
olate, and chocolate ice cream with 
chocolate sauce and chocolate cake 
with whipped cream on it, 
and ate every scrap of them 
without the least twinge of 
conscience. It was heavenly 


not to feel guilty over every scrap 
of chocolate she ate. 

And after tea—they sat over it 
until past seven, and diners dressed 
for the evening were coming in— 
Gerry said he had heard of a very 
good speakeasy where the liquor 
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“You look absolutely goofy!” chirped Dora 
from the big bed they shared when Harriet 
got home. 
like a ton of brick. Is he that hot?” 


“You must have fallen for him 
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was good and the food was better. 
So they went there. 

“Let’s not attempt to do a thea- 
ter to-night,” said Gerry. “Let’s 
take this evening to really get ac- 
quainted. I brought pockets full of 
pictures to show you. And I want 
to hear all about you.” 

So they sat side by side on a com- 
fortable padded bench and sipped 
long cold drinks slowly and talked. 
Gerry told her all about his last year 
in the bush, and that when he went 
back he was going to be manager in 
charge of all the oil fields in Vene- 
zuela, and he was going to live in a 
house in Maracaibo, since the oil 
fields were principally around the 
great Lake Maracaibo. He had 
made all arrangements for the house 
before he came away and he even 
had a picture of it. A lovely white 
plaster house with a great stone 


paved patio surrounded by palm - 


trees and strange shrubbery, and 
centering about a fountain. 

Immediately Harriet was imagin- 
ing herself mistress of that lovely 
home, serving tea in the lovely patio 
to Gerry and his friends. 

“But first I’ve got to go to Eu- 
rope and get a lot of things straight- 
ened out,” he concluded. 

“Q-oh!” It was a disappointed 
little sound that she couldn’t stop. 
“When?” 

“In about ten days,” he said. 
“But I'll stop here on my way back 
to South America, and if I give you 
warning, will you save every evening 
for me while I’m in town?” 

“Oh, of course!” said Harriet, in 
a tone that said that went without 
saying. “But Tm _ disappointed 
you're leaving so soon!” 

“Are you really?” he asked with 
a pleased smile. 

“Tt’s the strangest thing,” said 
Harriet dreamily. “We really aren’t 
strangers, at all. I feel as if I’d 


known you always. As if all this 
were foreordained.” 

“So do I,” said Gerry, leaning 
back comfortably, and thinking out 
loud. “Think how marvelous it 
would be if you lived in Maracaibo. 
Think of the fun we could have. 
Golf, tennis, swimming, sundown 
parties, dances. There isn’t a girl 
like you in the whole town.” 

Two minds with two entirely dif- 
ferent thoughts. Harriet thought he 
was getting ready to propose to her. 
Gerry was a million miles away from 
any thought of marriage. 

“Well, invite me,” said Harriet, 
breathlessly, happily. 

“You’re invited. Listen: Ill be 
back from Europe in July. Why 
don’t you and your sister take a 
vacation in September and come 
down on a cruise. That gives me 
time to get the house ready to en- 
tertain. You'll love that house, 
Harriet, and it will make a perfect 
background for your generous 
beauty.” 

He was thinking of its spacious 
rooms and high ceilings, in compari- 
son to the crowded small rooms of 
her apartment. 

“Oh, Gerry darling!” she breathed, 
eyes closed for a moment of prayer 
of thankfulness. “And we can be 
married in that patio! It’s a per- 
fect place for a wedding!” 

And then, because she was so 
happy she wanted to cry, she leaned 
her head against his arm for a mo- 
ment. She could have cried a sec- 
ond later, for right in the midst of 
that, Gerry signaled to a waiter. 

“Drink up,” he ordered gruffly. 
They had two more pretty fast after 
that, and there was a blurred spell 
when Harriet couldn’t remember ex- 
actly what was said. But she re- 
membered perfectly that Gerry 
kissed her all the way home in the 
taxi. And she burst in on Dora with 
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the dramatic statement that Gerry 
had asked her to marry him. 


“Well! Congratulations!” said 
Dora. “Are you sure?” 
“Of course!” said Harriet. “He 


said you and I should take our vaca- 
tions in September and take a boat 
trip down there. I’m going to be 
married in the lovely patio of his 
house and you can be bridesmaid. 
We’d have been married in July 
when he comes back from Europe, 
only he wants to get the house ready 
for me. You know, buy furniture 
and all that.” 

“T should think you’d want to buy 


“Gerry wants it that way,” said 
Harriet dreamily. 

“I suppose you'll be seeing him 
every night until he sails, after this,” 
said Dora with a yawn. 

“Oh, of course,” said Harriet, re- 
membering suddenly that he hadn’t 
said anything about plans for to- 
pcg night. Well, he would call 

er. 

But he didn’t call her. All the 
next day she waited for his call, and 
all that evening she sat, white and 
worried, beside the telephone. What 
had happened? Had there been an 
accident? Was he hurt somewhere? 
She couldn’t think of any other rea- 
son why he hadn’t called. And she 
spent another sleepless night worry- 
ing over that. 

The next day, she spent all her 
spare time at the office calling hotels 
and asking if Gerry Eberhard was 
registered. She actually had been 
so goofy over him that she hadn’t 
noticed what hotel it was he had 
taken her to, the night she waited in 
the lobby for him to dress! At last 
she located him, but he was out. 
Every hour after that, and every 

| half hour all evening, she called him. 


At one thirty his sleepy voice an- 
swered: 
“Gerry, darling! What happened? 
I’ve been worried almost to death!” 
“Who is it?” he asked, stalling for 
time. 
“Harriet.” 
Didn’t you get my note?” 


“Oh! 
“No! What did you write?” she 
asked. “Oh, darling! I’m so re- 


lieved to hear your voice!” 

“T got caught in a jam of appoint- 
ments,” he said. “The chief figures 
he’s got to entertain me, and I’m 
sorry, Harriet, but he’s got me 
bocked solid almost every minute 
I’m in town. It’s a shame, but you'll 
just have to let me call you when 
I’m free. You'll do that, won’t. 
your” 

“Of course,” she said, trying to 
keep her awful disappointment out 
of her voice. “But tell me you love 
me!” 

“My dear girl! Think of the tele- 
phone operators!” came his voice, 
in such a shocked tone that she 
laughed. : 

“Oh, all right,” she said. “But do 
call me occasionally, and be sure you 
tell me what ship you’re sailing on. 
I want to send you a bon voyage 
letter, and see you off, of course.” 

“Tl call you. Good night.” 

Harriet folded her arms and laid 
them across the telephone and then 
laid her face on them, trying not to 
think. 

He was tired, poor boy, and no 
wonder. Maybe she had awakened 
him. It was one thirty. But then 
he wasn’t in his room at one, for 
she had called then. Even so, she 
couldn’t understand. He had asked 
her to marry him, hadn’t he? And 
a man oughtn’t to act that way with 
the girl he has just asked to marry 
him. 

Over and over it she went. If 
only she hadn’t taken those last two 
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drinks he had almost forced upon 
her that night! She wasn’t used to 
drinking and everything except Ger- 
ry’s kisses in the taxi was a muddled 
blur. Still, he had asked her to 
marry him! 

She remembered asking him if 
they couldn’t be married in July, 
when he came back to New York 
from Europe, so her father and 
mother could come on from the West 
to see her married. And he said 
“No,” that it would take all the 
glamour out of any honeymoon for 
a man to marry a girl and then sail 
away and leave her. 

In his hotel room, Gerry Eberhard 
stood staring at the telephone as if 
it were liable to jump up off the 
table and bite him. By the time 
Harriet was in bed, he was packed, 
checked out and installed at another 
hotel. And the new hotel had in- 
structions not to put his name on 
the public register, and to put no 
telephone calls through unless the 
caller asked for his room both by 
name and number. Gerry Eberhard 
was a scared young man! 

Harriet finally got to sleep by con- 
vincing herself that Gerry was tell- 
ing her the truth. He had come to 
New York on business and, of course, 
business came first. She would trust 
him because he loved her. She was 
sure he loved her. Every word, 
every glance, those two times they 
were together had told her that he 
was as much in love with her as she 
was with him. 

But she found herself with plenty 
of questions to answer. 

“What happened to Gerry?” de- 
manded Dora at breakfast. 

“He’s all tied up with appoint- 
ments,” said Harriet. 

“Yeah? What did you do to scare 
him off?” asked Dora. 

And Harriet burst into tears for 
answer. It was bad enough to be 


sure something was wrong, without 
having shrewd Dora guess it so 
easily. 

At the office it was worse, for 
Harriet had told every one who came 
near her that she was going to marry 
the grandest man in the world and 
live in a beautiful house in Mara- 
caibo. And to-day she just couldn’t 
manage to look like a newly engaged 
girl simply dazzled by her new hap- 
piness. ~ : 

“He’s leaving for Europe unex- 
pectedly,” she admitted mourntiully 
to people who asked what was the 
matter. The wise ones grinned be- 
hind her back. Imagine Harriet 
grabbing off the grandest man in the 
world! 

Day after day passed and no 
word came from him. She found 
out when she telephoned that he had 
left his hotel, but she couldn’t find 
out where he had gone. Even the 
telephone operator of the New York 
office of the oil company he worked 
for wouldn’t tell her. There wasn’t 
anything to do but write him a let- 
ter and send it to that office to be 
forwarded. And she did that, asking 
what was the matter and why he 
didn’t get in touch with her. 

“I won't let him go!” she vowed, 
bewildered, hurt until she could 
hardly bear it, heartbroken at Ger- 
ry’s incomprehensible behavior. 

The only thing she could figure 
out was that something had been 
said between the time he proposed 
to her and the time they reached 
her door, while she was all blurry 
from those two drinks he had almost 
forced her to drink. But he had 
kissed her in the taxi! Harriet 
hadn’t any idea that it was she who 
flung herself into his arms and kissed 
him all the way home. 

Days and days of the anguish of 
heartbreak, hurt pride and dignity 
trailing in the dust passed. The only 
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word she got from Gerry was a 
radiogram from his ship at sea: 


SAILED UNEXPECTEDLY SOON STOP SORRY 
UNABLE TO SAY GOOD-BY 


But at least that was something, 
and she tried to console herself with 
it. And she wrote to him, sending 
the letters to the oil company to be 
forwarded. Wistful, adoring letters, 
that cost her hours of effort. 

When that radiogram came, she 
decided that she was worrying use- 
lessly, that Gerry had told her the 
truth about how busy he was, and 
that it hadn’t been his fault that he 
had been unable to see her again. 
So her letters made no mention of 
a possible misunderstanding. She 
told him in every variety of words 
she could put together how much 
she loved him, and what heavenly 
bliss the future held for her as his 
wife. She begged him to reconsider 
and marry her when he came back 
in July, and take her with him when 
he went back to Maracaibo. She 
wouldn’t mind staying at a hotel un- 
til their house was ready. In fact, 
she was sure she could take a great 
deal of the work and worry of get- 
ting the house ready off his hands. 

Every ship that sailed carried her 
letters to him, and from Gerry came 
nothing whatever after that radio- 
gram. Day after day Harriet raced 
home from the office to see if there 
was a letter from him. And there 
never was. At first she was bewil- 
dered. Twenty-four hours after that 
night in the speakeasy she had 
known that something was wrong, 
but she couldn’t imagine what it 
was, and she wouldn’t let herself be- 
lieve it was serious. 

As day followed day and week fol- 
lowed week, and still there was no 
word of any sort, she almost died of 
heartbreak. She couldn’t eat. She 
couldn’t sleep. She could only 


grieve. The most terrible thing was 
that she didn’t know what was the 
matter. 

What sort of a man could Gerry 
be to propose to a girl, kiss her until 
the moon and stars were whirling in 
a blue bowl of delight, and then 
never see her again, or telephone or 
write? 

Harriet knew that she loved him. 
Something had happened to her soul 
in those two days. She had given 
herself to Gerry and she could never 
belong to herself again. 

Absent-mindedly, she took in the 
seams of her dresses. She couldn’t 
bear to look in a mirror these days. 
She was so white and haggard. So 
she really didn’t know what had 
happened to her body until Dora 
made her get on the scales one day. 

When she didn’t want to get thin, 
she had lost pounds until her pudgy 
body was slimmer than Dora’s. And 
Gerry didn’t like thin girls! That 
was something else to worry about. 

“Nothing like a good job of wor- 
rying to take the pounds off,” said 
Dora when she saw the new weight 
mark on the scales. “Gerry did that 
for you, if he didn’t do anything 
else. Now listen. You're letting 
yourself go around looking like the 
wrath of the gods. Cut it out. No 
man’s worth it. You haven’t had a 
wave since when. And you don’t 
even remember to powder your nose 
half the time. Get yourself to- 
gether, old thing. There are other 
men in the world. Thin, you aren’t 
hard to take at all. You don’t have 
to wear stylish stouts any more. 
Why not get yourself some cute 
clothes? Then if Gerry should come 
back—all right.” 

Harriet looked at herself then and 
really was shocked. She was a neg- 
lected-looking specimen. What if 
Gerry should come back and see her 
like that? She had to do something 
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“How—you’ve changed!” he said in a choked sort 

of voice. They stood staring at each other— 

Gerry so bronzed; Harriet, her blue eyes wistful, 
adoring. “You’re looking marvelous,” he said. 


f | 


She hustled out and got 
a wave, and had _ the 
beauty shop girl mix her a 
special powder guaranteed 
to stick to any nose. 
When she came home 
she looked like a differ- 
ent person, and, slim and 
perfectly dressed, you real- 


ized that she was actually © 


beautiful. The only thing 
that marred the picture 
was the look of suffering 
in the big blue eyes and 
the wistful droop of her 
mouth. But Harriet 


about making herself look different couldn’t smile. She hadn’t smiled 
immediately! And she did, too. for three months. 
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She still went on watching the 
mail, hoping against hope, and then 
at last there came a bulky envelope 
from Europe. Dora got home first 
and took it out of the mail box. She 
had a hunch what it was, and tore 
off a corner of the big envelope and 
peeked. Then she left it where Har- 
riet would find it and left the apart- 
ment. 

That big envelope contained all of 
Harriet’s letters to Gerry—all but 
one of them unopened. And a short 
note from him: 


How we managed to misunderstand each 
other’ so abysmally, I’m sure I don’t un- 
derstand, Harriet. But since you jumped to 
such a wrong conclusion, Pm sure you 
wouldn’t want me to read all these let- 
ters. I only read the first page of the one 
I opened. Under the circumstances it 
seemed kindest not to read any further. 

I have arranged not to go back to New 
York in July, because embarrassing acci- 
dents are so likely to happen, even in such 
a big city, and I’m sure you never want to 
see me again. 


It was signed, “Sincerely, Gerry 
Eberhard.” 

Harriet read it and read it. Then 
she dropped face downward onto the 
bed and let the quivering spasms of 
tearless anguish roll over her. If 
she could only understand why! 
That need to understand had been 
a continual gnawing ache for three 
months and to-night it became so 
compelling that she knew she 
couldn’t go on living and never 
know. 

After a while she got up and went 
to the telephone. Caris was back in 
- town. Maybe Caris could help her. 

Not very long after that, she was 
in Caris’s apartment, in the same 
chair where she had poured out her 
soul to Caris so many months be- 
fore, and she was telling Caris all 
about this. 

“My dear,” said Caris, who was 
seeing the new Harriet for the first 


time, “the new you can have any 
man she wants! If Gerry Eberhard 
could see you now—well! Give him 
about three months in Maracaibo, 
and then go after him. I know 
what you’ll need in the tropics and 
T’ll help you shop. I think you’ve 
got a good chance. But don’t bun- 
gle this time. After what happened 
last time ee 

“Do you, know what happened?” 
Harriet cut in anxiously. 

“Yes, of course,” said Caris. “You 
thought he was proposing to you, 
and he thought you were twisting 
something he said into a proposal 
of marriage. So he ran.” 

“Oh!” Just one word, but it con- 
veyed volumes of anguish and 
shame. “Was that it?” 

“Absolutely. And there’s only one 
possible way to land a man after a 
thing like that. Listen Fe 

That July and August two sisters 
took their exercises together. Har- 
riet hardened her new slimness with 
a relentless determination that left 
her sister gasping. Harriet! To 
whom any sort of exertion had al- 
ways been too much trouble! And 
she rehearsed with Caris over and 
over again the things she was to say 
to Gerry, and she smiled for the first 
time in five months when she waved 
good-by to Caris and Dora when her 
ship sailed for South America. 

And just exactly one week after 
that, a slender girl in trailing white, 
with a wide white lace hat that 
shaded her face, was standing in 
Gerry Eberhard’s stone-flagged patio 
in Maracaibo staring down at the 
plumed goldfish that frolicked in the 
play of the fountain. 

She was standing with her back 
to the house, as Caris had told her 
to, waiting with hammering heart, 
for Gerry, praying desperately that 
she wouldn’t blunder, and that Caris 
had told her the right thing to do. 
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When she heard him, she closed 
her eyes for one last, frantic plea, 
but she did not move. 

“Caris! You lamb! What a sur- 
prise this is! I didn’t really think 
your letter meant you’d—oh!”’ 

For Harriet had turned and was 
smiling at him. She could smile 
now. Gerry was with her. 

“How—you’ve changed!” he said 
in a choked sort of voice. “Won't 
you—sit down?” 

“Thanks, Gerry,” she said quite 
casually. And she really managed it 
very well, considering the way her 
heart was pounding. “And I’d lk 
some iced tea, too, if you don’t 
mind. I find I mustn’t drink the 
stuff you strong men take for sun- 
downers.” 

They stood staring at each other 
—Gerry so bronzed and looking the 
browner by contrast to his white 
linens and the white helmet he had 
jerked off; Harriet, her great blue 
eyes wistful, adoring, her slender 
body as straight and quiet as the 
white parasol planted in front of her, 
two hands so soft and lovely. 

“You’re looking marvelous,” he 
said, apparently having great diffi- 
culty with his voice. 

“Vm glad you think so,” she 
smiled. “And may I have my tea? 
I can stay only a moment.” 

“I’m sorry!” he cried, striding to- 
ward the house and calling out or- 
ders in Spanish. 

“What are you doing in Mara- 
caibo?” he asked, when they were 
settled in two great peacock chairs. 

“T came down on a tour ship. 
We're only in port a day, but I 
wanted to straighten cut that mis- 
understanding of ours, Gerry. !t’s 
just that TP’m unaccustomed to 
liquor, I guess. I—wanted to tell 
you how ashamed I am, and thank 
you for behaving so perfectly. Tm 
endlessly grateful to you.” 


“You're began Gerry, his 
eyes bulging with astonishment. 

“T wouldn’t want my silly be- 
havior to leave a bad memory, 
Gerry,” she went on, smiling softly. 
“T can only put it down to the fact 
that I never drank liquor until that 
night in the speakeasy with you. So 
whatever I did, whatever I thought, 
must have been motivated by those 
highballs. And I hope you'll for- 
give me. Will you?” 

“Why—why, of course!” stam- 
mered Gerry. But his eyes were 
anxious, wistful. 

“T’m afraid I made you very un- 
comfortable,” she said ruefully, mar- 
veling at how exactly Caris had 
charted in advance just the way 
Gerry would take this. “If you’d 
read my second letter instead of 
sending it back unopened, you’d 
have seen that I asked you if you 
really had proposed to me, or if I 
had only imagined it.” 

“T—why—I Of course I pro- 
posed to you!” When Gerry finally 
decided to say it, the words came 
out with a rush. 

“Gerry!” She shook an accusing 
finger at him. “You’ve got better 
sense than to propose to a girl the 
second time you lay eyes on her. 
Mercy! The romantic man!” 

“Well, how about the third time 
I lay eyes on you?” said Gerry, get- 
ting out of his chair and coming 
across to catch her two hands and 
pull her toward him. 

“Hm-m-m,” she hedged. “That 
wouldn’t be much better, would it? 
You couldn’t be sure you meant it. 
And, anyway, I’ve been drinking 
iced tea to-day, and I wouldn’t be 
so likely to drape myself around 
your neck. Wasn't I silly?” 

“No!” said Gerry forcefully, 
tightly holding both her hands in 
one of his and sliding his free arm 
about her. “But if you call it silli- 
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“Harriet, won’t you marry me? Won’t you stay here with me? Say 
you will.” Caris had told her to say “No” at frst. But Harriet couldn’t 
bear to. 


ness, I wish you’d be silly again. old altar there beneath that blossom- 
Look about you, Harriet. Isn’t this ing vine.” 

patio the perfect place for a wed- Harriet, with both Gerry’s arms: 
ding? Look. There’s even a little about her now, turned her head to, 
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look, and when she turned it back, 
Gerry’s lips were waiting in exactly 
the right spot. 

“Gerry!” she reproved him, but 
she kept her eyes downcast so that 
he couldn’t see the dancing light of 
happiness in them. “Is that nice?” 

“Perfect!” said Gerry. “Harriet, 
won’t you marry me? Won’t you 
stay here with me? Say you will.” 

Caris had told her to say “No” 
at first. “Tell that man he can’t 
have something, and he’ll move 
heaven and earth to get it,” Caris 
had insisted. 

But Harriet couldn’t bear to. 

“Here I go around your neck 
again,” she said, holding up her lips 
to be kissed. 

And presently they were rushing 
down to the ship to get her baggage 
off, and not very long after that, 
just as the huge tropical moon was 


coming up over the trees, there was 
a wedding in that lovely patio; a 
wedding that was dreamlike in its 
ethereal beauty with the night birds 
singing and the night-blooming flow- 
ers of the tropics opening to send 
forth their luscious perfume. 

And Harriet and Gerry have never 
again mentioned that interlude be- 
tween the night in the speakeasy 
and the wedding in the patio. Gerry 
wouldn’t for the world have his wife 
know in what a panic he had run 
from her. And neither would Har- 
riet have him know that the real 
reason she came to Maracaibo was 
not to apologize for her go-getter 
tactics, but to apply some more of 
the same. 

Tt doesn’t matter, anyway, for life 
began for the two of them with that 
moon-blessed wedding under a blue- 
black tropical sky. 


REMEMBERING 


p Lt remember you when the raindrops fall 
Like tears upon my face—that’s not all; 

Pll remember you when the new moon beams 

And brings back to me a hundred dreams. 

V'll remember you when the first bright star 

Blooms in the sky—to you afar 

T'll come in a golden shimmering mist, 

Lay on your lips the lips you’ve kissed; 

Stir in your heart love’s memories true; 

Bring back the happy hours we knew; 

Call to you with a love call clear, 

Till you answer and remember, dear. 


Heien K. Roperts. 


HE country 
club was 
packed. 

Light streamed 
through the win- 
dows opening on 


Only You 


the 


smooth fair- 
way that stretched 
beyondthem, 
turning it into a 
silver background 
for the tumbled 


the long, low- By darkness of her 
railed veranda. hair. Her cheeks 
The orchestra was e were marked with 
‘playing the latest Jessie Reynolds tears, and there 


fox trot, haunt- 
ingly poignant in 
its broken-hearted,rhythmic melody. 
In the dark shadows of the bitter- 
sweet that draped its scarlet berries 
around the porch posts, Kathy stood 
on tiptoe, her hands on Dave Lau- 
rel’s shoulders. Her head was 
thrown back to meet his gaze, and 
the moon lighted the earnestness of 
her tear-wet eyes. It shone, too, on 


was a sound of 

choked-back sobs 

in her husky voice as she spoke! 
“Oh, it isn’t only that I’m jealous, 
Dave! If that were all, even loving 
you as I do, worshiping you, Id try 
not to let you see. But I’m fright- 
ened. Carol is Jack Scarlet’s wife. 
She’s beautiful! Your being seen 
around with her makes people talk. 
You're the mayor; you can’t get 
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away from that! And Jack Scarlet 
and the men behind him would move 
heaven and earth to get you to sign 
that franchise! You’ve got to be 
careful! Don’t Jet him get a hold 
on you!” 

“Franchise!” Dave said impa- 
tiently. “All I’ve heard lately is 
talk of that franchise; the rewards 
Pll get if I sign, the knocks I'll get 
if I don’t! If I’d realized that being 
mayor was going to let me in for 
all this argument, I would have re- 
fused the nomination.” His hands 
closed over Kathy’s tiny ones, held 
them for an instant in a grip that 


hurt. “Can’t you forget that in the . 


daytime you happen to be my secre- 
tary? Can’t we leave business at 
the office? I’m not signing: that 
franchise; it’s a rank steal! I’ve told 
you that a dozen times. Neither 
Jack Scarlet, nor Tom Duffy, nor 
any of them, can make me sign it. 
As for Carol He hesitated, his 
eyes shifting uneasily under Kathy’s 
honest gaze. 

“Well, what about Carol?” The 
soft music of a woman’s voice made 
him swing around. Little waves of 
dislike and fear went through 
Kathy. Carol Scarlet always made 
Kathy feel like that. With all the 
strength of her wholesome outdoor 
spirit, she resented Carol’s indo- 
lently curved figure, the sleepy lure 
of her heavy-lidded eyes. Carol’s 
dimpled hands with their sharp pink 
nails seemed strangely sinister to 
Kathy. 

She was bitterly conscious of the 


tears that streaked the rouge on her . 


cheeks, yet she was too proud to 
wipe them off. 

“She is a cat! She can see in the 
dark!” Kathy thought as she looked 
at Carol Searlet, heard her honeyed 
voice say: “Kathy, you aren’t cry- 
ing, are you? Davey, boy, what 
have you been doing to this little 


secretary of yours? Surely”—watch- 
ing, Kathy saw Carol’s white hands 
flutter, until at last they rested on 
Dave’s arm in curved security— 
“you aren’t quarreling over me! 
Oh, I’m so sorry!” 

“Why, I * Dave stammered. 
His eyes shifted from Carol to 
Kathy and back again. 

Burning with mortification, 
Kathy snapped the words from him 
and threw them at Carol. 

“Why, Carol!” Then, as she lost 
all care of what she said: “Yes, we 
were quarreling, and you know it; 
and you know why! I want you 
to understand that even if I am 
Dave Laurel’s secretary, I’m also the 
woman he loves, and who loves him, 
and I want you to let him alone! 
You make me sick, you and your 
‘Davey, boy’! You're a married 
woman!” 

Kathy knew that every word she 
was saying was making Dave an- 
grier and herself more ridiculous, but 
she couldn’t stop. Carol’s wide eyes 
were staring pathetically at Dave; 
her full red lips were trembling, but 
her hands did not leave his arm. 

It seemed to Kathy that there 
was something menacing about 
those hands. It was as though they 
were holding, not Dave’s sleeve, but 
his foolish, unseeing, man’s soul, 
stifling it. 

“Take your hands off his arm!” 
Kathy cried. “Take them off, I tell 


you! If he can’t see through you, 
I can! You're sly and hateful and 
bad! You’re trying to buy Dave’s 


honor with that soft allure of yours! 
I don’t know what your game is, but 
you're playing one—you and your 
husband! You——” 

“Kathy!” Dave’s face was flushed 
angrily. “Kathy, have you lost your 
mind? For Heaven’s sake, get hold 
of yourself! Let go of Carol’s arms. 
You're hurting her!” 
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He turned to the other woman. 
“Carol, let me take you inside! 
There’s nothing I can say, nothing 
I can do. I can’t tell you how 
deeply I regret this occurrence.” 

He was furious, Kathy realized. 
He hated her. He would never for- 
give her. She rushed after him: 
“Dave! Dave! I’m sorry! I didn’t 
mean: a8 

But he was leading Carol away, 
his arm around her shoulders, his 
brown head bent protectingly to- 
ward her blond one. It seemed to 
Kathy that she never had seen any- 
thing so stern and shamed as his 
parting look had been. 

She stood for an instant watching 
them go, until a tidal wave of self- 
reproach sent her stumbling down 
the veranda steps, out into the shad- 
owy, moonlit night. She wanted to 
hide, wanted to get away where no 
one would see her, where she could 
cover her burning face and ery un- 
seen. 

A graveled path wound around 
the clubhouse, skirting the locker 
rooms until it reached the fairway 
beyond. She followed it past the 
locker-room door, past the first of a 
row of lighted windows. 

It was then that she heard Dave’s 
name, the first thing she was con- 
scious of having heard since Dave 
had left her, and the only thing that 
could have shaken her from the 
numbness of shame and grief that 
held her. She stopped, hardly 
breathing, and stared about her. 
The voice had come from the second 
locker-room window. It was partly 
open, shaded by the bushes that 
fringed it. Kathy crept close, peer- 
ing inside. 

At a table, on which were glasses 
and several bottles, sat three men. 
They were hunched together in a 
confidential group—Jack Scarlet, 
Carol’s husband; Tom Duffy, head 


of the city council and an absolute 
political power in the State, and 
Tremont, president of the first na- 
tional bank, a respected, sanctimoni- 
ous man. 

Jack was talking. Listening, 
Kathy forgot her shame and sorrow, 
forgot even that Dave hated her. 
There was something going on here 
that concerned Dave. She must 
hear every word of it! 

“Of course, we’ve got to have 
Laurel’s signature. I know that as 
well as you do. And if you’ll stop 
interfering, we'll get it!” He had 
been drinking, and his voice was 
loud and boastful. Kathy caught 
Tremont’s cautious “Sh!” . 

“Oh, no one will hear us in here! 
They’re all dancing upstairs. I’ve 
got a way’—he paused, and, grin- 
ning slyly, poured himself another 
drink—“‘of keeping tabs on that guy. 
Leave it to me!” ‘ 

“Yes, I guess you have.” Duffy’s 
voice was sharp with disapproval. 
“Tf it’s what I think it is, I don’t 
care much for it. Young Laurel is 
honest. I like him; so do the other 
men. We've got him slated for 
Congress from this district if he 
plays along with us, but pe 

Jack laughed. His teeth shone 
against his dark face, white as a 
dog’s. He made Kathy think of a 
terrier, thin and snappy and quick. 

“Well, he’ll play; don’t you con- 
cern yourself with how I make him! 
T’ve run up against these determined 
guys before. They all have their 
weak spots. Laurel’s got his, and” 
—his eyes narrowed shrewdly, men- 
acingly—“I know what it is! Well, 
T must be going. So long!” 

It was Tremont who broke the 
silence that followed Jack Scarlet’s 
departure. Tremont chuckled dryly. 
“A great student of human nature, 
our friend Scarlet,” he said. 

“Human nature! Is that what 
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you call it?” Shoving back his chair, 
Tom Duffy rose heavily to his feet, 
his face flushed with disapproval. 
“You and your bluffing make me 
sick! You know what he means, 
and so do I! Scarlet’s turned Dave 
Laurel over to his wife to handle; 
that’s what he’s done! You can stay 
in the game if you want to. Tm 
through!” 

The night was cold with the tang 
of frost. Kathy was shivering un- 
controllably, but she clenched her 
teeth against their chattering, 
clenched her hands into small, de- 
termined fists. She must make him 
realize what was really happening. 

She must find Dave and tell him 
what she had heard, make him see 
that what she had told him had 
been the truth, not a jealous girl’s 
imaginings. 

It was chance that sent her by 


way of the seldom-used passage that, 


opened off the back hall—chance 
and the desire to reach the dance 
floor unseen. Her feet made no 
noise on the rubber matting, and she 
had gone quite a distance before she 
saw Dave and Carol. The passage- 
way was unlighted except for the 
moonlight that filtered in, but that 
was enough to make Kathy stop 
still, breathless, her hands halfway 
to her parted lips. 

In an alcoved recess, Carol and 
Dave were standing together. Carol 
was in Dave’s arms. Her blond 
head gleamed against the somber 
black of his coat, while her bare 
neck, arms, and shoulders shone soft 
and satin-smooth. She was crying 
with a timid helplessness that infuri- 
ated Kathy. 

“Oh, I didn’t want you to know 
T loved you—ever! But you mustn’t 
believe those things Kathy said 
about me on the porch. I'll die if 
you do! Won’t you kiss me just 
once, Davey, boy, to show me I’m 


forgiven, to show you don’t hate 
me?” 

“Hate you! Oh, good heavens! I 
don’t know what it is I feel for you, 
Carol, but whatever it is, it’s driv- 
ing me mad! Look up so I can look 
into your eyes.” 

Watching, stricken and shamed, 
Kathy saw him lean over, cup Car- 
ol’s chin in the palm of his hand. 
Kathy knew that in a second their 
lips would meet. She tried to cry 
out: “Don’t, Dave; don’t! She’s a 
vampire! She’ll betray you at every 
turn!” But the words wouldn’t 
come, and when they would, it was 
too late, for Dave’s lips, crushed 
against Carol’s, had sent her head 
back, till she lay, white and yield- 
ing, in his arms, and the moon, lost 
behind a cloud, gave way to dark- 
ness. 

Kathy turned in the darkness of 
the passage and tiptoed back the 
way she had come, careful to be 
very still, cautioning herself: “They 
mustn’t hear me!” There were tax- 
jes waiting outside in the drive. 
Kathy took the first one she saw. 

After what seemed an eternity, 
she reached the blessed privacy of 
her own little apartment, and for 
the first time was glad of the four 
lonely walls that sheltered her. At 
least, there was no one there to see 
her cry. From her window she 
watched the stars dim and fade, 
watched the sky redden in the east, 
watched the day come, and hated it. 

“T’ll resign!” she told herself sav- 
agely. “I'll never go near his old 
office again! Ill get a job a thou- 
sand miles from here, where ['ll 
never see Dave Laurel again! I 
won’t go near him!” 

But when it was time to dress to 
go to the office, she knew she had 
been lying to herself. She knew she 
wasn’t going to resign at all, knew 
that she had never had any idea of 
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“I want you to understand that even if I am Dave Laurel’s secretary, 

I’m also the woman he loves, and who loves him, and I want you to let 

him alone! You’re a married woman! Take your hands off his arm!” 
Kathy cried. “Take them off, I tell you!” 


resigning, and that she would stay Kathy told herself. She had given 
until Dave Laurel told her to go. Carol her chance, and Carol had 

She bathed, dressed, and ate her known how to take it. That scene 
breakfast. What a fool she had been in the passage had been her own 
to lose her temper last night!— fault, Kathy realized. Well, she 
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wouldn’t make the same mistake 
again. 

Carol would fight for everything 
she got from now on, and Kathy 
would fight back! Kathy had no 
pride. She had nothing but love. 

She was sitting at her desk in the 
office, her head bent over the work 
before her, when she heard Dave’s 
footsteps. As he entered with a curt 
“Good morning,” her cheeks turned 
poppy-red, and her eyes darkened 
with hurt. Always when they had 
been alone in the office Dave had 
kissed her good morning, had lifted 
her on tiptoe and held her for a sec- 
ond against his heart. “To start the 
day right, darling!” he had whis- 
pered. Well, there would be no 
more of that. She felt the tears 
smart in her eyes. “That’s right, 
ery!” she scolded herself angrily. 
“Cry like a baby!” 

From the closet where he had 
hung his coat and hat, Dave turned 
to face her. There were black cir- 
cles under his eyes, and he tried to 
cover the drawn anxiety of his face 
with a pretense of anger. 

“That was a nice trick you played 
on me last night, slipping out with- 
out leaving a word! You made me 
look like a fool! If it hadn’t been 
for a porter who saw you ride away 
in that taxi, I’d probably have called 
out the police! At least, you could 
have told me where you were going. 
The next time you want to ditch 
me, please be so kind as to tell me 
beforehand.” 

Kathy listened in open-eyed 
amazement. Why, he was scared, 
blustering, trying to work himself 
into a rage! He did care for her! 
If he didn’t care, he wouldn’t be act- 
ing like a guilty little boy who has 
been caught stealing sugar cookies. 

She jumped to her feet, stood fac- 
ing him, her hands behind her, her 
pretty little face with its pert, 


freckle-bridged nose and honest eyes 
upturned to his. 

“I wasn’t going to tell you this, 
Dave, but—I saw you and Carol in 
the passageway at the club last 
night. That was why I went home.” 

Dave's face flushed. “You saw 


us 

She nodded. “Yes, you and Carol. 
I wasn’t spying on you, Dave; you 
needn’t think that. I was just look- 
ing for you because I wanted to tell 
you something I'd heard. I was cut- 
ting through the back way so no one 
would see me. Listen, Dave! 
You've got to listen!” 

She told him what she had seen 
and heard through the locker-room 
window. “Don’t you see, darling? 
It’s just as I told you—Carol there 
on the porch last night. Carol really 
is working you. She really is trying ~ 
to get around you! She really is bad 
and sly and deceitful! She’s every- 
thing I said she was and more!” Her 
voice rose in protest, but she choked 
it back. There she went, losing her 
temper again, getting jealous and 
childish, bringing that hard look 
back into Dave’s eyes, the angry 
twist to his lips. 

“Women!” he threw at her. 
“Women! Haven’t they any char- 
ity? Haven’t you any, Kathy? 
What happened last night in the 
passage was my fault—and yours! 
You drove us there with your ac- 
cusations. I was terribly sorry for 
her; I still am; but I didn’t mean to 
kiss her. I’m ashamed of that. Oh, 
Kathy, girl!” 

He put his hands on Kathy’s 
shoulders and stared down at her 
with harassed, unhappy eyes. 

“T love you, dear; you’re part of 
me—the good part, the brave part,” 
he went on. “I want to go on lov- 
ing you always. But beauty like 
Carol’s does something to a man, 
something you can’t understand. If 
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only you’d stop nagging; have a lit- 
tle patience, a little pity!” 

“Oh, darling—foolish, blind, silly 
darling!” With a cry of love, Kathy 
drew his head down to her face and 
rumpled the sweep of his smooth 
brown hair with eager fingers. “I 
haven’t been nagging; truly I 
haven’t, but whatever I’ve been do- 
ing, Pll stop. I promise you that, 
Dave, and I’ll try to understand’ — 
she laughed a trembly little ghost 
of a laugh—“even if it is hard for a 
woman to understand when another 
steals the man she loves. But you 
will be careful, won’t you, Dave? 
You'll watch out? Those men are 
after you, just as I said.” 

Dave shrugged his shoulders. “Of 
course they’re after me, but leave 
them to me, won’t you, Kathy? And 
would you mind kissing and making 
up?” 

They kissed, then stood for a mo- 
ment, ‘their arms about each other 
hey looked out of the window, 
a at the crowded street, until, 
he _jingle of the phone, the 
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5 tng to it, tried to 
ry her hopes “to it. For that 
at the couniry club had been 
me a beginning. As the days 
went by, Dave became Carol’s 
shadow, a haggard, unhappy shadow 
at her beck and call. Nudges, side 
glances, sneers never seemed to 
touch him. Kathy steeled herself 
to meet them, too, slender shoulders 
squared, brave eyes unflinching. 
She was glad of the confusion that 
ruled the office, glad to lose herself 
in it. Work, Kathy found, was an 
antidote for despair. 

With Dave’s definite refusal to 
sign the franchise, his open brand- 
ing of it as a steal, it became almost 


overnight a political issue, and his 
office the stamping ground of angry 
politicians. 

Three days before the date set for 
the deciding council meeting, Tom 
Duffy stopped at Kathy’s desk on 
his way out of Dave’s private of- 
fice. 

“Stubborn young idiot!” he ex- 
ploded. “I admire the boy, but I’d 
like to wring his neck! You’d think 
he’d want to get up in the world, 
wouldn’t you?” 

Halfway to the door he hesitated, 
then came back. After a stealthy 
glance around the momentarily 
empty office, he spoke to Kathy. 

“Listen, girl,’ he mumbled. “You 
love him, don’t you? Well,” he de- . 
manded irritably, “can’t you tell him 
to keep clear of Scarlet’s wife? 
They’re working together, those two, 
and there’s something in the wind. 
Heaven knows what it is—they’re 
careful to keep out of my way these 
days—but it’s there.” 

Kathy tried not to let his warning 
worry her, tried not to think of it, 
but she couldn’t help herself. The 
day was dull and gloomy. It was 
nearly five, already dusk, when the 
telephone rang and Carol’s voice 
asked for Mr. Laurel. Wearily 
Kathy switched the call onto Dave’s 
phone and tried not to hear through 
the half-opened door the low rum- 
ble of Dave’s words. 

She heard him hang up; then 
Dave was standing nervously beside 
her, his eyes avoiding hers. 

“I’m going out for a little while,” 
he murmured. “If any one calls, 
tell them I’ve gone for the day. 
You’d better run on home yourself. 
You look pretty tired.” 

He turned to go, then swung 
again quickly and caught her in his 
arms. He kissed her fiercely on her 
tanned cheeks, her eyelids, her 
sweet, trembling lips. 
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“I’m a cad! I’m not fit to tie 
your shoe laces!” Then he released 
her and hurried from the office. She 
was alone, his footsteps echoing 
down the corridor. 

Sinking into her chair, Kathy 
stared at her typewriter. Outside 
her window, a tree brushed its bare 
branches against the panes, swish- 
ing them with the sigh of the wind. 
Love, life, everything was so hope- 
less. She dropped her head on her 
arm. The room grew darker and 
darker. In the fast emptying build- 
ing, the noises of closing time qui- 
eted, ceased. Every one had gone 
home. She should have gone home, 
too, Kathy knew, but getting her 
coat and hat and closing the office 
seemed too much of an effort in the 
utter lassitude that held her. She 
would have liked to go to sleep and 
never waken, here where everything 
spoke of Dave, with his kisses still 
warm on her lips. 

She did sleep; how long she didn’t 
know. Suddenly she was awakened 
by the sound of a woman’s voice: 
“Dave! Dave, darling!” 

The door to Dave’s private office 
was open as he had left it in his 
hurried departure, but his desk lamp 
was lighted now, and its rays sent 
long shadows creeping across the 
floor. Kathy brushed her hand 
across her eyes and straightened her 
shoulders. Had that cry been her 
own, in her sleep, perhaps? But 
no; as she heard the woman’s voice 
again, in a rush of realization Kathy 
understood. 

In the private office beyond that 
half-opened door were Carol and 
Dave. It was Carol’s voice which 
Kathy had heard, husky, alluring, 
caressing. Kathy listened, her wide 
eyes staring through the darkness, 
her small hands clenched. 

“Oh, my darling, don’t you see?” 
Carol was murmuring. “My arms 


around you, my face against yours! 
What’s an old franchise compared 
to love? I’m offering you every- 
thing! Once you sign, Jack won’t 
make trouble for us, I promise you. 
I'll go to Reno. And then there'll 
be Congress, the governorship for 
you. We'll go to the top together, 
you and I, Dave!” 

It was not Carol’s words so much 
as Dave’s smothered answering ex- 
clamation, “Oh, Carol!” that cut 
into Kathy’s consciousness with the 
keenness of sharp-edged steel. She 
jumped to her feet, the red anger 
that had swept her that night on 
the country-club porch possessing 
her once more. Furious, heedless of 
consequence, Kathy walked into 
Dave’s private office. 

Dave sat in his desk chair, his 
head in his hands, and Carol knelt 
beside him. Even in her rage, 
Kathy thought she had never seen 
anything so beautiful as Carol’s up- 
turned face—so beautiful or so sel- 
fish. 

‘Don’t listen to her, Dave 
Kathy cried. “You mustn’t! I was 
asleep in the outer office, and sud- 
denly I woke up and heard what she 
said—I couldn’t help it! I’m not 
asking you to give her up for my 
sake, Dave—I know I’m not as 
beautiful as she is. I don’t blame 
you for loving Carol; I don’t blame 
you for anything but forgetting your 
honor! If you do what she wants 
you to do, you'll hate yourself as 
long as you live! No matter what 
it brings you, Dave—success, Carol’s 
love—always down in your heart 
you'll know you’ve bought your hap- 
piness, and you'll have to pay!” 

She had run out of the room, 
caught up her hat and coat and bag, 
and hurried down the corridor be- 
fore either Dave or Carol, staring in 
a blankness of surprise, could speak 
or move. 
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Kathy was at home, curled like a 
miserably forlorn little kitten in the 
one deep-cushioned chair the apart- 
ment possessed, when Dave found 
her. His face was haggard and 
drawn as he walked into the room. 

“Tt’s all over with Carol,” he said. 
“T've come back to you, Kathy.” 
He knelt beside her, took her in his 
arms, kissed her tenderly. 

It was long after midnight when 
he left. 

“You know what you’ve let your- 
self in for, sweetheart,’ he said. 
“You're going to be the wife of a 
poor, struggling lawyer. The day 
after to-morrow, when that fran- 
chise comes up and I refuse to sign 
it, Ill be through politically as far 
as Duffy and his crowd are con- 
cerned. It will be an uphill fight, 
but we'll fight it together, little sol- 
dier! 

“Here!” He kissed the palm of 
her hand. “That’s my honor.” He 
folded her fingers over it one by one. 
“Hold it close, sweetheart; hold it 
close for me always!” 


Dave spent the next day out of 
town on business. Kathy found his 
note on her desk. 


I expect to get back early in the eve- 
ning. Wait for me, honey; we’ll have din- 
ner together. 


It was a busy day, a wild day, 
but Kathy loved it. Her fingers flew 
over the typewriter keys. The ring- 
ing of the telephone was like the call 
of battle to her ears. “We'll fight 
it together!” Dave had said, and had 
given her his honor to keep. He 
loved her! 

Jack Scarlet, coming into the of- 
fice late that afternoon, received the 
news of Dave’s absence with a sneer. 

“Out of the firing zone, is he?” 
Then he grinned down at Kathy, his 
mask off at last. 


“You think you pulled a fast one 
last night, don’t you? Oh, I know 
all about it. Listen, baby: I was 
framing saps like Laurel long before 
you were born! To-morrow morn- 
ing at half past ten that council con- 
venes, and little Davey will walk up 
and put his signature right where it 
belongs, and you’ll be there to see 
him. I’m telling you!” 

Kathy tried not to worry, but de- 
spite herself, she was frightened. 
She wished uneasily that Dave were 
there, where she could see him and 
talk to him. Fear mecked her from 
the quick-gathering shadows of the 
winter afternoon. As she walked 
home at five o’clock, it peered at 
her from around quickly turned cor- 
ners, gibed at her with the honk of 
each passing car. 

Oh, well, Kathy assured herself, 
Dave would be calling for her soon, 
and when he did, she would tell him 
how silly she had been, and he would 
laugh away her fears and hold her 
close in his arms. 

She heard the telephone in her 
apartment ringing when she was still 
halfway down the hall. Dave had 
gotten back and was telephoning 
her, Kathy told herself excitedly as 
she fumbled for her key. 

But when she answered, it was 
long distance. 

“This is Duffy, Kathy,” she heard 
over the wire. “Listen! Get what 
Im telling, and get it fast! I’m out 
here twenty miles from town with 
a broken-down car. Heaven knows 
when T’ll get in. I got this news 
from a friend of Scarlet’s less than 
an hour ago, and thought I could 
get home in time, but I can’t. 
They’re framing Dave to-night— 
Scarlet and his wife. aN GF 
let me talk. They’re going to black- 
mail him into signing that franchise 
to-morrow morning. I can’t tell you 
how—I’ve told you too much al- 
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ready—but find Dave. Keep him 
with you. Don’t let him out of your 
sight. I’m telling you what to do; 
it’s up to you now!” 

He hung up. Kathy jangled the 
hook frantically. In a wild call for 
central, she stopped herself and sat 
still for a moment. “I must get 
hold of myself! I mustn’t get pan- 
icky! J must think!” 


Ze 
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“Kathy, the angels must have sent you!” Dave said fervently. 
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Duffy had told her to find Dave, 
keep him with her. That was what 
she must do. 

She telephoned his hotel and 
spoke to Aggie, the switchboard op- 
erator whose desk faced the lobby. 
“Aggie, this is Kathy Harris, Mr. 
Laurel’s secretary. Find out if he’s 
in his room—quickly!” Tapping her 
fingers against her chair, Kathy 
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you get me loose? She’s choking me! And her clothes, Kathy—they’re 
half off! She did it on purpose as soon as she heard her husband com- 
ing!” Kathy’s angry hands pulled Carol’s arms from Dave’s neck. 
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waited. “No? All right; 
listen to me. This is terribly impor- 
tant, Aggie. You watch that lobby, 
and the minute he comes in, tell him 
to call me at once before he does an- 
other thing.” 

At six Kathy was listening with 
strained intentness for the telephone 
to ring. At half past six she was 
walking up and down the room. At 
seven she anxiously telephoned Ag- 
gie. 

“But he hasn’t come in yet, Miss 
Harris. I’m doing just as you said; 
watching everything.” 

Then, when Kathy was certain 
she couldn’t stand the suspense an- 
other second, Aggie telephoned her. 

“Ts that you, Miss Harris?” Aggie 
asked, her voice shrill with excite- 
ment. “Something’s up! The mayor 
came in less than five minutes ago 
by the back way. He took the em- 
ployees’ elevator up. The bell boy 
told me, and I was just calling Mr. 
Laurel to give him your message 
when another call came through for 
him. I thought it was you and gave 
it to him. It was Mrs. Scarlet, Jack 
Scarlet’s wife. Heaven knows what’s 
happened! She sounded as if she 
were crying, and she said her hus- 
band had beat her up and was com- 
ing back to kill her—said it was Mr. 
Laurel’s fault, and he’d have to come 
and help her! She told him that if 
he didn’t come, she’d have to get the 
police, and it would be all over town. 
Mr. Laurel hurried out of the hotel 
like mad. I called to him, but he 
wouldn’t stop. Say, are 
you getting this?” 

But Kathy had hung up, rushed 
from the apartment, snatching up 
her coat and hat and bag. 

Dave was going to Carol! He 
would be with her in the Scarlet 
apartment alone! Jack would find 
him there, would accuse him of any- 
thing, everything! This was the way 
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Carol and Jack Scarlet were going 
to frame Dave into signing the fran- 
chise. 

Well, she’d be there, too!—Kathy 
told herself defiantly. Whatever 
there was to meet, she and Dave 
would meet it side by side. 

When she reached the street, she 
could not find a taxi. As quickly 
as she could, Kathy walked the six 
long blocks to the Scarlets’ apart- 
ment. If she could only get there 
before Dave in time to warn him! 

At last she reached the apartment 
house. It loomed above her, tall 
and ghostly in the darkness, its 
lighted windows staring at her. 
Kathy’s heart sank as she saw 
Dave’s car parked at the curb. She 
was too late to warn him. 

Stopping for an instant in the 
shadow of the entrance, trying 
wildly to plan her next move, Kathy 
saw another car drive up and come 
to a halt almost before her. Shrink- 
ing back out of sight, she watched, 
hardly daring to breathe, as Jack 
Scarlet and Tremont stepped out. 
She could hear every word Jack 
Scarlet said, even though he spoke 
in low tones. 

“Come on, now. All set? Take 
it easy, Tremont. There’s no use 
rushing things. Laurel just got here; 
we have plenty of time. Let’s wait 
in the lobby for a second or two.” 
He chuckled. “This isn’t anything 
so crude as blackmail, Tremont; this 
is going to be the real thing. The 
injured husband coming on his wife 
in another man’s arms! Give them 
time!” 

Kathy stared about her, trapped, 
wild. What if she stepped out of 
the shadows and faced those two 
men—how would that help Dave? 
She would be just another witness 
to the fact that he was in the Scar- 
let apartment alone with Carol! No; 
there was only one way Kathy could 
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save Dave—-by reaching the Scarlet 
apartment before Jack and Tremont 
did, by being there at Dave’s side 
when they arrived, ready with a 
story that would be as shrewd and 
plausible as their own. 

Suddenly she remembered the fire 
escape in the court at the rear. 
Once, when the Scarlets had first 
come to town and every one had 
been rushing them, Kathy had gone 
up to their apartment that way with 
a crowd on a surprise party. Carol’s 
carelessness in leaving the fire-escape 
pedo unlocked had amused them 
all. 

Suppose it were unlocked now! 
Kathy ran back to the entrance to 
the deserted court, hurried over to 
the fire escape, and began to mount 
the steps, her small feet making no 
noise, even her breathing  stilled. 
Three floors up, she stopped, and 
quietly tried the window, her very 
touch a prayer. It was unlocked! 
Kathy opened it and _ crawled 
through, a dark little shadow, into 
the shadows of the room beyond. 

This was the kitchen, with its tiny 
alcoved dinette. Kathy caught a 
glimpse of the dimly lighted living 
room, with Carol’s white-paneled 
bedroom opening off it. For the 
fraction of a second that Kathy hesi- 
tated, she heard Carol’s voice raised 
in hysterical pleading. 

“Dave, how can you be so cruel 
as to stand there and not even try 
to help me! Come here beside my 
bed. Your arms, Dave! I’m going 
to faint! Jack beat me, I tell you! 
See—look at my shoulders!” 

There was the sound of running 
feet in the corridor. The door of 
the apartment burst open. Carol 
gasped. “Oh, there he is now! 
There’s Jack! He’ll find you here. 
Oh, Dave, what can we do?” 

Suddenly the apartment was a 
madhouse of noise. Jack rushed 
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into Carol’s room. He was a good 
actor. The walls echoed with his 
furious words as he faced Dave. 

“You hypocrite! You cad! Get 
out of my way, Tremont! How 
long has this been going on, Laurel? 
You and my wife—I can’t believe 
it! I promise you I’ll see that you’re 
publicly disgraced on the front page 
of every paper in the State! T’ll 
tell——” 

Carol screamed, reaching out to 
Dave with her bare white arms. 
“Oh, don’t let him disgrace me, 
Dave! Do anything he wants—any- 
thing—for my sake, Dave!” 

It was into this excitement that 
Kathy rushed, pushing Tremont out 
of the way, thrusting Jack aside as 
though he had been a piece of wood, 
until she reached Dave. His face 
was so filled with shock and shame 
that there was no room left in it for 
surprise. Half on his knees, he 
strained awkwardly to free himself 
from Carol’s clinging arms, while he 
stared sidewise up at Kathy. He 
seemed completely unconcerned 
with Jack’s ravings. 

“Kathy, the angels must have sent 
you!” Dave said fervently. “Can’t 
you get me loose?” he groaned. 
“She’s choking me! And her clothes, 
Kathy—they’re half off! She did 
it on purpose as soon as she heard 
her husband coming! Good heav- 
ens, what a mess!” 

Kathy’s angry hands pulled Car- 
ol’s arms from about Dave’s neck. 
Kathy’s eyes kept furious guard as 
Dave staggered to his feet. His arm 
went around her shoulders in a nat- 
ural, instinctive gesture. His help- 
lessness and utter panic quieted 
Kathy’s nerves as nothing else could 
have done. She calmly faced Jack, 
confident that her presence in the 
apartment had completely frus- 
trated his plans. 

She had started to speak when a 
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noise from the living room caught 
her attention. The next instant 
Tom Duffy entered the bedroom, 
searching her out with a glance of 
anxious questioning. 

She stopped long enough to nod 
reassuringly, while her fingers nes- 
tled warmly in Dave’s hand. 

“YT must say Jack isn’t very grate- 
ful, is he, Dave?” she smiled. “Here 
his wife has this awful fainting spell, 
and you and I take care of her, giv- 
ing up a perfectly good dinner date 
to do it, yet he comes yelling around 
like this! I’m through playing the 
good Samaritan, if that’s all the 
thanks we get. Let’s go. I guess 
we've done all we can.” 

From Tom Dufiy came a gasp 
that grew into a chuckle, then a 
shout of laughter. Pushing his way 
to their side, he slapped Dave on 
the back, then took the silent Tre- 
mont by the elbow and swung him 
into line. 

“You certainly have done all you 
can,” Duffy laughed. “Come on, 
Tremont; let’s go with them!” He 
turned, suddenly serious, to Jack 
Searlet. “That franchise deal is off, 
Scarlet! You and your wife had bet- 
ter leave for the East to-morrow. 
Things are liable to be a little un- 
comfortable if you stay around 
here.” 

Out in the corridor, Kathy caught 
Duffy’s arm and pulled him back 
with Dave and herself. Tremont, 
plodding on ahead, shamed and sul- 
len, could not hear what she said. 

“Dave, it was Mr. Duffy who 
called me to-night, who told me 
what was going on,” she explained. 
“How will we ever thank him, 
Dave?” 

Duffy shook his head. “You'll 
thank me by forgetting it,” he said. 
“Can’t a hard-boiled politician have 
his weak moments now and then? 
After all, it was you, Kathy, who 
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turned the trick. Even if I had been 
on time, I couldn’t have done any- 
thing alone.” 

Out on the street, the soft dark- 
ness about them, the stars winking 
at them from behind scurrying 
clouds, Tom Duffy left them. He 
stood for a moment talking to Dave 
and Kathy before he followed the 
still silent Tremont into the car 
parked at the curb. 

“Tremont seems fed up with the 
sort of frame-up we witnessed to- 
night. Got his stomach full, hasn’t 
he?” He nodded with back-flung 
thumb. “Well, so have I , but at least 
I’ve found one honest man, and J’m 
going to hang onto him! Congress- 
man”—he bowed ceremoniously to 
Dave—‘‘let me congratulate you. 
You'll go far, and you’ve got a 
mighty smart young woman to help 
you! I hope you enjoy that date 
of yours to-night.” 

“Date!” Dave echoed after Duffy 
had driven off. “The only date ’m 
interested in to-night is a date with 
a minister—and you, Kathy, dar- 
ling.” 

He raised Kathy’s radiant face to 
his, and their lips met and clung. It 
was to both of them as though they 
had never kissed before. All the 
miracle, the splendor, the rapture of 
love lay in that embrace. 

“You’re the one I love,” Dave 
murmured softly against her lips. 
“T’ve loved you, only you, from the 
beginning, dear. Anything between 
Carol and me was just a mirage, an 
illusion. There’s going to be only 
one girl in my heart from now on— 
and that girl, Kathy Harris, is go- 
ing to be you, my precious!” 

Kathy looked at him for a deep, 
pulsating moment; then she was in 
his arms again, held close to his 
heart, giving him kiss for kiss in the 
way of a woman who has found the 
only man. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


TARR’S low voice 
finally broke the 


By 
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you down until then. 
It’s darned _ selfish. 
And, I do not care 
what you say, this ab- 


dead stillness surd stand he’s taking 
which filled the room: cA Serial about trying to stop 
“Don’t you _ see, your making a hit in 
Rex, that that is the Part VII. pictures is pure selfish- 


chief reason why I 
ean’t play opposite 
you?” She wished he’d understand. 
“No, I’m darned if I do!” He 
shot it out in sharp exasperation. 
“There’s Stephen,” she said. 
“What right has he to you? 
isn’t even divorced yet!” 
“But we’re going to be married 
as soon as he is.” 
“Then he’s no right to try to tie 
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ness, too!” 

You’re always most 
angry when you realize there's some 
justification in what the other per- 
son is saying. Starr was furious and 
did not hide her anger. 

“How dare you criticize Stephen? 
And it isn’t his wish. It’s mine. 
I don’t want to play opposite you 
in this or any other picture, so 
there!” 
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“Well”—Rex thrust his hands 
into his pockets and his chin pro- 
truded aggressively—“if you’re go- 
ing to be stubborn I can be stub- 
born, too. Unless you play oppo- 
site me in this picture I won’t play 
in it either. I refuse to play with 
any other leading lady. If you 
won’t accept Hammond’s offer he’ll 
have to find some other male star 
for ‘Lovable Rake.’ ” 

For the moment Starr’s chief sen- 
sation was amazement. “You’re 
joking, of course.” 

He gripped her elbows and swung 
her around to face him. 

“Do I look as though I were jok- 
ing?” he demanded belligerently. 

Starr was forced to admit that he 
didn’t. 

“But it’s absurd,” she protested 
breathlessly. ¢ 

“No more absurd than your re- 
fusing to play the lead because of 
a selfish whim on Stephen’s part!” 

“You can’t force me to play it.” 

“No, and they can’t force me to 
play it, either.” 

“But there’s your contract, Rex. 
If you walk out on them it will be 
automatically broken.” 

“Well, let it be broken.” 

“But, but your career?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Why worry about a career? I 
can be as stubborn as you, on oc- 
casion, Starr.” 

“You couldn’t be so mad, Rex, 
as to walk out on them!” 

“Couldn’t I?” 

And Starr realized suddenly with 
a queer sharp anxiety that he 
might be. 

All the same, she wasn’t going 
to give in to him. Nothing would 
induce her to give in to him. It 
would upset Stephen frightfully. 
And if Rex chose to wreck his ca- 
reer over this ridiculous stand that 
was his own affair, wasn’t it? Her 
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first, second and last duty was to 
Stephen. Stephen whom she loved, 
whom she was going to marry. 

They continued to quarrel. It 
ended in Rex picking up his hat 
savagely and marching out of the 
room. 

“He'll think better of it in the 
morning,” Starr tried to console her- 
self. “And, of course, it’s all non- 
sense about his threatening to walk 
out on them. Why, they’d be so 
mad with him at the studio it would 
ruin him.” 

She tried to think this didn’t mat- 
ter to her. Yet all the time she 
knew in an annoying, nagging way 
it did matter. And that made her 
all the more determined to stand 
by her decision. 

She didn’t mention the interview 
to Stephen. Oddly she felt she 
didn’t want to talk about Rex to 
Stephen. They dined together and 
went to the theater, but Starr found 
the whole evening curiously flat. 
She continually had to whip up her 
enthusiasm. And when Stephen 
kissed her good night she felt 
queerly stifled. 

The next day when she met him 
for lunch he seemed in abnormally 
good spirits. “There’s a grand row 
going on at the studio,” he told her, 
chuckling. “I think Rex has cer- 
tainly queered himself this time. Al 
won't get over it in a hurry, be- 
lieve me!” 

“Why, what’s happened?” Starr 
asked sharply. It was strange how 
tense she felt suddenly. And there 
was a cold sense of fear gripping 
her heart. 

“Rex has got too big for his boots, 
obviously. But then I told you so 
the other day, didn’t I? That’s the 
worst of these stars. They get 
good, then right away they think 
they can rule the whole roost. Rex 
calmly announced this morning that 
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Starr was furious. “How dare you criticize Stephen? And it isn’t his 
wish, It’s mine. I don’t want to play opposite you in this or any other 
picture, so there!” 


he wasn’t going to play in ‘Lovable about that studio as though forty 
Rake’! After it had all been ar- demons were perched on his shoul- 
ranged that he should, too! I’ve der. Swore that unless Rex came 
never seen Al so mad. He stormed off his high horse and played in the 
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picture he’d tear up his contract, 
and see that he didn’t get a con- 
tract from any other studio either.” 
Stephen laughed with grim satisfac- 
tion. “He’ll stick to his word, too. 
I know the old boy. He’s given 
Rex until this afternoon to decide. 
And I’m willing to bet a thousand 
dollars that unless Rex capitulates, 
his career as a star is as good as 
over.” 

Starr was sitting stiff and straight 
in her chair. 

“You mean that?” she muttered. 
“You really think it would ruin 
him?” 

“Not a doubt about it.” Stephen 
grinned. “In a couple of years no 
one would even remember the name 
of Rex Brandon.” 

There was a long pause. Starr 
was staring down at her plate, but 
she didn’t see anything that was on 
it. Her hands were clenched tightly 
about the sides of her chair. 

“You say he’s got until this after- 
ee to decide?” she whispered at 
ast. 

Stephen nodded absent-mindedly. 
He consulted his wrist watch. 

“We'd better hurry, Starr. You 
know we’re going to that preview of 
the Camedon picture. It starts at 
two thirty.” 

“T’m afraid I won’t be able to go 
with you, Stephen,” Starr said 
breathlessly. “I’ve got an important 
engagement. I’m awfully sorry, 
but I must rush.” 

And, before Stephen’s startled 
and amazed eyes, she grabbed up 
her bag and gloves and literally ran 
out of the restaurant. 


When Starr left the restaurant 
she had no clear idea what she in- 
tended doing. Perhaps she merely 
wanted to get away from Stephen; 
perhaps, too, it was pure coincidence 
that led her to Rex’s apartment. 
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But whatever motive guided her 
steps she arrived in a curiously 
breathless state. But Mr. Brandon 
hadn’t returned for lunch and his 
servant believed him to be still out 
at the studio. 

Still with no definite course of ac- 
tion admitted even to herself, Starr 
hailed a taxi and was driven out to 
the West Studio. She knew, as she 
drew near the place, that she had 
to see Rex. But just what she 
would say to him she hadn’t the 
least idea. 

But Rex wasn’t at the studio. 
Urged on by Starr the page boy 
searched and searched. Later she 
gleaned that he had been seen driv- 
ing away in his big blue car shortly 
before lunch. No one seemed to 
know whether or not he intended 
returning. 

But, of course, he would return. 
Starr was convinced of that at three 
o'clock; less convinced at four; and 
in a state of awful doubt and un- 
certainty at five. Somehow she had 
passed the intervening hours. She 
had a vague notion that she had 
wandered from one set to another. 
Only two pictures were being made 
in the studio just then, the main 
set being held in reserve for the be- 
ginning of “Lovable Rake.” 

At five thirty, somehow, she 
found herself in the anteroom of Al 
Hammond’s office demanding to see 
him. 

“Have you an appointment?” the 
girl asked doubtfully. 

“No, but tell him I must see him. 
It’s about Mr. Brandon and it is 
very important,” Starr replied. 

The girl looked surprised but hur- 
ried into Hammond’s private office. 

She returned with the message 
that Mr. Hammond had heard too 
much both from and about Mr. 
Brandon that day. If Mr. Brandon 
wished to see him himself he could 
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do so. But he’d better hurry be- 
cause only half an hour remained 
till six o’clock. And after six o'clock 
there would be nothing at all Mr. 
Hammond would wish to hear from 
Mr. Brandon. 

“Why, they’re fighting just like 
a lot of stupid women!” Starr cried 
in despair. “I didn’t think men 
could be so petty!” 

“Gosh! And you were once a sec- 
retary yourself!” the girl murmured 
incredulously. 

Starr said very determinedly. “TI 
must see Mr. Hammond. [ shall sit 
out here and wait for him, that’s 
all.” 

The girl handed her a movie 
magazine. “Suit yourself,” she 
said. 

Starr didn’t read the magazine. 
She didn’t even open it. She sat 
on the edge of the seat and watched 
the private door that led from 
Hammond’s office more intently 
than any wild beast ever watched 
its prey. There was a curious taut 
suggestion about her body, too, as 
though she were waiting to spring. 

And she did, the moment Ham- 
mond appeared. 

She rushed toward him and liter- 
ally clutched him. 

“Oh, Mr. Hammond,” she cried, 
“T must talk to you. Please let me 
talk to you. I know you're busy 
but I must talk to you.” 

“Tt seems you are talking to me, 
doesn’t it?” Hammond = smiled 
slightly. Not over-cordially, but 
the fact that he did smile helped 
and gave Starr the courage to go on 
and ask for a few seconds of his time. 

“Can’t I come back with you into 
your office just for a minute?” 

“A woman’s minute is usually an 
hour,” he grumbled. 

“But I swear mine won’t be.” 

His smile broadened. “TI don’t be- 
lieve you, but come along.” 
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He stood by his big mahogany 
desk and said: 

“Well?” 

And, suddenly, Starr couldn’t 
think what she had come to say to 
him. 

“Well?” he repeated. This time 
more sharply. 

“It’s about—Rex Brandon,” she 
stammered. 

“Sent you as a little peacemaker, 
did he? Too darn proud to give in 
gracefully himself.” There was 
something faintly approaching a 
sneer on the little man’s face. 

“Oh, no,” Starr cried hastily. “He 
doesn’t know anything about my 
being here.” 

“In that case what’s the sense in 
wasting my time?” he asked gruffly. 

“But I feel sure I could persuade 
him to be reasonable. If you’d only 
give me time!” 

“Why should any one have to per- 
suade Rex Brandon to act in one 
of my pictures?” he asked roughly. 

“Tt isn’t that,” she said hastily. 
“Tt’s all so involved, Mr. Ham- 
mond.” 

He sat down with a sigh. He saw 
he was in for it. 

“Seems to me it is involved,” he 
said with a grim laugh. “A queer 
business. First I make you an offer 
to play opposite Rex—an amazing 
offer considering your inexperience 
—and you turn it down! No reason 
given either. Next Rex calmly de- 
clares he isn’t going to play in the 
picture. Still no reason given! And 
he’s under contract. Of course, that 
cancels his contract, but I’m fond of 
the fellow so I stooped to argue with 
him. Even offered him until this 
afternoon to think it over. And, 
far from being grateful, he runs 
away from the studio and doesn’t 
return. And now you come here— 
though I haven’t a ghost of a no- 
tion what you have come for.” 
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Starr repeated what she had said 
before. If only he’d give Rex more 
time to reach a decision. 

“And why should you think you 
can persuade him?” he demanded 
irritably. ‘“He’s not in love with 
you, is he?” He raised gray, bushy 
eyebrows and shot out the question. 

Starr colored. She stammered, “I 
don’t know—he——” 

“Ts he or isn’t he?” the little man 
demanded. “You're a girl. You 
should know.” 

“Well, perhaps he is,” Starr ad- 
mitted. 

Hammond sighed and relaxed. 
“That changes the situation. You 
must expect a man in love to behave 
like a lunatic!” 

Starr, too, breathed more freely. 
That is, until Hammond asked his 
next question. ~~ 

“Are you in love with him?” 

“No, oh, no.” 

The little man breathed some- 
thing under his breath. It sounded 
suspiciously like “liar.” 

Aloud he asked: “Is that why 
you refused to play opposite him?” 

“Yes. Well, not altogether. You 
see I promised Stephen—Stephen 
Desmond oe 

An oath escaped Hammond. 
“And how does Stephen Desmond 
come into all this? As if it wasn’t 
complicated enough already. What’s 
he sticking his fingers into this for? 

“Stephen doesn’t want me to have 
a career.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t, does he?” 
voice was almost a snarl. 

Suddenly Starr felt she had to 
know something. 

“Mr. Hammond”—her voice was 
tentative—“‘why isn’t Stephen 
directing your new picture?” 

“Why in Heaven’s name should 
he?” 

“But he’s directed most of Rex’s 
pictures.” 


His 
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“Yes, and nearly made a flop of 
the last two. If it hadn’t been for 
Rex’s genius they would have 
flopped. I wanted to take the last 
one away from him, but Rex 
wouldn’t hear of it. Begged me to 
give Stephen another chance. Well, 
I gave it to him and look at the 
mess he’s made of things. [ve had 
complaints from the entire cast.” 

‘Did Rex complain?” 

“He was the only one who didn’t! 
But he should have! Stephen man- 
aged to queer his acting in almost 
every scene. You see,” he explained 
a moment later as he lit a fresh 
cigar, “for the past year or so . 
Stephen’s been simply swollen with 
conceit. His early successes must 
have gone to his head. Lately, he 
hasn’t been able to take a hint or a 
suggestion from any one. It’s about 
as much as my life is worth to put up 
an idea to him. I thought if I put 
him on two shorts for a time he 
might get his sense back. Because 
I believe he has talent. Only tal- 
ent and conceit don’t mix, you 
know.” 

Starr didn’t say anything for a 
minute. She was staring out of the 
window and there was a far-away 
look in her eyes. Curiously she 
found she couldn’t resent what 
Hammond had just said to her. 
Perhaps for some time past in her 
secret heart she had known it. Only 
that strong streak of stubbornness 
in her had refused to let her admit 
it. No, instead of feeling enraged 
she only felt tired. And strangely 
detached. As though she stood 
watching something that had been 
very precious pass out of her life. 
She might have tried to recapture 
it. But she hadn’t the strength. 
Neither did she feel she wanted to 
very much. 

“The point is,’ continued Ham- 
mond, “leaving Rex out of it en- 
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tirely, are you prepared to recon- 
sider your decision not to play in 
the picture? Luckily, you’ve still 
time. I’ve got some girls lined up 
for tests to-morrow but”—he winked 
broadly—“the tests needn’t come 
out so good, they can be terrible, if 
you say the word.” 

“May I tell you to-morrow morn- 
ing?” Starr asked quietly. 
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“No!” he ejaculated irritably. 
“T’ve been put off enough to-day as 
it is. You tell me now, young lady, 
and hurry up about it.” 

Starr drew, a deep breath. She 
felt curiously as though she were on 
the end of a diving board, her arms 
and head pointed downward, ready 
to take the plunge. Should she? 
A curious dizziness crept over her. 
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“I’m afraid I won’t be able to go with you, Stephen,” Starr said breath- 
“Tve got an important engagement. 
must rush.” 


I’m awfully sorry, but I 
And, betore Stephen’s startled and amazed eyes, she 
grabbed up her bag and gloves and ran out of the restaurant. 
On one hand was Stephen, her prom- for some time past she had ceased 
ise to him, but she knew now that to love him. On the other hand was 
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a career, possible fame and—but her 
mind closed down abruptly. 

She drew a deep breath. “Yes, 
Mr. Hammond, if you still want 
me?” 

“That’s a sensible girl!” 

“And Rex?” she asked quickly. 
“You will give him more time to 
reconsider?” 

Having gained a victory, Ham- 
mond was inclined to be magnani- 
mous. | 

“He can have until midnight,” he 
told her. He banged his desk 
sharply and added: “But not an- 
other moment, and that’s final. 
Either he telephones me or comes 
over to the house before twelve or 
else he can go to blazes as far as 
I’m concerned. Understand me?” 

Starr said that she did. 


Starr felt like an entirely differ- 
ent being as, a few minutes later, 
she was driven away from the studio. 
She knew she was on the threshold 
of a new life. She felt that, within 
the last half hour, she had been 
shorn of a lot of worn-out beliefs 
and ideas. It was funny how your 
beliefs and ideas did get worn out, 
and that it needed a sharp shock to 
make you realize it. And your af- 
fections? A little shiver ran through 
her. It hurt to realize that those 
too, could become worn out. It 
made her feel sad and a little des- 
perate. She had always thought 
that once she fell in love she would 
never change. 

She thought: “I’ve got to have 
it out with Stephen this afternoon.” 
Jt wasn’t in Starr’s nature to evade 
or put things off. 

Stephen was at home and he 
opened the door to her himself. She 
looked at him, almost as though see- 
ing him for the first time. And 
when he tried to kiss her she moved 
sharply away from him. 
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He led her into the sitting room. 
“Awfully sorry I won’t be able to 
go out to-night, Starr,” he said. 
“But I’m expecting a cable from 
England. Some time ago a big film 
corporation there made me an ex- 
cellent offer. I didn’t accept then, 
but I didn’t definitely turn it down 
either. Well, after lunch, I cabled 
that I’d accept if they still wanted 
me. I’ve got to stay in and wait 
for their reply.” 

“Then you’ve definitely decided to 
go to England if their offer still 
holds good?” she asked quietly. She 
was sitting on the arm of a chair 
staring down into the empty fire- 
place. She hadn’t taken off her 
hat and she still held her gloves, 
rolled up into a tight ball, in her 
hand. 

He nodded. “You bet I have! 
I’m sick of conditions here. They 
haven’t enough sense to appreciate 
a man who has genius. Besides, 
you're up against such petty jeal- 
ousies and backbiting. I'll be glad 
to shake the dust of this country off 
my feet. And you, Starr’—he added 
a moment later—‘“you’ll enjoy it 
over there. Be a swell adventure 
for you. You can come and join me 
as soon as the divorce is O. K. and 
we can be married.” 

She shook her head. Her lips 
felt very dry suddenly, and she wet 
them with the tip of her tongue. 

“T’m afraid that’s out of the 
question, Stephen. You see”’—she 
paused and smiled slightly—“I think 
I'll be very busy over here for some 
time to come.” 

He started and stared down at 
her. Perhaps for the first time since 
she had come into the room he no- 
ticed some change in her. 

“Busy over here, Starr? What do 
you mean?” 

“T’ve just been seeing Al Ham- 
mond,” she said, a little breathlessly. 
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“T’m going to take that part he of- 


fered me. I told him I would.” 
“What?” He seemed completely 
stunned. He ran a hand back 


through his hair and continued to 
stare down at her, as though he 
didn’t quite know what to say. 
“You mean you’re going to play op- 
Bee Rex Brandon?” he asked at 
ast. 

“Tf he’s still to be in the picture.” 

He laughed harshly. “Oh, he’ll be 
in it all right! I see it all now. 
That’s why he threatened to walk 
out on them. So as to get them to 
bring influence to bear on you. 
And”—his voice sharpened with an- 
ger—‘“‘you’ve been fool enough to 
fall for an obvious trick like that!” 

Starr’s own color mounted, but 
she managed to control her voice. 
“Don’t let’s quarrel about it, 
Stephen. I’ve been thinking it over. 
I do want to go in for movie work. 
I do want to have my own career.” 

He raised his thick eyebrows. “In 
direct opposition to my wishes?” he 
asked harshly. 

“Why should one person try to 
control another person’s actions?” 
she demurred. “Why shouldn’t we 
all be free to do what we want to 
do? I loved playing in that last 
picture. I don’t want to give it 
up.” 

“Your small success has turned 
your head,” he said bitterly. 

“Then you don’t think I have 
real talent?” she asked. 

He strode the length of the room 
before replying. He kicked a foot- 
stool out of his way irritably. “Oh, 
I don’t know, Starr. You were good 
enough,” he grumbled. “But I 
don’t want you to go on with it. I 
want you to help me. As you used 
to. You can help me, dear, an aw- 
ful lot. You might do well your- 
self but, after all, don’t you think 
it’s more important Si 
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“You mean don’t you think you’re 
more important?” she interrupted 
quietly. “You want me to sink my 
career in yours? That’s it, isn’t it?” 

He swung toward her. “Well, 
supposing it is? Once we're mar- 
ried my career will be your career 
and mine’s a definitely established 


thing. After all, a man’s work is 
more important. You can’t deny 
that.”- 


Again that faint smile touched 
her lips. “You may be right, 
Stephen, but I am going to play in 
that picture.” 

He drew his dark brows together. 
“And supposing I say I won’t let 
you? JI won’t have my future wife 
playing opposite a man like Bran- 
don. As soon as he hears you’re to 
be in the picture he'll come back, 
too, curse him.” 

“TY thought you said you hated 
petty jealousies and_ backbiting,” 
Starr said coldly. 

His face turned slowly red. 
“Petty jealousy, you call it, eh? 
Petty jealousy when that man’s 
done everything in his power to 
wreck both my life and my career? 
He wanted Hammond to take that 
last picture away from me. But 
for his lies I’d be directing ‘Lovable 
Rake.’ ” 

“That isn’t true,” Starr said 
quietly. “Rex didn’t influence 
Hammond’s decision in any way.” 


Stephen laughed sharply. “You 
expect me to believe that?” 
“But it’s true,” she insisted. ‘Al 


Hammond told me so himself.” 

“Oh, so you’ve been discussing me 
with Al Hammond, have you?” he 
threw at her angrily. 

Her face paled slightly. ‘Well, 
yes, in a way. I wanted to know 
if Rex had really done all the mean 
things you accused him of.” She 
drew a deep breath and added, “I’m 
glad he hasn’t.” 
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The angry color in Stephen’s face you that she has to question a third 
deepened. “You won’t take my party about the truth of your state- 
word, I see!” His lips twisted sar- ments!” 
castically. “It’s nice to feel your There was a pause. Starr said 
future wife has such confidence in slowly. “But I don’t think I am 
going to be your future 
wife, Stephen.” 

They looked at each 
other. Starr’s eyes were 
sad. She wanted to 
say: “Don’t 
let’s hurt each 
other any more 
than we have 
to, Stephen. 
Don’t let us 
say unkind 


He drew his dark brows together. “And supposing I say I won’t let 

you? i won’t have my future wife playing opposite a man like Brandon. 

That man’s done everything in his power to wreck both my life and 
my career.” 
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things we won’t want to remember. 
There’s been something beautiful 
about our relationship in the past. 
Let us, at least, keep the memory of 
that beauty.” 

But Stephen was too angry to re- 
spond to the plea in her eyes. 

“T see,” he said shortly. And 
added with something which very 
nearly approached a snarl: “It’s 
Rex, of course!” 

“Why should you presume it’s 
Rex?” she asked quickly. 

“But it is, isn’t it?” he insisted. 
“You’ve fallen for his cunning just 
as Rita did. I thought you had 
more sense, Starr. I didn’t think 
you’d be taken in by some one so 
obviously cheap.” 

“How dare you, Stephen!” 

“T am right then!” He laughed 
bitterly. ‘We directors put a poor 
sawdust figure up before the pub- 
lic gaze. We dangle him attrac- 
tively before the women’s eyes and, 
instead of having the sense to see 
it’s all us, they swallow him hook, 
line and sinker. They actually be- 
lievé in him! Why, Rex Brandon 
was nothing but a poor actor when 
I found him. I started him and 
if it hadn’t been for me : 

“Won’t you give Rex credit for 
anything?” she cut in quietly. 

“Why should I give credit where 
there’s no credit due?” he de- 
manded hoarsely. “What is he ex- 
cept a few cheap tricks, a knack of 
smiling, a way of lifting one eye- 
brow, that appeals to a lot of silly 
women? I never thought I should 
have to class you in that category, 
Starr!” he ended bitterly. 

She thought with a faint smile, 
“Perhaps that’s what I am. Just 
one of a myriad of silly women. But 
it’s rather nice to be a silly woman 
for a change and not having to do 
things because your common sense 
tells you to.” 
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The telephone rang and Stephen 
almost ran across the room to an- 
swer it. “Yes, yes, this is Stephen 
Desmond,” Starr heard him say into 
the transmitter. “Yes, yes, read it 
out to me... . What’s that? Will 
you repeat it, please? Thank you. 
Yes, you can send a copy of the 
cable later, please.” 

When he turned toward her again 
there could be no disguising his sat- 
isfaction. “It’s all right. They’re 
taking me on my own terms. That 
ought to show Hammond, shouldn’t 
it? The trouble with our talkies is 
that they don’t recognize a good 
man when they’ve got one. Oh, 
well”—he shrugged carelessly—“it’s 
their own funeral. But they’ll be 
sorry.” 

Starr said generously: “I’m aw- 
fully glad it’s turned out so well 
for you, Stephen. I think you will 
do big things over there.” 

He misunderstood her. “You feel 
differently now? Now you see I’m 
not the abject failure Rex has 
painted me?” 

“But Rex has said nothing about 
you.” Her voice was tired. 

“As if I’d believe that. How has 
he got you away from me then?” 

“He didn’t get me away from you, 
Stephen.” She smiled faintly and 
added: “I think you did it your- 
self!” 

He laughed hollowly. “Women 
always try to put the blame on the 
man they’re tired of!” 


She stood up. “I’m going now, 
Stephen. I suppose it sounds aw- 
fully trite, but can’t we part 
friends?” 


“Do you care enough to want to?” 
His voice was bitter. Perhaps more 
hurt than bitter. And _ because 
Starr sensed this she answered im- 
pulsively: “Of course I care, 
Stephen! You’ve meant so much to 
me for so long. I can’t cut you 
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altogether out of my life, even 
though I might wish to. I'll always 
be interested in your career, and 
wish for your success. I’m sure 
you’re going to be successful, too, 
Stephen.” 

The warmth of her tones molli- 
fied him. “Starr, can’t we still go 
on together?” His voice softened. 
“T think I’m going to miss you very 
much, my dear.” 

She turned her face aside sharply. 
The tears were stinging the backs 
of her eyes. She had wanted them 
to part without bitterness, but now 
she felt she would even have wel- 
comed that bitterness. At least it 
wouldn’t have hurt like this. 

“T’ll miss you, too, Stephen.” 

“Starr, I am going to do big 
things.” There was the old eager 
enthusiastic ring in his voice. “I 
want to do big things and give all 
my success to you, dear.” 

“But, Stephen, I wouldn’t have 
enough to give you in exchange,” 
she said quietly. ‘And unless you 
give just as much as you receive, 
no marriage is ever a success. You 
ought to know that. It must be a 
fifty-fifty proposition to go over.” 

She left shortly afterward. But 
she cried softly to herself all the 
way down the stairs. She felt that 
something big had gone out of her 
life and as yet there was nothing to 
take its place. At least nothing she 
would allow herself to recognize. 

She thought: “I wish your feel- 
ings always stayed the same toward 
people. They don’t, and you can’t 
help it. But it always hurts. And, 
somehow, I think it hurts more if 
you're the first to change.” 

She was still dabbing her eyes 
with a handkerchief when she got 
out into the street and hailed a taxi. 
She told the driver to take her to 
Rex’s apartment. She had to see 
him. She had to see him at once 
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and persuade him to get in touch 
with Al Hammond before midnight. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Mason, Rex’s servant, told her 
that he hadn’t seen his master since 
early that morning. He expected 
him in to dinner, however. Starr 
said she would come in and wait. 

The late afternoon sunlight fil- 
tered into the sitting room, giving 
it a pleasant, faintly amber appear- 
ance. Starr sank down into a deep 
armchair, but she couldn’t relax. 
Just what would she say to Rex 
when he arrived?—she wondered. 
How could she explain her sudden 
capitulation and change of front? 
She felt that if he laughed at her 
she would never forgive him. She 
didn’t mind his laughing at a lot 
#f things about her, but she couldn’t 
bear him to laugh about this. 

She heard the front doorbell and 
stiffened to a strained attention. 
She glanced about hurriedly, almost 
as though seeking some means of 
escape. But it was a woman’s voice 
in the hallway. A minute later the 
same woman stood in the doorway. 

“Dear, dear,” Rita Desmond mur- 
mured and laughed. ‘“Rex’s sitting 
room becomes more like the wait- 
ing room of a fashionable physician 
every day. Just what is your com- 
plaint, Miss Thayle?” 

Starr smiled back at her. “The 
same as yours, I should imagine, 
Mrs. Desmond. I want to see Rex 
Brandon.” 

“So do most women, my dear! 
You’re quite unoriginal! And what 
have you done with my strong, stal- 
wart husband in the meantime, if 
it’s not indelicate to ask?” She 
seated herself on the arm of a chair. 
“By the way,” she murmured after 
a slight pause, “I suppose you know 
we'll be divorced quite soon now?” 
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Starr colored painfully. 
believe so,’ she murmured. 

Rita snapped open her cigarette 
case and handed it across to Starr. 
“Have one? And are you waiting 
with bells on for the decree, my 
dear?” 

Starr took the cigarette and 
lighted it. She was glad of some- 
thing to do with her hands. “No, 
I’m not going to marry your hus- 
band, Mrs. Desmond.” 

“Dear, dear,” Rita murmured 
again and laughed. “That sounds 
like a line from a modern play. 
Well, I don’t suppose I can blame 
you. I found him dull myself.” 

There was another pause. Rita 
threw back her head and let a thin 
spiral of blue-gray smoke glide 
slowly to the ceiling. 

“IT feel in a confidential mood,” 
she said at last. “Besides, I’m 
rather thrilled about it. I’m going 
to be married myself as soon as I’m 
free.” 

It was queer the effect Rita’s 
words had upon Starr. She felt as 
though some one had suddenly given 
her a knock-out blow in the pit of 
her stomach. 

“To—to Mr. Brandon, I sup- 
pose?” she managed to say at last. 

“Oh, dear no,’ Rita laughed. 
“This is serious!” 

“Your affair with Rex Brandon 
was serious enough for you to start 
to elope with him once,” Starr re- 
torted tartly. 

Rita smiled mysteriously and 
shook her head. “No, it was never 
serious. I know that now that I’m 
really in love. I realize it was just 
playing at love. Rather luke- 
warm playing at that. I’m afraid 
T rushed him. The poor darling was 
quite horrified when I made him 
elope with me. And he hadn’t even 
kissed me! You wouldn’t believe it, 
would you?” 


“Yes, I 
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“T certainly find it rather hard 
to believe,’ Starr said in a voice 
that was curiously stifled. Yet it 
was eager, too. 

Rita nodded her lovely blond 
head twice. -Her long silver ear- 
rings jangled pleasantly. “Just 
shows how much stranger life is than 
fiction, doesn’t it? That was cer- 
tainly an insane affair! Rex and I 
often laugh about it. We're great 
pals now that I’m engaged to Harry. 
Funny’’—she smiled slightly—“how 
much more some men appreciate 
your friendship once they know 
you're definitely engaged to some 
other man!” 

Starr didn’t comment on that. 
She was too bothered with what 
Rita was telling her. Could it be 
the truth? 

“But you did try to elope,” she 
heard herself stammer. 

Rita threw her a searching look 
and her eyes narrowed curiously. 

“But even then it wasn’t serious. 
Rex knew I wasn’t really in love 
with him. That’s why he had no 
intention of going through with it. 
He told me the other day that his 
trunk was full of books and that 
he intended to leave the ship be- 
fore it sailed. I admit I would have 
been furious at the time, but, as 
he said, it would be much better 
for me to be furious than to have 
him go through with it, then dis- 
cover I didn’t really love him. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, I suppose it would be,” 
Starr murmured unsteadily. She 
was conscious of an odd sense of 
elation; a sense that she had never 
been quite so happy in all her life 
before. 

“Now Harry’s quite different,” 
Rita was saying. “We adore each 
other passionately. He’s awfully in- 
tense, you know. I’m supposed to 
be meeting him here. Rex asked 
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us both to drop in for a cocktail. 
But I suppose he’s been kept at the 
office again.” 

Just then they heard the front 
door open and Rex’s voice in the 
hallway. Starr was seized again by 
that insane desire to escape. Now 
it was even more urgent. She felt 
she could scarcely bear to face Rex. 

But she had to, of course. There 
he stood, tall and lean, smiling 
slightly, in the doorway. Rita 
laughed and waved to him gayly. 
_ “Here we all are, Rex. Like old- 
- home-town week, isn’t it?” 

But Rex didn’t answer her. 
had just seen. Starr. 

Rita tried again. “I think I'll 
buzz off if you two don’t mind. VI 
drive by the office and pick up 
Harry in the car. We were going 
out this evening, anyhow, so we 
haven’t much time. You don’t 
mind, do you?” Her eyes twinkled 
- and she answered her own question: 
“No, of course you don’t.” 

Rex came to with a start. With 
an effort he withdrew his eyes from 
Starr. “Oh—er—I’m awfully sorry, 
Rita. But you'll have a cocktail 
before you go?” 

“Couldn’t think of it, darling. 
Alcohol is so fattening. I’ve sworn 
off it for a whole week. Thank 
heavens, this is the seventh day! 
But you might see me out, Rex, if 
it isn’t too much bother.” 

“Yes, of course, Rita.” He spoke 
jerkily, as though, despite a strenu- 
ous effort, he couldn’t keep his 
mind on what she was saying. 

“You'll excuse me?” He turned 
formally to Starr. 

“Yes, of course.” Starr found her 
voice with an effort. 

Rita waved two gloved fingers in 
Starr’s direction. “Good-by, my 
dear. I’m sure you'll feel better for 
our little chat. It’s queer,” she 
muse, “how magnanimous one can 
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be to one’s rival, once one is safely 
in love with some one else!” 

“Tm sorry Harry couldn’t get 
here,” Rex said in the hall. “You 
must bring him in some other time.” 

Rita opened her blue eyes very 
wide. “Oh, but he could get here. 
He may be here any moment. Send 
him on after me, won’t you?” 

“Then why: ” Rex began, puz- 
zled. 

Rita squeezed his arm affection- 
ately. “This is my good deed for 
the day! Or rather it’s my second.” 
She laughed and added: “You may 
find out about the first one later 
on.” She blew him a kiss and dis- 
appeared into the elevator. 

Rex closed the door and walked 
back into the sitting room. Curi- 
ously, he found that his hands were 
shaking. He thrust them deep into 
his pockets. 

But once inside the doorway he 
didn’t appear in the least nervous. 
He crossed his feet and leaned in- 
dolently against the radio. He even 
contrived a faintly derisive grin. 

“Well, Starr, dropped in to have 
a cocktail?” 

She shook her head. She couldn’t 
be casual just then! “It’s—it’s 
about your playing lead in that pic- 
ture ‘Lovable Rake,” she began in 
a rush. 

His smile faded. “But I’m not go- 
ing to play lead in it.” 

She knotted her hands together 
tightly. 

“Yes, you are, Rex. 

He raised one eyebrow. “Must, 
Starr? And where do you come in, 
since you're not playing in the pic- 
ture yourself?” 

“But I am, Rex.” She swallowed 
some obstruction in her throat. “T 
agreed to do it this afternoon.” 

“Oh!” He raised the other eye- 
brow. “TI thought your boy friend 
objected!” 


You must.” 
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“No, my aftair with Rex was never serious,” said Rita. “I know that now 
that I’m really in love. 


hadn’t even kissed me! 


She turned her face aside sharply. 
“IT am going to play in it,” she re- 
peated in a strained voice. 

“Wise girl! I thought the lure 
of stardom would prove too much 


I realize it was just playing at love. 
darling was quite horrified when I made him elope with me. 


The poor 


And he 
You wouldn't believe it, would you?” 


for you. Pity I’m not going to play 
in it myself now.” 


“But you must,” she insisted. 


He shrugged slightly. “Too late, 
child. Al gave me until six to 
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capitulate and I didn’t capitulate. 
I bet he’s as mad as ten snakes. 
My contract is probably in little bits 
in the waste-paper basket by now.’ 

She leaned a little forward. She 
said hurriedly: “But I saw hin, 
Rex. He’s promised to give you 
until midnight to decide.” 

He was staring at her. “You saw 
him on my behalf?” he asked in- 
credulously. 

“Yes, I’—she swallowed again— 
“T couldn’t bear to have you sacri- 
fice your contract, Rex.” 

“You seem very concerned about 
me all of a sudden,” he said lightly. 
He shook a finger at her and added 
mockingly: “Better be careful, my 
dear. Your future husband mightn’t 
like it!” 

“T haven’t got a future husband 
and—and you needn’t be so mean 
to me.” Her voice suddenly broke. 
She turned her face aside, and 
sniffed hard twice. 

Rex straightened. The mocking 
light died out of his eyes. He 
crossed over to her in two quick 
strides. He sat down on the arm 
of her chair and put two fingers un- 
der her chin and forced her to look 
up at him. 

“What is all this about, child?” 

“Nothing.” Starr sniffed harder. 
“Only I didn’t want you to sacrifice 
your contract and 

Rex laughed softly. He put an 
arm about her shoulders and drew 
her to him. “So you didn’t want 
me to sacrifice my contract? I 
should have thought that was the 
one thing in the world that would 
please you most.” 

She said in a small, choked voice: 
“JT hate you, Rex Brandon.” 

He laughed again gently, and 
drew her more closely to him. 


“That’s better, child. More up to 
old form, eh? Let’s have it again. 
Only louder this time and with more 
conviction. I hate you, hate you, 
hate you, Rex Brandon.” 

But she didn’t say it. So he 
kissed her. And after he had kissed 
her for quite a long while he said: 
“How’s the hating now?” 

Starr laughed shakily. “It’s died 
down for the moment, Rex.” She 
hid her face against his shoulder. 
He put his lips against her ear and 
whispered: “And how’s the loving, 
darling?” 

She gulped a little. “It’s coming 
on fine, thanks very much.” 

They both laughed and he said: 
“Blessed if I know how you could 
ever have been such a stubborn 
little fool, Starr!” 

But she didn’t seem to mind even 
that. Perhaps it’s hard to make an 
insult sound convincing when 
you're holding the girl you’re insult- 
ing in your arms at the time and 
kissing her every other minute. 


Al Hammond almost choked over 
his morning coffee. There it was in 
headlines: “Rex Brandon to co- 
star with fiancée in next picture. A 
wonderful screen romance he 
began reading. But before he was 
halfway through the column he was 
on the telephone, calling his pub- 
licity man, 

“Say, George, this is great,” he en- 
thused. “Just the stuff the public 
will eat up. It will put the new 
girl across big, too. You're a genius, 
lad. But are you sure it won't 
make Rex mad?” 

“Mad? No!” George laughed 
easily. “This is the first publicity 
story I’ve ever written that happens 
to be true!” 


THE END. 
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Alls Fair In Love 


By Zelda Vaughn 


AROL, don’t you want to 
stretch your legs a bit?” 

A rapt look in her green- 
gray eyes, Carol Foster looked up 
from the magazine she had been 
eagerly reading. 

George was standing before her in 
the aisle of the motionless train. 

“We're at Salt Lake City,” he 
smiled. “Don’t you want to get off 
and walk around for a few minutes?” 

“No, George. I’m right in the 
middle of a story. You run along.” 


“All right. I suppose that’s an- 
other movie magazine you’ve got 
there. Well, we’ll soon be in Holly- 
wood.” He started for the door. 
“You'll be right here when I come 
back, won’t you?” 

Carol nodded with a trace of an- 
noyance. George was so protective, 
always watching over her as if she 
couldn’t take care of herself. Now 
he was accompanying her from New 
York on the pretext of business in 
Hollywood. 
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He was a quite successful young 
lawyer. She would probably accept 
one of his regular proposals in the 
near future and settle down to 
steady married life. There would be 
no dashes across the continent then. 
With a sigh, she bent over the maga- 
zine again. 

The wheels of the train were 
pounding on rapidly, monotonously, 
when Carol finally threw aside the 
magazine. She peered through the 
window at the splendor of the dying 
Western sun, then turned to George 
who sat in the next Pullman chair. 

“Well, how did you like Salt Lake 
City, George? Are the girls as beau- 
tiful there as back home?” she ban- 
tered. 

“I guess they are,” he replied hon- 
estly. “They’re dressed in style, too. 
Why, a girl who got on the train 
wore an exact. copy of the suit and 
hat you’re wearing! For a moment 
I thought she was you.” 

“The nerve of her! And I bought 
this ensemble in New York.” Carol 
rose stiffly and tried to stretch her- 
self in the swaying car. “I wish I 
could take a walk now.” 

As if complying with her wishes, 
the train slowed down, then came to 
a puffing halt at a small station. 

“That’s service!” she exclaimed. 
“I’m going to take advantage of it.” 

George got up. “T’'ll go with you.” 

“No.” She motioned him to sit 
down again. “You don’t need to.” 

“Hurry back, then,” he called 
after her. “We may be stopping 
only for a minute.” 

Carol was glad to have solid earth 
under her feet once more. She felt 
gloriously free and unconfined. She 
would have plenty of time to stretch 
her legs a bit before the train started 
again; the engineer was poking an 
oil can into his tangle of machinery. 

She decided to walk briskly once 
around the building in the swiftly 
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gathering twilight. At least she 
could get out of sight of the train 
for the first time in days, if only for 
a few seconds. 

But she never got around the sta- 
tion. 

A pair of strong arms suddenly 
lifted her from the ground and de- 
posited her gently but quickly in a 
big yellow roadster. Before she was 
able to scream for help, her mys- 
terious captor jumped in beside her, 
raced the motor deafeningly, and 
sent the car roaring away. 

“Let me go! Let me go, I tell you! 
How dare you do this?” His arm 
was tight about Carol’s slim waist, 
making her struggles futile. 

He was chuckling, his eyes on the 
dark road. “All’s fair in love and 
war, Lorraine. I told you I wouldn’t 
let you go to Hollywood alone. We 
can go there on our honeymoon.” 

Honeymoon! He must be a mad- 
man, Carol decided; or else—yes, he 
had called her “Lorraine.” She re- 
laxed against the seat as her com- 
posure returned. The young man 
had probably mistaken her for the 
girl on the train whom George had 
mentioned. 

“You're not going on any honey- 
moon with me,” she told the stran- 
ger coldly. “One of the reasons is 
that my name happens to be Carol.” 

“Carol!” The car skidded to an 
abrupt stop. His surprised blue eyes 
stared into her indignant green-gray 
ones as they saw each other’s faces 
for the first time. 

“Why, you’re not Lorraine; you’re 
not my fiancée!” he said incredu- 
lously, concernedly. 

“No, ?’m not your fiancée, and I’m 
not interested in her. The question 
is, what are you going to do about 
it?” 

He ran his fingers through his un- 
ruly dark hair with a nervous ges- 
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ture. “What do you mean? 
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His tanned face looked extraordi- 
narily appealing. She liked his 
rough shirt, his worn riding clothes, 
the hint of firmness about his whim- 
sical mouth. 

She was not going to let him off 
so easy, however. Her voice was as 
stern and uncompromising as she 
could make it. 

“Do you realize that my train 
must have gone on without me, leav- 
ing me stranded in this God-for- 
saken place, all because of you?” 

But he was laughing. Then he 
grinned at her boyishly, apologeti- 
cally. “I’m sorry. You sounded 
exactly like my old school-teacher.” 
His voice became serious. “She 
wasn’t anything like you, though; 
. she was very homely.” 

Despite herself, faint color crept 
into Carol’s cheeks, for he was lean- 
ing nearer to her, strange lights in 
the depths of his eyes. 

“Y’m sorry I laughed at you, but 
I’m not sorry I kidnaped you, Carol. 
My name is Neil Rogers. I hope 
you like it.” 

Before she could frame a suit- 
able retort for this impudence, he 
stepped on the gas and the roadster 
leaped forward again. 

She stole a glimpse at his nice 
profile as they sped on. He was 
quite a dangerous young man. For 
the first time in her twenty years 
she found herself at a disadvantage 
with a man. Well, she was danger- 
ous, too, Carol admitted to herself. 

“Where are we going, Neil?” she 
asked softly, meekly. 

He glanced down at her quickly, 
as if suspecting hidden mischief. 
“T’m taking you to Milford, a few 
miles ahead. I'll have your train 
flagged so that you can get on 
again.” 

“Oh.” Somehow she felt let 
down, disappointed. “But you can’t 
beat the train to Milford, can you?” 
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“Yes, I can. This car can do sev- 
enty easily.” 

But the car was not destined to do 
seventy just then, for big raindrops 
began to spatter down. Because of 
the approach of night they had failed 
to notice the storm clouds. 

At the first drop, Neil stopped the 
car, jumped out, and raised the ad- 
justable top. ‘When it rains out 
here, it really rains,’ he informed 
her, as he fastened the top carefully 
to the supports. 

He was right. Chilly torrents 
started to pour down to the accom- 
paniment of jagged, blinding 
flashes of lightning and terrifying 
peals of thunder, 

Carol didn’t mind it; in fact, she 
liked it. She felt cozy and secure in 
the car. Taking off her hat, she 
shook her gold-glinted red hair. 
Then, looking in the mirror over the 
windshield, she arranged her waves 
a bit. 

Somewhat startled at the calm 
way in which she was making her- 
self completely at home, Neil was 
unable to give his full attention to 
the road. That didn’t matter, how- 
ever, for they had not gone more 
than half a mile when he heard the 
ominous thump of a flat tire. 

“Serves him right!” Carol said to 
herself unjustly, as he changed the 
tire out in the rain. She was think- 
ing of his fiancée. She had said she 
was not interested in her, but she 
was—intensely. 

She felt angry at herself for the 
way thoughts of the other girl kept 
recurring. Lorraine must be a high- 
powered, dizzy blonde, Carol de- 
cided; Neil was probably too good 
for her. Carol took another long, 
appraising look at herself in the 
mirror. 

Although soaked to the skin, Neil 
was surprisingly cheerful when he 
reéntered the car. 
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“Well, I guess we won’t be able to 
get to Milford in time,” he went on 
hurriedly, assuringly: “But I'll get 
you on that train somehow, even if I 
have to send you by plane.” 

“You seem anxious to get rid of 
me,” she remarked. She was regain- 
ing the advantage. 

“No, no! On the contrary: ie 


There was sudden torment on his 
face, in his voice. Then he recovered 
himself. 

“T’m going to show you some real 
Western hospitality. My place ae 
My 


couple of miles from here. 
housekeeper will have 
dinner ready, and I'll 
get into dry clothes.” 

He didn’t ask her 
about it; he just told 
her. Carol felt the ad- 
vantage slipping away 
from her. 

“IT don’t understand 
it,” Neil muttered, half 
to himself, when they 
reached the house and 
he fumbled in his wet 
pockets for the key. “I 
told her to be here to- 
night.” 

Carol said nothing, 
but looked at him with an enigmatic 
expression. 

They were standing under the 
shelter of the wide veranda that cir- 
cled the big rambling house which 
was a few hundred yards off the 
main highway. The house was dark 
inside, indicating that the house- 
keeper was not there. 

Neil threw open the door and 
switched on the lights. “I’m terribly 
sorry my housekeeper isn’t here. I'll 
bet you're hungry, too.” 

His blue eyes were sincere, con- 
trite, begging her to forgive him. 
Carol’s faint doubts were swept 
away, to be replaced by a strange 
tugging at her heart. 
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“You must have a pretty poor 
opinion of me—kidnaping you, 
starving you.” It was almost a ques- 
tion. 

He must have read the answer 
in her eyes, for a glow suddenly 
lighted his features. He moved to 
the fireplace. 

“T may not be much of a cook, but 
at least I won’t let you freeze,” he 
told her as he bent down with a 
match. The wood caught fire, set- 
tled into a cheerful blaze. ‘Now I’ll 
change into other clothes, and then 
well go to Milford for supper.” 

A few minutes later, 
Neil came out of his 
room to find the living 
room warm but deserted. 
There were tantalizing 
scents in the air, odd 
noises in the kitchen. 

Carol, flushed, her hair 
awry, glanced up from 
the electric stove to dis- 
cover him on the thresh- 
old, staring at her. 

“You didn’t suppose 
that just because you 
couldn’t cook I couldn’t 
either, did you?” she de- 
manded. 

Before he could reply, she went 
on, like a little sergeant: “Don’t 
stand there! Put on another apron 
and peel the potatoes. Please leave 
them bigger than marbles.” She 
smiled inwardly as he obeyed her 
mechanically. 


The kitchen seemed perfectly 
equipped, and dinner was soon 
ready. 


Neil was silent until they had 
nearly finished eating. “I didn’t 
know there were any girls left who 
could cook,” were his only words. 

His eyes were wondering, tender. 

They wandered into the living 
room and sank onto the sofa in front 
of the fire. Every once in a while 
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gusts of wind outside would hurl the 
rain against the windows, leaving 
it to stream down the panes like a 
child’s tears. 

The firelight burnished Carol’s 
face, shimmered on her satin blouse 
as she watched the flames, acutely 
aware of Neil’s gaze on her. 

“Sometimes your hair looks red,” 
he said suddenly, “and sometimes it 
looks gold.” 

“It’s red-gold.” 

“Oh!” 

They both laughed at that, a 
shaken, self-conscious sort of laugh- 
ter. 

“Carol—Carol.” He was murmur- 
ing it, intoning it. “There’s music 
in that name.” 

“Don’t you think ‘Lorraine’ is a 
nice name?” She couldn’t help ask- 
ing it. She was falling in love; she 
must do something to save herself. 

But she was unable to interpret 
the curious look on his features, for 
at that moment there came a loud, 
insistent knock at the door. 

Slowly, reluctantly, Neil got up, 
went to the door, and opened it. A 
man walked into the room, followed 
by a girl. 

It was George! 

Carol felt a bit ashamed, a bit an- 
noyed. “Leave it to him to find 
me out, like a knight-errant of old,” 
she thought bitterly. She had for- 
gotten all about him. 

But who was the girl with him? 

The answer leaped into Carol’s 
mind. The other girl was wearing 
a reproduction of her own ensemble. 
She must be the girl George had seen 
on the train. Neil and the strange 
girl didn’t appear to know each 
other. 

George came forward. 
Are you all right? I have been so 
worried about you.” 

“Of course I’m all right. Why 
shouldn’t I be?” she asked abruptly. 


“Carol! 
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“That scoundrel there didn’t— 
didn’t force his attentions on you?” 
George sounded somewhat - sur- 
prised. 

“Not that I recall.” She regarded 
the “scoundrel,” but Neil’s face was 
expressionless. 

“TY came in time then.” 


“Don’t be absurd, George. Neil 
is a gentleman.” 
“How do you know? You’ve 


known him only a couple of hours.” 

Carol didn’t reply. She couldn’t 
tell George that her heart told her 
she was right. 

Taking her silence for agreement 
with his views, George turned with 
his best courtroom manner to her 
impassive abductor. 

“People in Milford said that you 
are Neil Rogers. Is that right?” 

SV ie ween 

“You own a large yellow road- 
ster?” 

“Ves.” 

“Tt is the only one of its kind in 
this section, is it not?” 

“T believe so.” 

George was becoming irritated. 
“Your business, I take it, is kidnap- 
ing young women?” he demanded 
caustically. 

Neil’s face darkened. 
ing engineer 

“J think we’ve had enough of this 
cross-examination,” broke in Carol. 
“George, I want you to apologize to 
Neil for saying that.” 

“T apologize,’ George said un- 
graciously. “Now get your things, 
Carol, and. me 

But Carol was now giving her un- 
divided attention to the girl who 
had remained quietly in the back- 
ground, but who was obviously in- 
terested in the affair. 

“Oh, excuse me.” George lost much 
of his self-assurance as he turned to 
the girl. “This is Betty—I mean 
Miss Hunt.” 


“Tm a min- 
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Then, for no apparent reason, he 
flushed deeply and stumbled through 
the rest of the introduction. 

Carel was sure of one thing now: 
Betty Hunt and Neil had not been 
acquainted before. That only added 
to her puzzlement, however. 

“Come come, George,” she urged 
impatiently. “Stop blushing and 
tell all. You and Betty are old 
friends, I suppose?” 

“Well, sort of,’ he admitted. 
“When we were kids, we lived near 
each other in the East. Then 
Betty’s family moved out West, and 
we lost track of each other.” 

He had not told her this on the 
train, Carol realized. Then Betty 
had been merely a girl wearing an 
ensemble like hers, a girl he had al- 
most mistaken for Carol. 

Before she could comment, -he 
went on hurriedly: “When the train 
started moving again I looked 
through every car for you, but I 
couldn’t find you.” 

“But you found Betty < 

“Ves, I did,’ he interrupted de- 
fensively. “She helped me quite a 
lot. She remembered seeing that 
big yellow roadster, and she even 
got off at Milford with me to help 
find you; she knows her way around 
this section.” 

“That was nice of her,” said Carol. 

“Yes, it was,’ George agreed un- 
necessarily. Then, feeling it in- 
cumbent on himself to break the 
growing silence: “By the way, Betty 
is going to Hollywood, too. Aren’t 
you, Betty?” 

“Well, I was geing’—the girl 
smiled at him somewhat trustfully 
—“but after what you told me about 
how hard it is to get into the movies, 
I’m not so sure.” 

The silence of Neil and Carol 
grew more pronounced, as if they 
were waiting for the next move from 
George. 
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“Well * he said. “Well, you'd 
better get your things, Carol. We’re 
going to Milford. I’ve got a hired 
car outside.” 

“Why, there’s no need for you to 
go to town in this weather when 
there are plenty of rooms here,” said 
Neil, once more the courteous host. 

George shook his head. “No, no. 
We'll manage all right.” 

“J don’t think so,” Neil argued, 
spurred on by Carol’s hesitation. 
“There are no hotels in Milford, and 
T’ll bet your car is an open one; you 
and Miss Hunt looked soaked. 
You’re not going to make the girls 
leave shelter now, are you?” 

That settled it. George was 
forced to give in, mumbling thanks 
as Neil indicated their rooms. 

Carol smiled up at him delight- 
fully. “Thank you, Neil. It’s nice 
of you.” She felt a happy little 
tingle go through her at the respond- 
ing flash of his white teeth against 
his tawny skin. 

Neil reached into a closet and 
took out a raincoat and a battered 
hat. 

“We can’t leave your car out in 
this rain all night,” he told George. 
“T’'ll put it in my garage for you; you 
wouldn’t be able to find your way 
around the yard.” 

Although he was gone for only a 
few minutes, when he came in again 
Neil felt instinctively that some- 
thing was wrong. Stillness, tense- 
ness surcharged the air. 

He tossed aside his hat and rain- 
coat. George and Betty went into 
their respective rooms. Carol stood 
by the fireplace, waiting. 

Her eyes were like a cold winter 
sea, yet with a flicker in their 
depths. In her voice were mingled 
emotions—anger, hope, bitterness. 

“George has just told me that you 
were on our train when it left New 
York. Is that true?” 
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Neil seemed to brace himself, al- 
though he remained motionless. 
“Yes,” he answered simply. 

“Then you knew who I was at 
that little station? You knew whom 
you were kidnaping? There is no 
Lorraine, no fiancé?” Her voice was 
becoming more bitterly accusing. 

“No, Carol.” 

“Don’t you dare call me ‘Carol’!” 
Her inner turmoil was making every- 
thing seem unreal. The world of 
illusions which she had built in the 
few hours she had known Neil was 
crumbling to pieces. 

How could he stand there like 
that? Why didn’t he say something, 
do something? It was all his fault; 
she had tried not to fall in love with 
him. Her heart was his now, yet 
he was doing nothing about it! 

“George did come in time!” she 
burst out furiously, unreasoningly. 
“Everything you told me was a lie. 
You have no housekeeper. Your 
place is conveniently located away 
from other people, isn’t it? You had 
it all planned perfectly, didn’t you? 
You unspeakable cad!” 

Her hand leaped up, as if by its 
own will, and landed resoundingly, 
sharply on his cheek. 

Neil recoiled involuntarily, his 
fingers touching the spot where 
startling whiteness was fading into 
his tanned skin. Then for a second 
he looked down into her horror- 
filled face. 

“You have no right to say that 
to me!” His strong hands were 
gripping her shoulders painfully; his 
eyes were blazing into hers. “J did 
kidnap you and lie to you, but I did 
it because I love you!” 

There was an exultation, an 
anguish in his voice that made her 
tremble. “I love you; do you under- 
stand? I fell in love with you the 
moment I saw you. Love at first 
sight! I never believed in it until I 
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got on the train at New York. I 
wanted to meet you, alone, but that 
George person was always with you. 
I couldn’t bear it any longer. I got 
off at Denver and took the plane to 
Salt Lake City where I have my 
office. Then, driving home along 
the stretch where the road runs 
parallel with the tracks, I kept pace 
with the hghted train, watched you 
at the window! When the train 
stopped, I stopped, too, for one last 
look. Can you blame me for what 
happened after that? 

“Can you blame me?” he repeated. 
“All’s fair in love, isn’t it?” 

“You’re—you’re hurting my shoul- 
ders,’ Carol said faintly, tremu- 
lously. 

“T don’t care!” But his voice be- 
came infinitely tender and despair- 
ing. “Carol, Carol, your eyes are 
mysterious enchantment; your hair 
is magic; your lips es 

She was conscious only of two blue . 
sparks, catching the tinder of her 
desire, flaming up in the rapture of 
his lips on hers, his arms straining 
her to him. 

But there was only that one time- 
less kiss. 

His head lifted. His arms leos- 
ened their hold on her. He turned 
away, his features drawn, grim. 

Her hand—the one that had told 
him stingingly that she hated him 
—touched his own gently, peni- 
tently. “I’m sorry, Neil.” 

“J don’t want your pity!” It was 
the unheeding, resentful echo of a 
wounded man. 

“No, no! Neil, you don’t under- 
stand!” She was saying it brokenly 
to herself, for he had strode away 
from her, into his room. 

And hot tears were blurring her 
sight, running down her cheeks. 


Carol awoke with a start, and 
gazed about her as morning sun 
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flooded the unfamiliar room with 
cheerful light. Then she remem- 
bered. 

Listlessly she got out of bed, went 
to the window. The rolling plains 
had swallowed up the night’s rain, 
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“Good morning. You're up early. 
Did you have a good night’s sleep?” 

It was a plump, middle-aged 
woman, who seemed very much at 
home among the pots and pans, and 
looked as though she belonged there. 


leaving a sweet, wonderful freshness 
in the air. 

Although she was hardly aware of 
it, her spirits began to rise as she 
dressed. She loved him, and he had 
said he loved her. That was all she 
needed just now. 

There was subdued sound coming 
from the direction of the kitchen. 
Neil was probably trying to make 
his own breakfast. She ought to go 
and help him. 

Carol hurried to the kitchen, to be 
greeted as she entered by a cordial: 


“Yes, thank you.” 
her a bewildered look. 
“Well, I’m glad to hear that. Sit 
down now and I'll give you some- 


Carol gave 


thing to eat.” The woman bustled 
about. “I’m sorry that I couldn’t 
get over here last night. Mr. Neil 
had told me just when he’d get back 
from his business trip, too.” 

“Ts—has he had his breakfast 
yet?” 

“Oh, yes. He’s out taking a walk 
now.” 

Carol sat down and began to eat 
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preliminaries. “George, I want 
you to take me to Salt Lake 
City.” 


“You heard me. I’m going 
to Hollywood by plane.” 

“But, Carol, it’s early yet. 
What’s the rush?” 

“T don’t want to stay here 
any longer.” 

“Oh, I see.” George cleared 
his throat understandingly. 
“Carol, I don’t think Neil 
Rogers is such a bad fellow, 
after all.” 

“And I don’t think Betty 
Hunt is so bad, either.” 

He changed color; then: 
“Say, we can’t leave Betty 
here! You'll have to wait until 
she wakes up so she can go 
along with us.” 

“Listen, George, you can 
meet me in Hollywood. All I 
want you to do right now is 
take me to the Salt Lake City 
airport. You can come back 
here again for breakfast.” 


His features were drawn and grim. “I don't “But if Betty wakes before I 
want your pity!” It was the unheeding, re- return she’ll think I’ve deserted 
sentful echo of a wounded man. And he 


strode away from her, into his room. 


in thoughtful silence. Suddenly, im- 
pulsively, she jumped to her feet, 
ran out of the kitchen, and tiptoed 
to the door of George’s room. 

“George—get up, George!” She 
tapped quietly on his door until he 
woke up. 


“Who’s there?” he called. “Is 
that you, Betty?” 
“No, it isn’t Betty. It’s Carol. 


And don’t make so much noise. I 
want you to get dressed right away. 
Hurry now—it’s important.” 

A few minutes later he joined her 
in the living room, very much mysti- 
fied and perturbed. 

Carol came to the point without 


her.” 

“T’'ll leave a note then. You 
get the car out of the garage 
while I’m writing it. Hurry!” 

George departed hastily. Carol 
ran into the kitchen where the 
friendly housekeeper furnished her 
with pencil and paper. 

‘Now,’ said Carol to the woman, 
“T want you to give this note to Mr. 
Rogers as soon as he gets back from 
his walk. Remember—give it to 
Neil.” 

George was sitting impatiently, 
uneasily in the touring car on the 
side driveway when Carol appeared. 

“T thought you were in a hurry,” 
he reminded her, as he drove the car 
carefully down to the highway. 

“T couldn’t think of what to write 
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—at first.” 

at the house. 
The green of her eyes deepened as 

she caught sight of a distant, run- 


She was peering back 


ning man. It was Neil. She could 
see him halting at the foot of the 
veranda, watching them as they 
gathered speed. Now he was slowly 
mounting the steps. 

George was silent for a few miles, 
then he turned somewhat confusedly 
to his fair passenger. 

“Carol—there’s something I’ve 
got to talk to you about.” He hesi- 
tated, then plunged: “I’ve always 
thought that I—well, that I was in 
love with you—but: rs 


She was sitting beside him in the yellow road- 
ster, and he was murmuring: “Darling, adorable, 
sweet child! 
standing beside the roadster, staring at them. 
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Carol, I——” But George was 


Carol wasn’t listening. She had 
turned and was looking at the road 
behind them. 

“Say,” he demanded, “why are 
you always looking back like that? 
Any one would think the police were 


after us.” He glanced into the 
windshield mirror, and his face 
changed. “Somebody is after us!” 


A long yellow roadster, its power- 
ful motor humming louder and 
louder, was rounding a curve, sev- 
eral hundred yards behind them. 
It seemed to be overtaking them. 

“Tt’s Rogers!” George blurted out. 
“Carol, do you know anything about 
this?” he demanded suspiciously. 
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She regarded him with wide-eyed 
innocence, but did not answer. 

With a terrific roar the roadster 
came up behind them. As he hurtled 
by, Neil smiled and waved his hand 
gayly. There was an ear-splitting 
screech of brakes. When the cloud 
of dust settled, the yellow roadster 
was half turned on the road, com- 
pletely blocking the way. 

George brought his car to a stop 
only a few feet away. As he did so, 
Neil leaped out of the roadster. 

Two arms reached in quickly, 
hungrily, and Carol was lifted lightly 
out of the seat, held tightly in Neil’s 
embrace. She clung to him happily, 
and his lips brushed her hair, her 
cheek, as he carried her. 

Then she was sitting beside him 
in the yellow roadster, and he was 
murmuring: “Darling, adorable, 
sweet child! Carol, I x 

But George was standing beside 
the roadster, staring at them. 

“George,” said Neil, “don’t keep 
a lady waiting. Betty is expecting 
you. Good luck to you:” 

And with that he straightened the 
roadster in the highway, and raced 
ahead. 

“Oh! Neil, look out!” 

He swung aside just in time to 
miss going into a ditch. He had 
tried to snatch a kiss as they rode 
on. 
He stopped the car at once. “Do 
you think I’m made of stone?” he 
demanded. He took her in his 
arms, crushed her in a deep embrace. 

Her lips were quivering under the 
throbbing passion of his kiss; her 
heart was pounding; her arms were 
clinging to him. 
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His eyes searched hers. “You do 
love me, don’t you, Carol?” 

She nodded, a bit shyly. 

“You darling little imp! Why did 
you leave before I could talk to you 
again? And why—if you cared for 
me—did you take a chance on a few 
scribbled words?” 

From his pocket he pulled out a 
piece of paper and read: “‘All’s fair 
in love!” 

“Suppose my housekeeper had for- 
gotten to give me this note?” The 
anxiety in his voice was thrilling to 
Carol. “Suppose she had lost it? 
We might never ; 

“T didn’t take any chances—if you 
really loved me as you said you did. 
Besides, I could always have made 
George turn around and go back, 
if I’'d wanted to.” She nestled closer 
to him. “I could even have written 
to you from Hollywood.” 

“But I might not have heard from 
you for hours, days! And Holly- 
wood—Carol, you don’t really want 
to be an actress, do you?” he 
pleaded. 

“Of course not, silly! I was going 

there to visit relatives. Now don’t 
say anything for a little while, Neil 
—just hold me tight and kiss me 
some more!” 
Neil held her tight and kissed her 
kisses that thrilled her with per- 
fect happiness, that called forth all 
her love, that set her heart on fire. 
“Darling, darling, darling!” he mur- 
mured. Then there was silence in 
the big yellow roadster as Carol 
clung to him, and Neil held her as if 
she was something infinitely pre- 
cious, something he would never 
let go. 
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YOUR WEEK 


This is a much better week than the pre- 
ceding seven days. It will be possible for 
you to make this a week of constructive 
and satisfactory effort. You will have to 
know what you are doing in order to ac- 
complish your purpose and fulfill your 
schedule. It is distinctly a week for busi- 
ness and concentrated activity. You will 
not always find your relations with others 
pleasant or without a feeling of strain and 
upheaval, except for specified times stated 
in the “Day by Day” section, but you will 
have to ignore unpleasant occurrences and 
reactions and act according to your planned 
schedule. Thursday is the most pleasant 
day of the week. The keynotes for the 
week are restraint and conservative pro- 
cedure. 


DAY BY DAY 


Hours mentioned are Eastern standard 


time 
Saturday, This is a very good day. The 
February morning hours will be active, 
25th and until noon you should be 


h able to execute a good morn- 
ing’s work. There will be a 
distinct feeling of release and 
more desirable reactions than 
there have been throughout 
the preceding days. The eve- 
ning hours are adaptable for 
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Sunday, 
February 
26th 


You> 


TSP 


pleasure, amusement, social 
contacts, and expansive rela- 
tions with your fellow man. 


This is a favorable day, but it 
does not carry anything of an 
outstanding feature. There is 
an undertone of pleasant rela- 
tionship and stability. You 
may pursue your usual Sun- 
day interests and duties with 
confidence. The evening hours 
are especially suitable for 
making plans for your activ- 
ities during the current week. 


This will be a busy day for 
most of us, no doubt. The 
aspects are not entirely free 
from uncertainty or nervous 


reactions until three thirty 
this afternoon. It would be 
desirable to act with deliber- 


ate forethought during the 
major part of the day and 
avoid speculative matters. Do 
not believe all you hear prior 
to mid-afternoon. The evening 
hours are disturbing emotion- 
ally and carry an erratic qual- 
ity, but they are not unpleas- 
ant, and if you act with an 
amouni of reserve and discre- 


Tuesday, 
February 
28th 


3 


Wednesday, 
March 


Ist 
3 


Thursday, 
March 
2nd 
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tion, you should find the day 
fairly satisfactory. 


This is a good commercial day 
with an undercurrent of force 
and stable action. Do not try 
to exercise your “rights,” so- 
called, too much. The tend- 
ency to-day will be to insinu- 
ate your ideas upon others, 
thereby creating antagonistic 
reactions. This is not an ideal 
day for social contacts or 
recreational interests. 


This is one of those peculiar 
days that can be made very 
unpleasant. The morning 
hours are forceful and, in spite 
of continued activity and ef- 
fort, there will be delays and 
restraint. It will be necessary 
to exert every ounce of self- 
control and use premeditated 
thought before going into ac- 
tion until three thirty in the 
afternoon. Do not speak 
sharply; stick to business and 
be careful of accident until 
mid-afternoon. The remainder 
of the day and the evening 
hours are very favorable. 
There is an undercurrent of 
sane thinking, the tendency to 
be expansive and the ability 
to plan logically throughout 
the entire evening. 


This is a good day. Carry out 
your plans and proceed with 
confidence. It is a favorable 
day for commercial interests, 
interviews, contacts, and gen- 
eral routine. The evening 
hours are pleasant and your 
activities to-day should pro- 
duce satisfactory results. 


To-day is not very good from 
a planetary standpoint. The 
morning hours are disturbing 
and many unpleasant circum- 
stances will occur. The aft- 
ernoon is nervous and uncer- 
tain. The evening hours are 
subject to quarrels and upset- 
ting conditions, particularly 
near ten thirty o'clock. The 
later evening hours is the most 
satisfactory part of the day. 
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IF YOU WERE BORN BETWEEN 


March 2ist and April 20th 
(Aries ¢y>) 


— Aries people born between April 5th and 
13th are under erratic, restless, and change- 
able influences, but the current week is 
active for them, and there will be an un- 
derlying note of pleasantry. Relations with 
others will be fairly satisfactory, but there 
will be disturbing conditions in connection 
with partners during this period. It is a 
current seven days when you may engage 
successfully in social activities. If born 
the first ten days in April, this is a con- 
structive and stable period for you and 
will find your problems nearer to being 
solved than they have been for some time 
in the past. Keep your temper under con- 
trol when dealing with occupational mat- 
ters. 


April 20th and May 21st 
(Taurus y ) 

—Taureans born between May 6th and 
12th are operating with excellent influences 
from the planets. You may not be able 
to adjust your affairs immediately, but your 
aspects in later months are favorable, and 
everything you are doing at this time is 
important in your material welfare. You 
will have to bear with any turbulence and 
strain, but rest assured that you are living 
in an important period of your existence 
and make every day count. The current 
week will be unusually active for you, but 
your aspects for dealing with the opposite 
sex during the immediate seven days are 
not as desirable as they might be. Taure- 
ans born between April 28th and May 5th 
are not operating with desirable influences. 
This is an energetic seven days for the lat- 
ter group, but at this time there is an as- 
pect to your chart that indicates delays 
and restrictions, and you will have to be 
patient with present conditions and wait 
for the turn in your affairs. Live as con- 
servatively as possible. 


May 21st and June 21st 
(Gemini yr ) 
—Geminians born between June 9th and 
15th are subject to restlessness and change- 
able conditions at the present time. It 
would be very wise for you to guard your 
health and your pocketbook, and force 
yourself to live under a set schedule. You 
are under decided nervous and emotional 
aspects and you will have to curb all im- 
pulses which are not fortified with a defi- 
nite and strict purpose. The current week 
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is especially turbulent and annoying for 
you, although your indications for these 
seven days point to desirable relations emo- 
tionally and domestically. If born between 
May 24th and June 3rd you are operating 
under sound and stable influences for com- 
mercial endeavor and aspects for the use 
of good judgment. This period for the lat- 
ter group will not be without upheaval or 
health complications, but you will have to 
ignore most of the unpleasantness and real- 
ize that you are influencing your future 
material welfare by the action you take at 
this time. 


June 21st and July 21st 
(Cancer 95) 


—Cancerians born between July 8th and 
15th are operating with mixed planetary in- 
fluences. There will be strain and. up- 
heaval mentally and in connection with 
your business affairs, but the current week 
is active for you and you are in line for 
new responsibilities and fresh opportunities. 
Try to ignore the undesirable factors of 
your existence and plod along with confi- 
dence. If born between June 28th and 
July 4th, you may expect to be very busy 
and active for the next few months, but 
do not try to push yourself too much. 
You can expect to work harder than usual 
and have irritating conditions in connec- 
tion with your work, but you are operating 
with better influences at this time than you 
have had for several months in the past. 
A complete turn of the time has not ar- 
rived for you as yet, though. 


July 21st and August 22nd 
(Leo QQ) 


—Leo people born between July 29th and 
August 6th will find this an upsetting 
period in personal matters and there will 
be delays and unpleasant developments in 
connection with business affairs and em- 
ployment. Your affairs relating to part- 
nerships (marital and business) will be 
very annoying and quite unsatisfactory. 
This is a time for you to be cautious in 
trusting servants and employees, also. If 
born between August 8th and 14th there 
will be changes in your routine and plans, 
and you will have an opportunity to ex- 
pand your interests. A word of warning 
to this latter group: Your planetary condi- 
tions later in the year are not entirely sat- 
isfactory to you. Be careful about enlarg- 
ing your scale of living and entering into 
’ extensive projects. 
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August 22nd and September 23rd 
(Virgo trp) 

—Virgo people born during the first ten 
days in September will find employment 
and health matters disturbing at this time. 
You are subject to excessive energy and 
quarrelsome instincts. Your days will be 
busy ones, but you will have to keep your 
equilibrium if you expect to make this a 
constructive time. If born between Sep- 
tember 8th and 14th do not deal too seri- 
ously with the opposite sex during the cur- 
rent week. The immediate seven days are 
worrisome and emotional, and you will be 
forced to adjust yourself to minor changes. 
However, this is a time of expansion for 
you, and it will be beneficial to your in- 
terest if you will travel with the tide of 
events and observe wherein you may pro- 
gress materially. 


September 23rd and October 22nd 
(Libra --.) 

—Librans born between October Ist and 
8th are operating with constructive, stimu- 
lating, and energetic influences. But you 
will have to go along quietly for a few 
weeks until you have more support from 
the planets. This is a good year for you, 
and it is essential that you make each cur- 
rent day a part of the eventual goal. If 
born between October 9th and 15th you 
will experience pleasant emotional reac- 
tions this week, and be unusually alert 
mentally, but you should curb restlessness 
and the desire to change, unless your de- 
cisions are based upon the schedule you 
have as an objective during the latter 
months in this year. 


October 22nd and November 21st 
(Scorpio ™) 
—Scorpio people born between October 30th 
and November 7th are due to find their 
affairs in a disordered, disappointing state 
at this time, and they will experience re- 
actions of an extremely emotional, unset- 
tled, and forceful nature. Efforts at this 
time will not result according to your de- 
sires or plans, so you might as well save 
your energies, your temper and disposition, 
and the feelings of those associated with 
your life. Be prepared for delays and sacri- 
fices. If born between November 8th and 
14th, you will find this an energetic, busy 
week, but a most unsatisfactory one if you 
delve too deeply into your relations with 
the opposite sex. You will find your senti- 
ments and feelings unusually stimulating, 
so it might be advisable to use restraint 
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and control if you care to avoid disagree- 
able reactions. You will have opportunities 
presented to you at this time, but use cau- 
tion because the results will not be as you 
have visualized them. 


November 21st and December 20th 
(Sagittarius 7) 
—Sagittarians born between December 8th 
and 15th will find this a pleasant week 
socially and emotionally, but a disturbing 
one mentally because of petty annoyances 
and excessive brainwork requirements due 
to current developments. You will feel 
very restless, will be upset in connection 
with domestic affairs and your financial in- 
terests will require unusual attention. This 
is a time for conservation, mentally, phys- 
ically, spiritually, and economically. If 
born between November 30th and Decem- 
ber 5th, you will find most developments 
very disturbing at this time, but there is 
an undercurrent of stability in your life 
and you will be able to use better judg- 
ment in relation to your affairs than you 
have been able to do for some time in the 
immediate past. Do not expect everything 
to adjust itself suddenly. That is not pos- 
sible because you have to take your ex- 
perience of the past few months, blend it 
with your expectations of the future, make 
your plans accordingly, then work toward 

the goal. 


December 20th and January 19th 
(Capricorn VY) 
—Capricornians born between December 
30th and January 6th will find this an 
unusually active and emotional period in 
their lives. You are operating with stable 
and sound influences, which will tinge your 
judgment and feelings in a constructive 
way, and the results will be in accordance 
with the amount of effort and aspiration 
you use and exhibit. If born between 
January 6th and 13th, you are operating 
with conflicting influences. The current 
week will bring you mental and physical 
activity, and social participation, with op- 
portunities for advancement. Your plan- 
etary conditions for change are still in ex- 
istence, and these moves you are contem- 
plating are all right, as long as you are 
cognizant of the objective which is most 

beneficial to your interests.  ~ 


January 19th and February 19th 
(Aquarius 2”) 


—Aquarians born between January 26th 
and February 8rd will find this a fairly 


quiet period. There will be minor health 
disturbances, and annoyance in connection 
with your job and employees. However, 
you are on the way to better things, and 
it is necessary that you continue with your 
plans and routine with an eye to the defi- 
nite future you have mapped for yourself. 
Prepare for petty annoyances and delays. 
If born between February 6th and 13th, 
this is an active week for you mentally, 
socially, and emotionally. You will have 
to make decisions and the possibility of 
change in your environment and schedule 
is imminent. Bé careful in making these 
moves and in the consideration of changes 
in plans, because later developments will 
not be according to your expectations, and 
you are likely to make mistakes in judg- 
ment, unless you act in accordance with 
practical, sound principles. 


February 19th and March 21st 

(Pisces >) 
—Pisceans born between February 25th 
and March 5th will find their emotions sub- 
ject to upsetting reactions; will have to bear 
with annoying conditions in connection with 
domestic, marital, and partnership mat- 
ters; will be forced to use exceptional judg- 
ment along shrewd lines in order to avoid 
developments of a most undesirable nature. 
Keep your emotions, speech, temper, and 
mentality under control. If born between 
March 6th and 15th, it is necessary for 
you to keep your heart within bounds, 
avoiding emotional complications; curb 
restless impulses, decisions which have not 
been considered carefully and act in such 
a way that your judgment will not be 
responsible for mistakes which will impli- 
cate you and confuse your viewpoint. This 
is an unusually active week, when social 
affairs and matters concerned with the heart 
an the predominating factor in your daily 
ife. 
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* THE STAR QUESTION BOX 5 
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Miss R. Y., born December 29, 1917, 
New York, seven p. m.: Your chart indi- 
cates natural business sagacity and perhaps 
your father is correct in wanting you to 
enter the ready-to-wear business. It is 
not an undesirable profession at all, and I 
advise you to think over his suggestion very 
carefully. Surely your commercial course 
which you are studying now can never be 
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harmful to you, and I believe you will find 
it most beneficial, no matter what career 
you choose. You would have made a good 
teacher, but why not follow your father’s 
advice and give the business proposition 
a trial? You can always make a change 
later if you do not like it. Best wishes. 


G. O. B., born December 23, 1887, Kan- 
sas, between six and six thirty a. m.: Yes, 
ma’am, your financial worries are about 
over. In fact, you will have noticed a 
decided improvement before you read these 
lines. Take advantage of any opening or 
of any opportunity which will increase your 
income. You are operating with better 
planetary influences than you have had in 
over three years. This is a splendid year 
for you if you watch your step and the 
next best period for you is in 1937. 


Miss L. A., born April 3, 1918, Missis- 
sippi, twelve fifteen a. m.: You would do 
well as a modiste or as a beauty specialist. 
Your chart indicates that you could be 
successful in either type of work, but my 
suggestion is to establish yourself as a 
modiste. In any of the professions you 
mention it will require hard work and 
study, but your possibilities to be a good 
business woman are excellent. No matter 
what you start, stick to it and finish the 
job. You are inclined to be vacillating and 
indecisive. 


Mrs. C. B., born March 5, 1888, time 
unknown: The general positions of your 
charts indicate that you and your hus- 
band might be quite successful in farming. 
I am unable to be more specific than this 
because of lack of full data. You folks 
will make changes and, it is just as you 
say, the fact that you are working is very 
gratifying. Your financial affairs will not 
be as satisfactory this year as you might 
wish, but this farming idea can be worked 
into something quite advantageous for you. 
I would suggest that in any legal negotia- 
tions, you should be quite certain of the 
regularity of all papers; you are likely to 
be deceived or misled in any legal transac- 
tions. 


Mr. E. A., Toronto, born December 8, 
1891, England: You say you were born 
“about five fifty-eight,’ but you neglected 
to say whether a. m. or p.m. However, the 
general state of your chart at this time is 
not so good, and I suggest that you do not 


make any changes voluntarily. You may 
be forced out of your present position, 
but you should make the best of the situ- 
ation and remain where you are until 
October, this year. At that time, your in- 
fluences will be improved, and it would be 
safer for you to make important moves and 
decisions. Your letter interested me very 
much. Glad to hear from you. 


Mr. C. B. B., born January 23, 1882, 
Texas, around five a.m. By the time you 
read this it will be fairly safe for you to 
remarry. I would have advised against it 
prior to this time. It is quite difficult for 
me to answer your question concerning the 
age and the birth date of your future wife. 
Here is a suggestion, nevertheless. A 
woman with a birthday between January 
15th and 19th would attract you very 
much, and so would one who was born 
during the first twenty days in May. As 
for her age, I am unable to advise you 
about this, but I can see your point. If 
you select a young woman, there is a bet- 
ter chance that you will fulfill your desire 
for a son. 


M. R. R., born January 29, 1913, Geor- 
gia, nine p. m.: You should not consider 
marriage this year until around December. 
You will meet some one then whom you 
will like very much, but there will prob- 
ably be delay in connection with heart af- 
fairs. The summer months of 1934 are 
O. K. for you to enter the matrimonial 
state. 


I. F. M., born November 18, 1913, Indi- 
ana, one fifteen p. m.: Being born with a 
“veil” has no significance, as far as I know, 
unless it makes one very psychic. I know 
many such cases, and in every instance the 
person has strongly developed psychic abil- 
ity. I do not think one could call this a 
hindrance. 


Miss J. B., born December 3, 1905, 
Pennsylvania, five a. m.: Yes, the chart 
of the young man born in March is very 
suitable to yours. I should judge that your 
marriage will be a very harmonious one, if 
you folks can keep that fiery temperament 
both of you have under control most of the 
time. Best wishes. 


Miss G. K. B., born May 24, 1914, Indi- 
ana, eight forty-five p. m.: Sorry, young 
lady, but I think your affair with the Feb- 
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ruary man is over. Your chart has been 
under deceptive influences for many months. 
This man has a very unfavorable year 
ahead of him. 


Mrs. I. C. D.: The question concerning 
your son, born February 24, 1918, New 
Jersey, five a. m., interests me very much. 
He is a strong Piscean character. I do not 
think he is following the right course of 
studies, however. His chart shows an adap- 
tability for history, but he is not the type 
to be enthusiastic about mathematics and 
languages. As a profession for him, I would 
suggest photography, geology, botany, and 
horticulture. { wager he would like nat- 
ural history. Give him subjects that inter- 
est him and he will not be lazy or find 
schooling so boresome. Thank you for your 
letter. Hope I have been helpful. 


Editor’s Note: 
Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine. 


Questions for this 
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WHY QUESTIONS ARE NOT 
ANSWERED 


Mr. J. H. W., September 8, 1893: I do 
not give personal answers. 


Miss D. D., August 1, 1916: Your letter 
was too vague. 


J. P., October 12, 1917: You did not ask 
a specific question. 


Miss M. E. S., December 23, 1908: You 
did not ask a specific question. 


M. M. M., May 10, 1899: Your ques- 
tion was very vague. If you will follow 
the “Day by Day” and “Born Between—” 
sections in this department weekly, I am 
sure they will help you. 


department are answered only through 
Each reader is allowed to ask one question. 


Be sure to give the following data in your letter: date, month, year, and place of 


birth, the hour of the day or night, if possible, and sex. 


Address your letters to 


KAI, care of this magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MY LOVES 


] LOVE the twilight 
On a hill 

That guards 

The sundown sea. 


I love a garden 
Lone and still 


That breathes 
Tranquillity. 


I love a valley 
With a rill 
That flows 

So peacefully. 


I love a cottage 


By a mill 


Where waits 
An ecstasy. 


KATHRYN COLE 


Friendhest 
Corner 


By MARY MORRIS 


y 


Miss Morris will help you to 
make friends 


Miss Mary Morris, who conducts this department, will see to it that you wil! be 
able to make friends with other readers, though thousands of miles may separate you. 
It must be understood that Miss Morris will undertake to exchange letters only be- 


tween men and men, boys and boys, women and women, girls and girls. 
able care will be exercised in the introduction of correspondents. 


All reason- 
If any unsatisfac- 


tory letters are received by our readers, the publishers would appreciate their being 


sent to them. 


Please sign your name and address when writing. Be sure to inclose 


forwarding postage when sending letters through The Friendliest Corner, so that 


mail can be forwarded. 


Address Miss Mary Morris, Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ALS of all ages, rally around 
and listen to the music of her 
cowboy band! Little V. J. H. 

has certainly crowded experiences 
into her thirteen years of living. Just 
think of the interesting things she 
can tell about that Western band of 
hers, the stories of the stage! She’s 
just a little girl, but her letters are 
sure to be interesting, and her friend- 
ship is sure to be true. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a St. Louis 
girl of thirteen. I have been on the stage, 
but most of the time I acted in a cowboy 
and cowgirl band. I have hazel eyes and 
brown, wavy hair. I love to sketch, and I 
spend a lot of time painting. I want to 
hear from all you true Pals. V. J. H. 


This brother and sister put energy 
into both work and play. 


Dear Miss Morris: My brother, who is 
nineteen, and I, a girl of twenty-one, would 
like to join your Friendliest Corner. My 
brother has worked in a garage for three 


years, and I have worked in a laundry for 
several years. We both drive a car; like 
the radio, reading, the theater, and any- 
thing that means a good time. We are just 
learning to dance. Write to us, one and all, 
We promise speedy answers. 

Worxine Pats or PennsyLvantr. 


Theresa’s family is lost and scat- 
tered. 


Drar Miss Morris: I’m a girl of fifteen, 
with wavy, auburn hair and blue eyes. I 
would like very much to have Pen Pals. 
I am interested in music. My mother and 
father are separated; my father is missing, 
and so are two of my four brothers. I 
live in the old city of Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania. Pals, how about those letters. 

THERESA. 


Billy Boy takes a broad view of 
life. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a young fel- 
low in need of Pen Pals. I would like to 
hear from all broad-minded fellows who are 
interested in the theater, art, and the finer 
things of life. I am a tall, dark-haired 
young man. Won’t you all drop me a line? 

Brty Boy. 


The Friendliest Corner 


She’ll bring you tales of the army. 


Dear Miss Morrts: I am very lone- 
some most of the time, and would like 
some Pen Pals. I am a young married 
woman, twenty-one years old. I have been 
married for only seven months to an army 
man, and at present my husband is sta- 
tioned about seventy-five miles from home. 
I live with my mother, and enjoy writing 
letters, swimming, horseback riding, and 
traveling. Married and single girls, won’t 
you write? A Soupirr’s Wire. 


Tomboy Alice makes a hobby of 
sports. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m looking for Pen 
Pals. I am fourteen years of age and have 
blond hair and blue eyes. I’m a girl who’s 
interested in almost every sport, especially 
in ice skating, swimming, bicycle riding, and 
football. I suppose I’m a tomboy, too. 
Girls, send me your letters and snapshots, 
and [ll send you mine. 

Tomsoy ALICE. 


This heartbroken ex-nurse is in 
need of comfort. 


Dear Miss Morris: Isn’t there any one 
in this wide world who would care to write 
to a broken-hearted ex-nurse? I have just 
lost my dearest pal, and now feel as blue 
as can be. I’m a girl of twenty-one, with 
red, wavy hair and blue eyes. I’ve trav- 
eled afar and am an expert pianist and 
violinist. I want loads of Pen Pals, and 
I offer in return everlasting friendship and 
loyalty. Please, girls from all over the 
world, be my friends. Gypsy Mam. 


Little Bo Peep makes her plea for 
Pals. 


Dear Miss Morris: Remember the old 
nursery rhyme about little Bo Peep losing 
her sheep? Well, now she’s looking for 
them in the form of Pen Pals. Tm a 
young girl, a student of commercial work, 
and I enjoy reading and music to the 
utmost. Let me find you, Pals! 

Bo Prep. 


Let her tell you about the desert. 


Desr Miss Morris: I hope every one 
will write to me. I’m a girl, nearing eight- 
een years of age, five feet two inches tall, 
with hazel eyes and fiery-red hair. I am 
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a lover of sports and dancing. Come on, 
every one; write to a girl who likes good 
times, lives on the desert, and promises to 
be a faithful Pal. WILLIE. 


Here’s a discriminating sportsman. 


Dear Miss Morais: I should like to join 
your Corner and become acquainted with 
some Pen Pals. I am a young man at- 
tending college, and am interested in music, 
art, travel, and some sports. I would be 
especially interested in hearing from Pals in 
northern Wisconsin, but I'll answer every 
letter I get. I promise to be an inter- 
esting correspondent. Superior JOHN. 


Emmeline looks toward the West. 


Desr Miss Morris: I wonder if any 
girls who live out West on ranches would 
care to correspond with me. I am a girl, 
twenty years old, and would like to hear 
from Pals near my own age. I’m from Chi- 
cago. Girls of the West, don’t you want 
to hear about the big city? 

EMMELINE. 


Iowa Eddie has traveled through 
the Orient. 


Dear Miss Morris: Will you please 
publish my letter in your Friendliest Cor- 
ner? I am a widower, forty years of age, 
and have black hair. JI am fond of all 
outdoor sports, dancing, good ooks, and 
movies. I have traveled all through Asia, 
South America, and far-off China. I would 
like to hear from men between the ages of 
thirty and forty years, as I have had no 
one with whom to pass away the lonesome 
hours since my wife died. I'll answer all 
letters, from far and near, but I’d prefer 
hearing from Pals in good old Iowa. 

Jowa Enpiz. 


Letters would be a blessing to this 
lonely farm woman. 


Dear Miss Morrts: I am a lonely twen- 
ty-two years-old married woman, live on a 
farm twenty miles from the nearest town, 
and have a lot of time to myself, as 
my husband is away so much. [ll an- 
swer all letters I get from old or young, 
married or single. I have brown hair 
and blue eyes, am a lover of all sports, 
and enjoy reading and writing letters. 
Won’t somebody please write to me? 

Euna. 
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_Here’s a girl with newspaper am- 
bitions. 


Dear Miss Morris: Will every one in- 
terested in, writing as a career please write 
me? I am a girl, eighteen years old, and 
am interested in newspaper work. I also 
like to read, swim, and travel. Besides that, 
I am a rather good housekeper, as I have 
been my father’s housekeeper for the past 
seven years. Please, some one or every one, 
write. I’m awfully lonesome. 

Miss Hoory. 


Dixie and Cupid hail from the 
sunny South. 


Dear Miss Morris: Have you any box 
seats left for two sixteen-year-old, fun-lov- 
ing girls from the Big Bend State? Cupid 
is blond, blue-eyed, and has a round face, 
while Dixie has black, curly hair, brown 
eyes, and a pointed face. We love dancing, 
swimming, and camping. We also like good 
literature, have written a few stories and 
poems, and are editors of a paper in our 
school. Pen Pals, why not send a letter 
down to Tennessee? 

Dixie anp Cupi. 


Hear about life in a small hotel. 


Dear Miss Morris: Will you get me 
some Pen Pals? I live in a small town, so 
naturally I get lonely and have lots of time 
to write. I help my sister manage a small 
hotel, and as I stay home every other eve- 
ning I’d enjoy having Pen Pals to write to. 
I’m a young woman of twenty-six, have 
dark-brown hair and gray-green eyes, and 
have always been popular with both sexes. 
Id especially like some Pen Pals from the 
South, as I once lived in Georgia. Pals, 
if you'll write, [ll tell you something about 
old Mexico. Kansas Ber. 


Long Island Peg has personality 
and pep. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’ve got some extra 
energy which must be used up; therefore 
I want some Pen Pals. I’m rather popular, 
but have a lot of spare time to devote to 
Pen Pals. I’m a girl of seventeen, with 
brown, wavy hair, gray-blue eyes, and fair 
skin. People say I have a pleasing person- 
ality. Anyway, Ill try to make my letters 
as interesting as possible, so come on, girls. 
I enjoy sports, dancing, reading, and writ- 
ing. Lone Istanp Pra. 


Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine 


This Russian girl has had adven- 
tures. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a very lonely 
Russian girl, fifteen years old. I’m a junior 
in high school, and am captain of the bas- 
ket-ball team. I like tennis, dancing, music, 
snapshot collecting, and hiking. J’ve had 
many adventures, and would like especially 
to hear from girls living in either New York 
City or the West. Captain JENNIE. 


She’ll tease you into good humor. 


Dear Miss Morris: Now that my sister 
is married, I have no one to tease, so I’m 
looking for a Pen Pal. Tm a girl of four- 
teen, with brown, curly hair and blue eyes. 
Come on, every one, write to me. I'll cheer 
you up. I’m interested mostly in sports 
and the West. Cuicaco TEASE. 


Outdoor Pals, write to this boy of 
the hills. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am just a lone- 
some country boy. My hobbies are hunt- 
ing, fishing, trapping, and horseback riding. 
T also like to be im the hills where there is 
timber. I’m sixteen, and have black hair 
and brown eyes. I want to hear from all 
Pen Pals, especially those in Alaska, Texas, 
Montana, and Canada. Come on, boys! 

Yaxima Kip. 


At twenty-one, Rambler is a 


widow. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a girl of 
twenty-one, a widow, and am lonesome for 
a real Pal. I am very fond of dancing, 
reading, writing, hiking, swimming, and 
card playing. Vd surely like to hear from 
girls living in Los Angeles, but letters from 
anywhere will be appreciated. Mail in my 
mail box is always a pleasant surprise. I 
am looking forward to receiving many let- 
ters. RAMBLER, 


Earl has had a hard life. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young man, 
twenty-nine years old, interested in almost 
anything, but I have had a lot of misfor- 
tunes, and am indeed lonesome for some 
good, true-blue friends and Pals. I'd es- 
pecially like to hear from fellows living in 
remote corners of the world—the Northwest 
Mounted men and the marines—but a letter 
from any one will be more than welcome. 

Ear. 


The Friendliest Corner 


This Southern girl loves good fun. 


Dear Miss Morris: Will you publish 
my plea for Pen Pals? I live way down 
South where the cotton blossoms blow. I’m 
a girl, five feet six inches tall, and have 
brown, wavy hair and gray eyes. I like 
anything that’s good fun. Come on, girls; 
we'll call it a dare. Who'll take up the chal- 
lenge? Souts Carorina Boots. 


Columbine Brunette speaks Span- 
ish. 


Dear Miss Morris: May I enter your 
Corner? I am a girl, fifteen years old, with 
brown, wavy hair and brown eyes. I am 
interested in Spanish and all outdoor sports. 
I can speak Spanish and would like to hear 
from Spanish and Mexican girls, but all 
are welcome. I will answer all letters re- 
ceived, so come on, girls, answer this plea. 

CoLUMBINE BRUNETTE. 


A movie fan from the State of 
cowboys and rodeos. 


Dear Miss Morais: I am fourteen years 
of age, a Montana girl with blond hair and 
brown eyes. I love to receive letters, and 
always answer them promptly. I am fond 
of dancing, shows, and have a large collec- 
tino of movie stars’ pictures. Don’t fail 
me, girls! Send a letter to Montana! 

Pavuuine Mary. 


Traveling and cooking are Tillie’s 
chief interests. 


Dear Miss Morris: I would love to 
have Pen Pals from all over the world, 
especially from Alaska. I have always 
longed to travel, but so far have never 
been able to. I am a West Virginia girl, 
twenty-four years of age, fond of reading 
and outdoor sports. My hobby is cooking. 
I will answer all letters received. 

Tum. 


Crooner’s voice has traveled over 
the air. 


Dear Miss Morris: Pen Pals every- 
where, especially those in the Eastern 
States, is there one among you who would 
care to write to a true-blue friend? I have 
had lots of experience in radio broadcasting 
and would like to write about it. I'm a 
young man of twenty-four, one of those 
crooners who are so unjustly criticized by 
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our best radio columnists. I’m interested 
in all sports, especially baseball, and am 
very fond of the theater. Please, Pals, give 
your pens something to do. Write to me, 
everybody! CROONER. 


This New York gir! loves the great 
outdoors. 


Dear Miss Morris: Please help me in 
my quest for Pals. I am a girl, fourteen 
years old, and have light-brown hair and 
blue eyes. Camping, canoeing, going to the 
movies, and dancing are my favorite pas- 
times. I will gladly exchange photographs 
with any one. I want all girls of my age 
to write to me! 

New York CANogist. 


She indulges in almost every sport. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a girl, sev- 
enteen years old, and have brown hair and 
eyes. I was born in Rockford, Illinois, 
have traveled all over Europe, and now live 
in Melrose Park. I like reading, swimming, 
tennis, golf, dancing, and horseback riding. 
I am very lonesome in the evenings, and 
would like to have Pen Pals. 

Sport-Loving ANNA. 


Who'll cheer this nurse who’s used 
to cheering others? 


Dear Miss Morris: Do you think you 
could possibly find room for me? I’m 
dreadfully in need of some one to write to. 
I’m a nurse, a girl of twenty, with brown 
hair and eyes. I’m interested in anything 
and every one. I'll write to all of you, 
and will gladly answer all questions about 
hospital life. I’d love to hear from the 
South, but every one is welcome! 

Norse Lintyan. 


Iowa Cornstalk’s Pals must be 
loyal. 


Dear Miss Morris: Won't you please 
enter my plea for Pen Pals in your Friend- 
liest Corner? I am a girl, fifteen years of 
age, have brown hair and blue eyes, and 
my hobbies are writing letters, hiking, read- 
ing, and dancing. I would be pleased to 
hear from Pals between the ages of four- 
teen and sixteen—that is, provided that they 
are of the lasting variety. I want loyal 
Pals, and I would be especially pleased to 
hear from girls from California. 

Iowa CornsTAaLK. 
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Would-be writers, she’s ready with 
encouragement. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am as lonely as 
it is possible for any one to be. I’d surely 
love to have a few Pen Pals. I’m a young 
woman of thirty, love to read, and my am- 
bition is to be a writer. I have had a few 
acceptances, and I’d particularly like to 
hear from Pen Pals with similar ambitions. 
Won’t some of you please write? 

Evanston Writer. 


All she asks of a Pal is faithfulness. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a girl of six- 
teen, with dark-brown, wavy hair and 
brown eyes. I play the piano and piano 
accordion, tap dance and sing, and am 
very much interested in hearing from Pen 
Pals from everywhere. I will be glad to 
exchange snapshots, and hope to make life- 
long friendships through your Corner. 

Kansas Kop. 


Indiana Warren has a taste for 
the stage. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’d like to hear 
from artists or from fellows who have trav- 
eled and are dramatically inclined. Age, 
personal appearance, and religion are of 
no importance. The writer is a young man 
looking for an interesting, live correspond- 
ent. Come on, boys and men of New 
York, Detroit, and Chicago, write to 

Inpiana WARREN. 


This small-town girl is lost in lone- 
liness. 


Dear Miss Morais: I am a girl of nine- 
teen, living in a country town, the Joneliest 
place on earth, it seems. I have brown hair 
and eyes, am five feet two inches tall, and 
weigh one hundred and eighteen pounds. 
Won’t some one please take pity on me and 


write? Dotorovs. 
Here’s another lover of good 
times. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m interested in 
getting a few Pen Pals, and I hope you have 
room for me in your Corner. I am nineteen 
years old, a girl who enjoys good times. I 
like to write letters and am interested in 
football and basket ball. Come on, girls! 
Keep your letters coming in, and I will an- 
swer every one I receive. Cxara Lov. 
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This young mother is still going 
to school. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am very lonely, 
and would love to hear from every one who 
will write. I am a married woman of twen- 
ty-one, with a small son. I am not living 
with my husband, but am taking up a busi- 
ness course. I have brown hair and blue 
eyes, and my favorite pastimes are dancing, 
reading, and swimming. Won’t some one 
write to me? 

Satity or Knicuts Lanpina. 


Send a letter across the blue - 


Pacific. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a girl of six- 
teen, with brown hair and gray eyes, and 
I am five feet tall. My hobbies are horse- 
back riding, swimming, games, and dancing. 
I live out in the country in the Philippines, 
eighteen miles from the city, and I’m very 
lonesome, for we have no neighbors. I 
hope to hear from any new Pals soon. 

Paciric Irene. 


This shut-in knows the meaning 
of friendship. 


Dear Miss Morris: You have helped 
me several times in getting Pen Pals. Now 
I want some more. I am an invalid, a girl 
of twenty-two, have dark-brown, bobbed, 
wavy hair, and gray eyes. I am noted for 
my long and interesting letters. All you 
girls who want a true-blue Pal, write to me. 

Dorotuy or MInNgsoTA. 


Hear about her little Canadian 
town. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a girl, fifteen 
years old, and would like to have Pen Pals. 
I have dark, wavy hair and dark-blue eyes. 
I’m fond of swimming, skating, skiing, and 
dancing, and Id love to hear from girls of 
all ages and from everywhere. All my life 
I have lived in a tiny village in Ontario, 
so I can tell all about it. Girls, I'll answer 
every letter and make my replies as inter- 
esting as possible. Soapsups. 


Pals, write to this little Kentucky 
thoroughbred. 


Dear Miss Morris: May I come into 
your Corner? I’m a happy girl of sixteen, 
but still, sometimes I’m lonesome. I’d love 
to have plenty of Pen Pals to keep me busy. 


The Friendliest Corner 


I promise to answer all letters and tell 
about my little town in Kentucky. 
Dorotua. 


He prefers books to women. 


Dear Miss Morris: May a Canadian 
bachelor of twenty-nine appeal for Pen 
Pals? I have traveled in Europe and the 
United States. I am fond of reading and 
like to write letters, but I am not fond of 
girls. Ill answer all letters and exchange 
snapshots. Monvrreaer. 


This truck driver has led an in- 
teresting life. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am looking for 
Pen Pals from all over. I am a young 
man, twenty years of age, and have light- 
brown hair. I drive a truck and do odd 
jobs around a fish-packing house. I have 
driven trucks to Buffalo and Chicago. The 
sports I like best are boating, swimming, 
and fishing. I hope I get a lot of Pen Pals, 
as I have lots of time to write to them. 

Powe tu. 


She’s Hollywood bound! 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a very happy 
girl and get everything I ask for. I am 
still going to school, and live with my par- 
ents, We play cards ut night and go to 
many dances. My favorite pastimes are 
singing on Sundays in church, swimming, 
tennis, skating, skiing, and baseball. I am 
also crazy about the movies, and hope soon 
to go to Hollywood and see many of the 


stars. SHERRY oF CANADA. 
This titian-haired Pal should 


prove interesting to you. 


Dear Miss Morris: Do you think any 
Pen Pals would want to write to a little 
lonesome girl in Pennsylvania? I am six- 
teen years old, five feet three, with Titian 
hair and brown eyes. My hobbies are read- 
ing and music. Come on, you girls, and 
write. I would like to write to girls in the 
North and West, but I'll answer all letters. 

Saaron Rortu. 
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Hi-de-ho modern 


rhythms. 


thrills to 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young colored 
girl in junior high school. I’m fourteen 
years old, and would like to exchange pho- 
tographs. I’m fond of jazz music and stage 
dancing, especially tap, and hope to be on 
the stage soon. I hope I get loads of letters 
and snapshots. Hi-DE-HO. 


Boys, don’t you want to hear more 
about College Junior? 


Dear Miss Morris: Are there any young 
men in your Corner who are interested in 
everything and everybody? If so, I'd cer- 
tainly like to hear from them. I’m a young 
man of twenty-three, but I'll save further 
description for those who write. I think 
that I can amuse and interest any Pal who'll 
do the same for me. CotLece Junior. 


She'll tell about the State of oil 
wells and Indians. 


Dear Miss Morris: Won’t some of you 
girls write to a lonely Oklahoma girl. I 
am fourteen years old, with black, wavy 
hair and brown eyes. I would like to hear 
from girls the world over. I love dancing, 


horseback riding, and basket ball. Girls, 
let me tell you all about Oklahoma. 
Moerta. 


A working girl with a taste for 
philosophy. 


Dear Miss Morris: I would like to cor- 
respond with Pen Pals whose interests 
would correspond with mine. My hobby 
is research. I am interested in philosophy, 
poetry, religion, and logic, and naturally 
desire to exchange the opinions and knowl- 
edge derived from these studies with others 
who enjoy discussing worth-while things. 
Though disinclined to mix. with. people, 
I place a sincere value upon friendship and 
friends. My age is twenty-three, and I am 
just another working girl. Ill be glad to 
hear from any one of you Pals. 

A Srupent. 


QS 


THE FRIEND IN NEED 


Department Conducted by 


Laura Alston Brown 


Mrs. Brown will be glad to solve in these pages problems on which you desire 


advice. 


Your letters will be regarded confidentially and signatures will be withheld. 


Although Mrs. Brown receives more letters than she can possibly print in the 


department, she answers all the others by mail. 


So, lay your problem before her 


with the knowledge that it will have her full attention. 
Address Mrs. Laura Alston Brown, Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine, 


79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


AS a girl a chance to make up 
for a mistake? Can she win 
back her place in the world? 

Is it possible for her to regain the 
high esteem of others that she once 
cherished, to feel she is again a 
worth while person who is entitled 
to some happiness, or must she re- 
main adrift on the often stormy seas 
of life, her heart filled with painful 
regrets, her mind never free from 
the fear of discovery? 

Coming back, it would seem, is in 
some instances hard work, especially 
when others refuse to stretch out a 
friendly helping hand. Sometimes 
even when a girl makes a sincere 
effort to forget a slip, to build her 
life along lines of right living after 
a mistake, as in Desperate’s case, 
she meets with nothing but cold un- 
kindness on the part of the world. 

But don’t you, dear readers, think 
that any girl who has taken the 
wrong turn can make a real come- 


back? 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am in desperate 
trouble, and you are the only one I dare ask 
for advice. 

I will be nineteen years old next month. 
About eight months ago I met a young 


man with whom I fell in love. 
he was very fond of me. 

Dick and I went together steadily for 
four months, and then, Mrs. Brown, I made 
what I now know was a big mistake. I for- 
got to remember conventions, and gave all 
that love demanded. He promised that 
some day soon, when he was financially 
able to take care of me, we would be mar- 
ried. I loved him so madly that I was 
content to wait. 

However, I soon began to hear various 
stories about Dick and another girl, that 
he had jilted her, and had gone with her 
in the first place only because she gave 
him so much. I grew frightened, although 
I didn’t say anything to him about my 
feelings, and did not let him know I had 
heard about this other girl. 

Then, much as I loved him, I changed 
somehow, and grew to hate him. One day 
I told him all I'd heard; he didn’t deny it. 
I told him then I never wanted to see him 
again. He said, “All right, if that’s the 
way you feel about it, but you'll be sorry.” 

That was several months ago. 

Last week my girl friend heard some 
stories about me. It seems that Dick told 
some friends of mine about our former love 
affair, and said I wasn’t good enough for 
any man. It’s driving me crazy, Mrs. 
Brown. What can I do? Why should he 
think he is better than I? 

I am going out with some nice young 
men in our town, and if they ever heard a 
whisper, I think I would do something des- 
perate. My parents would just about dis- 


He told me 
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own me if they knew the truth. Hasn’t a 
girl any chance to make up for a mistake, 
when she wants to go straight? 

Please tell me what to do. Shall I go 
to Dick’s mother, tell her the whole story, 
and ask her to make Dick stop talking 
about me? DESPERATE. 


Go to Dick’s mother and make 
matters worse for yourself? No, my 
child, that would not benefit you, 
I’m afraid. What you can do, now 
that you are wiser for your experi- 
ence, is to ignore and deny every- 
thing. If any gossip does reach your 
ears, you can hint that because you 
broke off with Dick, he wants to be 
revenged, and so has adopted the 
methods of a cad. 

Instead of hanging your head, 
hold it high; if you deny anything 
that has been broadcast, it will be 
his word against yours. And who 
will prove that you are wrong and 
he is right? 

When a girl realizes that disre- 
garding conventions is not as much 
fun as it might have seemed and 
tries hard to make a new start, don’t 
you think she is entitled to another 
chance, family? 

If any one of you readers has 
made a successtul comeback, won’t 
you please write in and help prove 
that it can be done, and that it is 
worth while? 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am in despair; 
please advise me what to do. Before I 
was married I never went out with other 
men, never cared for parties. I came to 
this city four years ago, and met a man 
who seemed to change my ideas entirely. 
We went out a lot, but never to a party 
or dance, as I never cared for them. We 
' either went out to see my parents in my 
home town, forty-eight miles away, or went 
to the movies. 

After two years and a half we were mar- 
ried. His mother hates me, and always 
objected to his going with me. She knew 
nothing of our marriage until my husband 
started packing his things in order to move 
from her house to our own little apart- 
ment. 
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I was so happy those first three months! 
Then hard luck seemed to follow. My hus- 
band lost his job; we had to leave our 
little apartment, and live with his sister. 
It’s not quite a year since I was married, 
but in the last six months I have cried 
more than I ever did in my life. 

My husband has seemed to change since 
we came to live with his sister, who lives 
upstairs, while his mother stays downstairs. 
His mother owns the house. He helped her 
to rebuild it, telling me that he expected to 
be paid for it, although I am positive he 
will never get a cent. 

I went out and did housework for three 
dollars a week. Out of this I gave his 
sister a dollar a week for. board. I got 
my meals where I worked, while my hus- 
band had his with his mother. Every time 
I came home, I found my husband down- 
stairs with his mother. Some nights I came 
home at twelve or one o’clock. He didn’t 
seem to care that I came home so late, 
alone, though at first he called for me. 

I am so miserable that I could ery my 
eyes out. I was terribly afraid to walk 
that distance alone; it took me about thir- 
ty-five minutes to get home. Last night 
I came home at twelve thirty and found 
my husband asleep. I was so miserable, 
but I didn’t complain. This morning, how- 
ever, I called up the place where I worked 
and told them that I quit. 

What I wanted to know is this: was I 
right in giving up my job? Do you think 
now that I won’t get my meals, and 
won't pay for the room, my husband will 
try to find a job himself and will take me 
away from here? I hope so. Sometimes I 
feel like leaving him and going away, but 
in my heart I know I love him. I know 
he would not be this way if he did not 
spend so much time with his mother. 

he tells him things about me which are 
untrue. She tries her best to break us 
up, and I hate to give her a chance. I hate 
to give up, hoping that I'll win at the end, 
and that my husband’s eyes will open, and 
he will see what I suffer. ANXIOUS. 


I really can’t say whether or not 
you were wise to give up your job, 
but perhaps it will spur your hus- 
band on to further job-hunting. I 
quite agree with you that you shouid 
not give up so easily where your 
marriage is concerned. If you pos- 
sibly can, dear, try not to show how 
much your husband’s attitude to- 
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ward you hurts you. Try to avoid 
weeping; tears are not always as ef- 
fective a weapon as they are sup- 
posed to be. Be cheerful and 
friendly instead, so that he will not 
be bored, and will be glad to spend 
more of his free time with you. 

Another thing, my dear, you 
might try to do something you don’t 
want to—try to win his mother over, 
and be better friends with your 
sister-in-law. Show them that you 
are willing to do your share to avoid 
fuss and friction, and that you'd like 
to make things agreeable for all of 
you. There’s no reason why you 
should leave, especially if you love 
your husband. I’m sure he cares for 
you, but marriage and his mother’s 
ideas have no doubt bewildered him 
to such an extent that he seems 
changed. Be patient. You’ve more 
to win than lose, if you stay. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: “It is faith in some- 
thing, enthusiasm for something, that makes 
life worth living.” I just turned on my 
radio and those were the words which 
came to my ears. Aren’t they true? 

I turned to your department to while 
away a few minutes, and the very first 
thing I saw was a letter from a red-haired 
school-teacher. She jumped all over a poor 
creature who signed himself An Average 
Man. 

I have not read his letter, but it must 
have been good to get such a rise out of 
An Average Woman. I really got quite a 
kick out of it. She asks whether men ex- 
pect a sweetheart or a scrubwoman 

Let me tell you a little about a very busy 
woman’s life. It is now eleven thirty p. m. 
I will give you a description of my average 
day. To-day I did the family laundry for 
five members, cleaned the house, prepared 
three meals, and devoted four hours to a 
Jaw course which I am taking. That is 
just an average day for me. To-morrow 
I will iron, but my day will be very much 
as it was to-day. 

I design and make all my own and my 
six-year-old daughter’s clothes, and I have 
about ten or twelve very smart, complete 
outfits. I am presiding officer of a county 
organization to which I belong, with seven 
units under my supervision, which I am 


required to visit once every six weeks. I’m 
secretary of another club that meets twice 
a month, musician of a lodge which meets 
every week, and coach of a dramatic club. 
Aside from that, I have a boy thirteen and 
a girl six to whom I devote considerable 
time, and I devote on an average of twenty 
hours a week to my law course. How is 
that for a busy woman? 

It always amuses me to read about these 
poor, downtrodden women whose husbands 
are compelled to look at them in a soiled 
house dress, or over a piled-up dining-room 
table, because the day was all too short to 
accomplish everything. 

There are so many interesting things to 
occupy one’s time that I fail to see any 
reason why a woman should spend all her 
time trying to please her lord and master. 
My husband is pleased to spend his spare 
moments with me, and I devote on an 
average of five evenings a week to my fam- 
ily, but I have other interests, too. I do 
all of my own housework, and my hus- 
band’s salary, after the slashes of the past 
two years, is one hundred dollars a month. 

Oh, yes, I forget to tell you, I shampoo 
and finger wave my own hair and manicure 
my nails once a week. 

You see, it is really remarkable what a 
woman can do and still keep herself pre- 
sentable and her husband interested, if she 
has the ambition. 

I am not trying to set myself up as a 
shining example, but perhaps some poor 
soul will read this and take a new lease 
on life. 

I am looking forward to the time when 
I won’t have all these everyday duties to 
perform, but just now I’m a general util- 
ity “man.” And the overwhelming part of 
it is, ’m happy and so is my entire family. 

A Reaper, 


Your letter leaves a person fairly 
breathless, my dear. However, 
more power to you! You are as 
busy as a bee, and have no time for 
those irritating little kinks that an- 
noy others so much. Ambition and 
the desire to work can perform more 
wonders than one might believe. 
Carry on, my dear! I’m sure you 
will never regret your hard work. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I can’t help but 
join in the argument. Whether or not a 
husband should help his wife with her 
housework, and whether a modern woman 
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has too little or too much to occupy her 
time depends entirely on the circumstances. 

A normal, healthy woman, with normal, 
healthy children, who lives in a balanced 
environment with the aid of modern me- 
chanical conveniences, or with part of the 
work sent out, should be able to do her 
work and have time to spare. This, how- 
ever, is only under ideal conditions, and 
not the rule. 

What of the woman with a sickly baby, 
in ill health herself, with few or no mod- 
ern conveniences, and no work sent out? 
Surely no one can see any harm if the 
husband, who is on the job only eight or 
nine hours, helps his wife in any way he 
can! 

Relaxation can be gotten merely from 
a change of occupation. Then taking care 
of his children after his business hours is 
a relaxation for daddy—and what a relaxa- 
tion for mother! Every child needs both 
parents. If a child is to derive any benefit 
from having a father, the father must give 
some of his time to the job of parenthood, 
besides making a living. 

The old story of “mother raised nine chil- 
dren and did so and so,” looked at from 
a modern angle is a joke. In the good old 
days a bath for each member of the fam- 
ily, and a clean set of clothing every Sat- 
urday was the rule. The modern brood 
is bathed daily, and requires fresh clothing 
each day. 

Nice dark-gray or red-plaid blankets were 
put on our mother’s beds each fall, and 
there they stayed until spring. The color 
was chosen because it didn’t show dirt. 
The modern bedding is washed as often in 
winter as in summer. 

In the large families of the past there was 
always an older child who cared for the 
younger, washed the dishes, and helped 
to wash, iron, and cook. Nowadays, the 
mother usually has to do it all. 

My argument is that a woman needs help 
according to her burden, and this is an in- 
dividual problem in every home. 

Moruer Eva. 


Mother Eva seems to have cov- 
ered the subject pretty thoroughly, 
although we will no doubt hear from 
more interested readers who think, 
as some do, that a husband should 
not be asked to help around the 
house after business hours. Does 
Mother Eva’s letter hit the spot, 
family? 
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Dear Mrs. Brown: I am a new mem- 
ber of your family of readers, and believe 
you can help me. 

I have been married three years, and am 
the father of a boy eighteen months old. 
I think the world of the baby and my wife, 
but here’s the trouble. 

Four months after we married, my job 

vent under because the firm closed down. 
t was a great disappointment to me, as 
ve were just getting started and had made 
t fairly large down payment on some nice 
furniture. We lost all that when I couldn;t 
find steady work and could not keep up 
the payments. I could find only about one 
day’s work a week. We went to live with 
my mother. She has a house of her own 
and a little money, and she certainly did 
want to help us. I gave my wife all the 
money I made. 

Then I found more work and for a couple 
of months I made more than forty dollars 
a week. While I held this job, my wife 
didn’t fail.to send her mother some money 
every week. Finally, when I lost that job, 
too, I began to protest about sending away 
money which we needed badly. My wife 
thought I wasn’t a bit fair, but her mother 
is a young woman yet, and is quite able to 
support herself. Pye known her to turn 
down jobs because my wife helped her. 

Then my mother bought a small busi- 
ness, Since then I have been working for 
her on a salary. We had everything we 
needed. I suppose I shouldn’t blame my 
wife for complaining because we were still 
living in my mother’s house, but I think 
we had no real reason to be dissatisfied. 

The other day, when I was out making 
deliveries, my wife packed up and left, 
taking the baby with her. I don’t think 
she did the fair thing, do you, Mrs. Brown? 
One reason why she left was because I 
wouldn’t give her what little money we 
had to send to her mother. My mother 
never had any words with my wife; mother 
always said she didn’t think in-laws should 
mix in, and she stuck to it. 

I babied my wife and did the best I could 
at all times to make her happy, but she 
wasn’t satisfied. The breaks have been 
against us, but we aren’t the only ones. 
I will have a steady job next month. Do 
you think I should write to my wife, ask 
her to come back, and tell her we can have 
a home of our own again? If we should 
make up, I think it’s her turn to make the 
first move. She didn’t have to leave, but 
she is the sort of girl who thinks the other 
person should say he is sorry, even when it 
is her fault. 
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I used to give my wife every penny I 
made, because she knows how to save, and 
I never abused her in any way. But when- 
ever I didn’t baby her, she thought she 
was being badly treated. I hate to think 
my marriage is going on the rocks, espe- 
cially since I am not to blame. Shall I 
send her money for the baby? I don’t see 
why I should support her mother, and I 
know if I send my wife some money, she 
will give it to her mother. 

Please don’t tell me to have a heart-to- 
heart talk with her, because I’ve already 
tried it without success. My wife thinks 
all my suggestions are just so much hot air. 
She hums while I try to reason with her, 
and won’t talk to me. What shall I do? 
I want to be fair. MIsunDERSTOOD. 


Since you’ve already had a 
heart-to-heart talk, and your wife 
refuses to listen to reason, perhaps 
you shouldn’t waste time on mere 
conversation. If things are as you 
say, and she has had no reason for 
leaving except that you didn’t want 
her to send her mother money be- 
cause her mother can support her- 
self, then it’s time for a little action. 

Instead of trying to make her lis- 
ten to you, be a bit cool. Send 
money for the child, if you wish, 
but don’t ask your wife to return to 
you or listen to your plans; let her 
make up her mind to do one or both 
without your coaxing. Sometimes 
silence is more persuasive. 

You will have to be patient, of 
course, but if your wife loves you at 
all and finds that you are not going 
to be an easy mark, she will realize 
her mistake, I’m sure, and come 
back to you. If she doesn’t, she’s a 
mighty foolish young woman. We 
can’t be babied all our lives, and 
sooner or later reality has to be 
faced. Don’t you agree with me, 
Misunderstood? 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am just another 
girl who ought to be able to solve her own 
problems, but I am at a loss to know what 
I should do. 

I am eighteen years of age, considered 
good-looking, and hold a responsible posi- 
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tion in an office, so naturally I am very 
particular about my appearance. I enjoy 
all sports, and don’t indulge in smoking, 
drinking, or petting. 

It might be a good idea to give you a 
brief description of my two sweethearts be- 
fore I state my problem. My first steady, 
whom I shall call Herb, is a blond, a mar- 
velous pianist, and a very ambitious boy. 
He is rather innocent because he was closely 
watched by his parents while in high school. 
The second steady, Ted, is known as an 
experienced man, and is very handsome. 
He comes from a family of good financial 
standing and is spoiled. 

Herb had been my steady boy friend for 
eighteen months, when I learned he was not 
telling me the truth. Well, the only thing 
left for me to do was to call off the affair 
and part as friends. He went with other 
girls, and I went with other boys. I was 
only sixteen when this love affair started. 
Then I went to a dance with my girl friend, 
and met Ted. We started seeing each other 
quite often, and the first thing we knew we 
thought we were in love. After we had 
been going together for a few months, he 
suddenly surprised me by saying that we 
couldn’t go steady any longer. This state- 
ment, I will admit, hit me hard, but instead 
of forgetting me entirely, he now calls up 
the office two or three times a week, and in 
the evening about once. He must still have 
some affection for me, and I am willing to 
admit that I am still in a daze Over him. 

I just can’t understand it, but he said it 
was best to part now instead of making it 
harder later on. He is going out with other 
girls, and I have been going out with other 
boys, but I am jealous when I think he is 
with another girl. I know that he still 
loves me, but he told a boy that I was 
getting restless, and this always led into 
some argument, and that it was better to 
part. 

Now that I have tried to explain just 
how everything has been, here is my prob- 
lem: Do you think Ted can still love me 
after he gave me up so easily? I am not 
exactly sure whether it is love on my part 
or not, but I do know I miss him. Herb 
wants to come back, but I don’t know 
whether or not to let him. I have gone 
with two different boys of opposite types, 
and still I got a raw deal out of it. I played 
the game fairly, but I guess that is gen- 
erally how it turns out. The girl gets the 
air. Would you take Herb back if you 
were I? 

I haven’t much faith left in any man 
now; I guess it will be just a happy-go- 
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lucky life for me, unless something mighty 
powerful changes my opinion of the oppo- 
site sex. 

I won’t trouble you any longer, but please 
tell me if it would be wise to wait for Ted 
or go with Herb. I am so puzzled. I’m 
fond of Ted, but I admire Herb a great deal, 
too. Lonesome Detta. 


Why waste time waiting for Ted? 
If he loved you, he wouldn’t have 
engineered a break with a flimsy ex- 
cuse. Why let a boy break your 
heart when you don’t really love 
him? Forget Ted, honey. 

As for Herb, if he told you an un- 
truth once, he is apt to do so again, 
although if you really like him you 
might take him back as nothing 
more than a casual friend on your 
own terms. The best thing for you 
to do, dear, is to go out with other 
boys, and forget these two who 
have caused you unhappiness. Hap- 
piness isn’t over for you by any 
means. Don’t get cynical. There 
are many men in the world who 
treat women with respect and con- 
sideration, and there are a great 
many years ahead of you in which, 
I’m sure, you’ll find a man whom 
you can love without sorrow. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I simply must tell 
you how much reading your department has 
helped me. I am not coming to you for ad- 
vice, but just to tell you that I always 
read your department and find it very in- 
teresting and a big help. 

I have had a tough time in my life, have 
been over many a rough road, but I held 
on until the road finally became smooth. 

Now I am very happily married and have 
a darling little boy. I was married when I 
was seventeen. I am twenty-two now, but 
look more like seventeen. How I keep 
my youth, I don’t understand. I have been 
through enough to make me an old woman. 
All I want now is a nice home all to my- 
self, and I hope that will be soon; I am 
living with my people at present. 

I read The Owl’s letter and would like 
to say a few words to him. 

I agree with the first part of your let- 
ter, Owl. I do not think a girl should kiss 
fellows the first time she goes out with 
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them, or be too friendly with them, either. 
But in the last part of your letter, Mr. 
Owl, I think you are wrong. In your esti- 
mation, all girls are silly and sentimental. 
Well, I’m here to say they are not all like 
that. I'll admit a lot of them are, but why 
couldn’t you have said “some girls,” or 
“most girls,” instead of “all girls?” I don’t 
like to see girls act silly, or sentimental, 
or easy-going, or “easy to make,” as you 
say they are. That isn’t my idea of a nice 
girl. I know I’m not silly or sentimental, 
and I know you will find there are many 
girls who think as I do. 

So all girls make you sick, do they? And 
you are not going to marry until you are 
forty! Well, we'll see about that. You will 
come across a girl some day who will change 
all your views on love, women, and ro- 
mance, and I hope it will be soon. 

Dear Mrs. Brown, I suppose you think I 
am an old-fashioned arguer, but I’m not. 
I am nice to every one, and like all up-to- 
date things and all sports. I simply had 
to tell The Ow] how wrong he was. 

I won’t say, “May I call again?” Tl 
just say, “I will come again,” because you 
have so often told us we are welcome. 

Good luck to your department, and thank 
you for listening to me. Pra. 


Thanks so much for your letter, 
Peg, and I do hope you will write 
again. Most certainly every one is 
welcome! 


Dear Mrs. Brown: Perhaps you can 
help me with my problem. I hope so. 

I’ve been in love with a girl for over 
two years and I’m sure she has loved me, 
too. Recently, another girl came into my 
life. This new girl is an orphan, and I 
became friendly with her merely out of 
sympathy. I like her, but I love the other 
girl. 

Here’s the trouble: My first girl ended 
our romance because she thought I was 
paying too much attention to the second 
girl. I tried to explain that this girl meant 
nothing to me and that we were only 
friends, but as she has the wrong idea 
about the situation, we broke up. 

What would you advise me to? I love 
the girl I first mentioned, and don’t want 
to lose her. We planned to marry next 
June, but I suppose this means anything 
but a wedding. BuiveE Boy. 


You might do two things, my boy. 
Either make one last, desperate at- 
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tempt to explain that the new girl 
means nothing to you, and hope 
your ex-fiancée will take your word 
for it—she should, of course, since 
it is the truth—or else forget her. 
You know, Blue Boy, even though 
being nice to the new girl was noth- 
ing more than a gesture of sympathy 
on your part, you were an engaged 
man and, as such, you might have 
been more cautious and left other 
girls strictly alone when it came to 
dates. 

If your ex-fiancée won’t listen to 
you, how about asking her parents 
to codperate with you? Perhaps 
they could influence her to listen to 
you, to believe you, to forget what 
happened, and go on with the wed- 
ding plans. Don’t give up all hope. 
You know the old saying: “If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am a girl of 
twenty-two. About three years ago an as- 
sistant pastor came to our church, and we 
became very much interested in each other. 
It wasn’t love at first sight on my part, 
but after six months of friendship I found 
I was in love. 

Allen has been in this country only a 
few years. He is clever and bright, and 
really a desirable young man. However, 
all my relatives, and my immediate family, 
too, disapprove of him. 

His salary, of course, is not a banker’s, 
but we could get along. Mother has 
skimped all her life, and says she doesn’t 
want to see me follow in her steps. I can 
understand her point in taking this att- 
tude, but do I have to pass up real love 
just because my sweetheart is not wealthy, 
and because my folks don’t like him? 

I am sure he loves me; no one could 
take that belief away from me, no matter 
what happened. 

Not one of my relatives or friends can 
find anything else to hold against him, 
but they insist on saying he is not good 
enough for me. It hurts me to hear that, 
and I am beginning to dislike those who 
say it. My own sister said she would never 
speak to me again if I married this man. 

Several months ago Allen left our town to 
serve in a church in a near-by city. We 
have been corresponding daily. In a re- 
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cent letter he said that if we should ever 
break up, he would leave the country, most 
likely for a foreign mission. 

Here is my big problem, Mrs. Brown. I 
am unable to make up my mind whether 
I should marry Allen and disregard my 
family and friends’ opinion, or let Allen 
go and wait until I find a man of whem 
they’d approve. Do you think that if 
Allen and I did not see or write to each 
other for a year or less, we could be sure 
later on whether or not we should go on 
fighting our way through? He says that 
he can’t bear to think of a separation and 
that my letters are helping him to keep 
alive the hope that some day we will marry 
and find happiness together. 

I’m afraid to make a break, because if 
he should go away, I might find out that 
I love him enough to give up every one 
for him, and then it would be too late. 
He said if he stands between me and my ° 
family, he is willing to step aside, but only 
I can realize what that would mean to 
him. 

My mind is in a whirl; I’m at a loss as 
to which way to turn. Mother often says 
that I shall be ashamed of him. All my 
relatives believe they are “somebody,” and 
when I think of the future, I can’t help 
wondering if perhaps they are right. Isn’t 
something wrong somewhere? Should I 
give up all my friends and relations for 
this one man? Will he be able to make up 
for them all if we marry? 

I can’t possibly go on like this much 
longer. What would some of your readers 
do if they were in my place? 

A Western SWEETHEART. 


You ask: “Isn’t something wrong 
somewhere?” Well, isn’t it, honey? 
Don’t you think your main trouble 
lies in the fact that you are not sure 
of your love for this man? Where 
there is real love, there is no room 
for doubt, my dear. 

Why not frankly admit that you 
are uncertain, and ask him to give 
you a few months’ time in which to 
decide? I’m sure that when a man 
loves, he will not refuse to wait. And 
once you decide you love him, you 
will give up anything to marry him. 

As for your family and friends, if 
they have no specific objections to 
your friend, you'll forgive me if I 
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say their attitude is somewhat snob- 
bish. 

What would you do, girls, if you 
were in A Western Sweetheart’s 
place? 


Dear Mrs. Brown: Here I am again, 
and I hope you will remember me. I wrote 
to you about a year ago to ask for some 
much needed advice. Now I am asking 
for some advice again. I am sure you can 
help me, and I will do as you suggest. 

I am twenty-two years old, and have 
been married twice, but it seems as if I 
just couldn’t make a go of married life. 
Something always happens. 

The first time I married I was just a 
child of fifteen, and I was not ready to set- 
tle down. Naturally, that marriage didn’t 
last very long. The boy I married at that 
time was older than I, and I am sure that 
was another thing that was wrong then. 

I was eighteen when I married the sec- 
ond time. The young man was about my 
own age, but in this case he wasn’t ready 
to settle down, and after trying to make 
a go of it for over four years, we broke up. 
Now I am free again. 

Tl admit it was partly my fault in both 
cases, but not entirely, as I really did try 
the last time. I was quite fond of my sec- 
ond husband, and still am in a way. He 
was sweet and good to me sometimes, but 
he is very quick-tempered, and did not 
treat me very well. That was why I finally 
got the divorce. 

What I want to know now is this: I 
am going with a fellow who is my own 
age. I have known him for seven years, 
and have loved him for a long time. I am 
sure he loves me, too. I have had a number 
of chances in the last seven years to marry 
him, but something always happened to 
prevent our marriage. 

I was angry at him both times I was 
married. Of course, I regretted my mar- 
riages after I had thought things over, but 
then it was too late. 

I have had another chance lately to 
marry him, but I refused to for the pres- 
ent, anyway. Mrs. Brown, I am afraid to 
marry him. I am afraid it would turn out 
as the other two marriages did. I couldn’t 
stand that, as I love him better than any 
one in the world. ; 

He isn’t going to wait for me forever, 
and I don’t expect him to. He has gone 
with some very nice girls, and has tried 
to forget me, but he says he can’t, because 
he loves only me. 
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I also have tried my best to forget him. 
but I can’t. He lives about two hundred 
and fifty miles away, and I don’t see him 
very often, but we correspond regularly. 
However, I can’t make up my mind about 
marrying him. 

Mrs. Brown, please tell me what to do 
about this. Shall I go ahead and marry 
him, and take a chance that it will last, 
or shall I refuse to marry him and try to 
forget him entirely? CLEO. 


Why all the frantic effort to for- 
get each other? You love him, and 
he loves you and wants to marry 
you; then why not get together on 
this and take a chance? Marriage, 
at best, is always a gamble, my 
dear. Despite two failures, your 
third attempt might prove very suc- 
cessful and bring you real happi- 
ness. The fact that you love this 
man so much more than you did 
either of the two men you married 
is a good omen, don’t you think? 

The best of luck to you both, my 
dear! 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I have read Love 
Story magazine several years and have 
seen how you have helped others. I hope 
you can advise me what to do, too. 

I am a young girl of twenty-two, and 
never have had any one to advise me what 
was right or what was wrong. I have been 
keeping company with a young man five 
years older than I. We were engaged, and 
planned to marry this fall, but when he 
found out I was to become the mother of his 
child, he gave up his job and left for his 
home State. He told his best friend that he 
was going to marry me, but that was five 
months ago, and I have not seen or heard 
from him since. 

Mrs. Brown, should I go to his parents 
and tell them my story? I cannot work, 
and I have no money to take care of myself. 

Unrortunate Ray. 


I see no reason why you should 
hesitate to tell your fiancé’s parents 
that he must marry you. You 
should have done that months ago. 
Get in touch with his parents, dear, 
or call on them in person, if you can, 
and tell them exactly how things 
stand. 
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If his parents refuse to do any- 
thing about it or to help you in any 
way, and you have no family of your 
own, please get in touch with me at 
once, and I will be happy to give 
you names and addresses of welfare 
organizations in your vicinity where 
you can obtain some assistance. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I have been a reader 
of Love Story Magazine and of your de- 
partment for many years, and enjoy all of 
it. I am not seeking advice. I want to 
say a few words to those who are in pain 
of one kind or another. 

“Forget it; you'll be all right.” These 
are great words. I have found courage to 
laugh at what I have gone through and am 
still going through. I am a young man of 
twenty, fond of swimming, dancing, read- 
ing, and most of all, baseball. 

Five months ago, while playing baseball, 
I was hit on the head by a ball, and 
knocked out for ten minutes or more. An 
X ray showed a slight fracture of the skull. 
I was paying attention to one ball and was 
hit by another. If people were careful, 
accidents like this would never happen, 
would they? 

Anyway, the doctor ordered me to stay 
home for six or eight weeks. I took it for 
granted that after eight weeks of good rest 
I would be all right. However, toward the 
end of that time, I had a terrible spell, and 
the chances were the I would be paralyzed, 
but I never lost hope. 

That was more than five months ago, and 
although I still feel a throbbing pain, I do 
a lot of walking, hoping always that I will 
get better. Some folks may think their 
cases are very bad, but there’s always some 
one, somewhere, who is worse off than you. 
I found out that the more you pity your- 
self, the longer it will take the pain to dis- 
appear. So take my tip. Try to forget 
your troubles, and you'll feel better before 
you know it. It isn’t easy, but it can be 
done in most cases. 

A Goop Forcetter. 


That’s how life is, my boy. The 
best any of us can do is to face it— 
grin and bear it. That’s easy advice 
to hand out, and certainly hard ad- 
vice to follow, but in the long run 
it pays its dividends. You’ve shown 
yourself a brave and strong-minded 
philosopher in this trouble of yours. 
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Write again sometime, won’t you? 
I’m sure if you give nature more 
time, you'll feel as well as ever. 
Good luck to you! 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I’ve never written to 
you before; I’ve just read your column and 
tried to follow the advice you give other 
people. The purpose of this letter is to 
air my views on this much talked of sub- 
ject of modern girls and boys, and the 
alleged Jack of respect on the part of the 
boys. 

I'm a modern young girl, not pretty by 
a long shot, and I haven’t even a nice dis- 
position. Of course, when I want to be 
nice, I can be, but I haven’t yet learned to 
control my temper. When I was rather 
young I started to go out with boys, and 
everybody said, “You’re too young. You'll 
be sorry later on, and wish you had waited 
until you were older.” I suppose every one 
expected me to go to the bad, but I cer- 
tainly surprised them and showed them I 
was not the fool they thought me. 

When I was about fourteen, I started to 
go steadily with a really nice boy, and that 
friendship lasted until I was almost eight-_ 
een. He was a gentleman—although some 
of the letters I have read in your depart- 
ment state that there is a scarcity of them 
—and we were very happy together. We 
had terrible arguments at times, but every 
one has them. I was loyal, never looked 
at another boy, much less thought of going 
out with one, but because he two-timed me, 
I started to go out, and from that time on 
we went back together, broke off, back to- 
gether, and finally just wore the whole affair 
completely to a frazzle. There was no argu- 
ment that last time; we just parted, and 
Jet it go at that. I frequently saw him, 
and we picked up a friendship that never 
existed when we were in love. Now, after 
almost two years, I have found that this 
boy loves me more than he did when we 
were youngsters together. He’d marry me 
to-morrow, if I’d say the word, but I 
haven’t said it. 

I’m now going with another boy, an- 
other one of the gentlemen who seem to 
be so scarce. This boy hopes to marry 
me if he ever secures a position. He’s 
been out of work ever since I’ve known him, 
except for brief periods during which he has 
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employment. But that doesn’t matter. 
The first boy I went with didn’t have a 
position when I met him. Money has 
never mattered, somehow, because I’ve 
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known boys with money who would have 
done lots for me, but I’ve always found 
that I liked the poor ones better. It gives 
you something to think about when you 
can help them to get somewhere, and it 
takes away that feeling that you’ve had 
an easy time of it while the poor boy has 
spent his life working for you. 

My present friend’s attitude is, “I can’t 
afford to take you anywhere much, and if 
you can go out with nice people, go ahead. 
I won’t mind, as long as I know you love 
me.” I do love him. I go out, strangely 
enough, with the boy I went with first. 
I’ve recently acquired another friend, an- 
other real gentleman. You may not be- 
lieve me, but I once counted the boys 
with whom I had had dates, and the num- 
ber was almost seventy-five. I have never 
had any unpleasantness with the boys I 
know, and I think it’s a shame that all 
these girls have so many complaints. Is 
it the fault of the boys, or is the modern 
girl to blame for all her difficulty? JI think 
that in many instances the girl is to blame. 
I can’t understand how a perfectly nice boy 
would act in a difficult and disagreeable 
manner with a perfectly nice girl if she 
didn’t give him a cause for it. 

You may think I’ve set myself up as a 
paragon, but I haven’t really meant to. 
I’m just like a lot of other girls, but per- 
haps I’ve been lucky. I’ve been nice to 
people, but I haven’t gone unduly out of 
my way to be so. 

Why don’t you change your tactics, girls? 
Why don’t you try to be demure for once, 
and don’t go around giving every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry the impression that you’re 
out for a wild time? Smoke, if you like. 
I do, but I don’t drink, because that gives 
boys the impression that they can get away 
with a lot of things. 

Girls, I wish you all luck. I hope each 
one of you finds one real man. I’ve found 
more than my share, more than lots of 
pretty girls will ever find, and I’m not exag- 
gerating. I’m thankful that I’ve been so 
lucky. 

What other girl could count on three 
good-looking, right-thinking boys, each 
with a good background, less riches, to do 
her bidding, who would promise at any time 
to turn over their weekly pay envelope into 
her frail little hands, to be disbursed as 
she saw fit? How many of you can an- 
swer that? CECELIA. 


We'll start counting noses right 
now, shall we, girls? Do you think 
Cecelia’s belief that modern girls are 
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the cause of their own difficulties is 
true? Do modern girls act one way 
and expect to be treated another 
way? We're waiting for your views, 
readers. 

Come again soon, Cecelia. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: May I compliment 
you on your department? I have always 
read your advice, and I think it is won- 
derful. I seldom write letters, so it is 
very hard to express myself now. Never- 
theless, I do hope that you will under- 
stand me. 

I am a young girl of seventeen. I smoke 
because I like it, although it isn’t a habit 
with me. I drink occasionally, dance, and 
like to have a good time, and I think that 
I can truthfully say that every one I meet 
likes me because I want every one to like 
me, and I try to be as agreeable as I know 
how. I have a wonderful mother, but I 
just can’t love my dad because he doesn’t 
like me, and is very mean to me, although 
I try my best to please him and never say 
a word when he scolds me. 

Last April I met John at a dance. He 
wanted to take me home, but I refused 
because I didn’t know him very well. He 
was going to college and couldn’t get out 
much, but he said he would like to write to 
me. We corresponded for about a month 
before we went out together, and we have 
been going together ever since. That is, 
we had dates whenever he could find time 
to come down. You see, besides his stud- 
ies, he has his own orchestra; and is very 
busy. 

We have never quarreled, even though 
I did go with other fellows. He said once 
that if I really loved him I would not 
want to go with any one else. I told him 
that he couldn’t expect me not to want 
some enjoyment, and I refused to sit at 
home by myself. I didn’t expect him to. 

He wanted to get married last June, but 
I insisted that we should know each other 
better. We would also have had to live 
with his mother, and I certainly didn’t want 
that, even though she is very nice. 

He now goes to a college near by and I 
see him once a week. He says that by 
next June he ought to have some money 
saved and wants me to marry him then. 
I think my mother will agree to it, but I 
don’t how to tell my dad. Mother says 
that I can take care of myself and that I 
have more sense than my sister, who is 
twenty-one. So please don’t think that 
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a whim. 

John and I love each other dearly. It 
isn’t a crazy sort of love; it’s deeper and 
finer than anything I’ve ever experienced 
before. We understand each other per- 
fectly and get along wonderfully together. 


Thank you for your help. 
Brown EYEs. 


Dear Brown Eyes, at seventeen, a 
girl has plenty of time to think of 
marriage. If your boy friend is at- 
tending college and playing in an or- 
chestra, he must be a mighty busy 
young man, too busy to take care of 
a wife. 

I would suggest that you wait un- 
til he has at least finished college. 
By that time his bank account will 
no doubt swell a bit more, and you 
two can start married life without 
the minor worries that usually fol- 
low in the wake of a very lean purse. 
Meanwhile, if he is too busy to take 
‘you out very much, and you are not 
actually engaged, he should not de- 
mand that you stay at home and 
have no other friends. You're quite 
right in wishing to have some good 
times. 

By the way, honey, when the time 
comes to break the glad news to 
your father, couldn’t your mother do 
it for you, if your father is not very 
sympathetic toward you? It might 
be easier for you if your mother ap- 
proached him first. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I have been a reader 
of your department for a number of years, 
and I think you give splendid advice. I 
am now coming to you with my own prob- 
lem. 

I am twenty-seven years old and have 
been married nearly nine years. I worked 
in an office for about four years after I 
was married, and made a good salary. 
After I married I found out that my hus- 
band was a spendthrift. He had always 
made a good salary and spent it as fast as 
he got it. He was about fifteen years older 
than I, and I realize now that I should 
never have married him. 

He was always good and kind to me and 
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never really mistreated me. I wanted to 
save something for a rainy day and have a 
home and children, but although he was 
older than I, I seemed to be more settled. 
If I protested about spending so much on 
other people who went out with us only 
because he would pay the bills, he would 
get mad and say I was jealous. There- 
fore, we never saved anything. 

After we were married about four years, 
my little baby girl was born. Ever since 
that time I have had to stay with my peo- 
ple most of the time. I would go back to 
live with my husband, thinking that per- 
haps we would start a real home, but in 
spite of my best efforts, our finances would 
soon be such that I would have to go back 
to my parents. This went on until I stayed 
away so long that I found IJ didn’t love my 
husband and never had. If he had sup- 
ported me and the baby, I would have 
stayed with him on her account, but it 
has been just a case of having to stay 
where I could. 

I have been embarrassed so much by 
having people ask why I don’t go back to 
him that I now hate the very mention of 
the subject. I have not pretended to care 
for him for the last eighteen months, and I 
have told him that I never intend to go 
back to him, and that I am going to get 
a divorce, but he doesn’t care. He has 
done nothing whatever toward supporting 
me and our little girl for the last year. 
The reason I haven’t gotten a divorce is 
that I haven’t the money. 

Now here is my real problem: I have 
fallen in love, although I know it must be 
wrong as the man is married. I have 
known him for a number of years. He has 
been married for ten years, and has three 
children. His wife has a terrible temper 
and is angry at him .nearly all the time, 
although he has always provided well for 
her, and she has a nice home and every- 
thing she needs. She talks about him all 
the time, and says she doesn’t love him. 
T don’t take his word for this; I heard her 
talk before I ever went out with him. I 
guess she loves him to a certain extent, but 
she is never satisfied, no matter what he 
does for her. 

My people like him, and think all their 
trouble is her fault, but they don’t know 
that I have ever been out with him. I 
don’t suppose I should ever have gone with 
him, but I fell desperately in love, and 
somehow I felt sorry for him, knowing 
how she treated him. The first time I ever 
went out with him I told him it was wrong 
and asked him to talk with her and try to 
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get her to be more considerate of him, 
but she has only grown more disagreeable. 

He says that she killed his love for her 
years ago, and that he has just stayed on 
for the children’s sake, but he thinks it 
would be better to give up than to stay on 
with her; she provokes him so. I feel 
sure that he loves me as much as I love 
him, and I believe we could be perfectly 
happy. I don’t think he would be untrue 
to me; I think she has caused him to do 
all the wrong he has ever dor. 

He wants to give me the money to get 
a divorce, and wants to get one himself so 
we can get married and try to build a real 
home together. He loves my little girl, 
and after we get straightened out and set- 
tled, we would have her with us. As it 
is now, I cannot be with her. 

He is financially able to arrange his busi- 
ness so that his wife and children would 
have ample to live on, and he feels that it 
would be better for them to separate than 
to live as they do now. 

I don’t want to do anything that would 
be wrong. I don’t feel that I would be 
the cause of his leaving her, because she 
has brought it on herself from the start. 
I feel that this man and I could be per- 
fectly happy together, and I want to begin 
life over with something to look forward to. 

A Wire In Dovusr. 


We all want to have something to 
live for, something to look forward 
to, honey, but happiness is hard to 
grasp sometimes. You don’t want 
to be responsible in any way for the 
breaking up of this man’s home, do 
you? I’d advise you to say nothing 
to him on the subject of his divorce; 
then if he gets it and comes to you 
when you, too, are free, the romance 
will take on a different light. For the 
present, however, nothing serious 
can exist between you. 

It’s always dangerous to destroy 
two marriages in order to build up 
another one, but if you will never go 
back to your husband, and feel sure 
that he won’t try to give you a 
home, it would be advisable for you 
to get your freedom before you start 
out looking for love, and feel really 
ready for another beginning to your 
life. You're still quite young, dear, 
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and need not feel so hopeless about 
your future. Just build it on a good, 
solid basis, and your happiness will 
be more assured. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I have been read- 
ing your advice for five or six years, and 
find much interest in your department. I, 
too, have a problem. Will you help me 
out? 

I am a man of twenty-five. I married 
when I was sixteen. My wife was two 
years older than I. We got along fine 
for the first two years. I had to work 
long hours, and my wife was so jealous that 
she began to accuse me of taking other 
women out. From that time on our trou- 
bles started. 

Finally I agreed to leave the town where 
I was employed by a contracting firm, and 
move to a distant oil town where I bought 
a grocery store. We also bought a house 
and furniture, and had a good business for 
about a year. Then my wife became tired 
of the store and wanted to move. She 
said I met too many women. I never 
flirted; I was just nice to every one, as a 
man in business has to be to his customers. 
My wife nagged, so I sold my business. We 
moved away from the store, and I began 
te look for work. 

Work was scarce, so I took a job at my 
old trade as mechanic in a garage and filling 
station. I loved the work, for it was the 
kind I had done in my home town. 

However, my wife just couldn’t get the 
jealous thoughts out of her mind, so our 
troubles started again. She spent most of 
her time watching me. She said she loved 
me and was afraid some one else would win 
me away from her. 

I asked my shop pal what he would do 
if he had a wife like that. He said he 
would go out with other women, and that 
it might cure my wife of accusing me 
falsely. 

So I followed his advice. The first night 
I had a date I told my wife about it. It 
made her more jealous than ever. I didn’t 
even think of leaving her, as we have 
three fine boys, but from then on life be- 
came so miserable that I finally left and 
went back home. 

My wife stayed in the oil town, and is 
now going out with another man. I also 
have been seeing a nice girl who is not 
quite seventeen. She says she loves me 
better than any one else, and wants to be 
my wife. I will admit I love her, but do 
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you think she really loves me, or will she 
tire of me when she is older? 

I am eight years her senior. She knows 
all about my married life, and says that 
after we are married she will do all she can 
for my three boys. Do you think I would 
be doing wrong if I married her? I love 
her very much and I am longing to have 
my boys with me. It has been five months 
since I last saw them. Please give me 
your advice. LAWRENCE. 


A jealous wife is a difficult person 
to put up with, but do you think you 
should have left her and the chil- 
dren? Couldn’t you in some way 
have managed it so that your wife 
would have spent her energies on 
things other than jealous, imaginary 
thoughts about you? Couldn’t you 
try again? You were very foolish to 
follow your friend’s advice. 

You may think you are in love 
with this youngster whom you men- 
tion in your letter, but at seventeen, 
girls are apt to mistake a crush, 
which will wear off sooner or later, 
for real, lasting love. You are a mar- 
ried man and a father, and even if 
you are not living with your wife 
at present, it isn’t very commendable 
on your part to make love to some 
other girl. 

I would advise you to settle things 
with your wife one way or another, 
my boy, before you go courting any 
girl. Why not ask your wife to give 
you another chance, and try hard, 
both of you,.to keep your home to- 
gether for the boys’ sake? 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am puzzled by the 
way my boy friend has been acting recently, 
and wish you could help me find out what 
is wrong. He comes from a nice family, 
and I have been going with him for the 
past five years. About a year ago he lost 
his father, and then he changed suddenly. 
He stopped calling on me, but was seen 
with several other girls of my acquaintance. 

I work both during the day and the eve- 
ning, and haven’t much time to get ac- 
quainted with younger boys and girls. Re- 
cently. this boy started calling on me again, 
and he escorts me to and from work. 
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However, this is what is really puzzling 
me. He has introduced all of his former 
girl friends to his mother, and they are in- 
vited to visit her occasionally, but he has 
never introduced me to her. He is well 
acquainted with my mother and brothers, 
and seems to get along fine with them, but 
I would like to know why he does not in- 
troduce me to his mother. 

I come from a fine family, well-to-do, 
have attended good schools, and have been 
working since I was sixteen years of age. 
A few months ago he got into’ trouble, and 
the first thing he did was to call on us and 
tell us everything, but something seems to 
hold him back when it comes to introduc- 
ing me to his mother. 

A couple of years ago he took me to a 
dance, and some one informed his mother 
that I drank too much with him, but he 
explained to her that I did not touch liquor. 
Can you tell me the reason why he does 
not want to introduce me to his mother? 

RosEsup. 


Perhaps the reason why your 
friend has not introduced you to his 
mother is because he may not have 
explained to her that some one else 
has been telling stories about your 
drinking with her son, and she is still 
under a false impression regarding 
you, dear. 

I would advise you to take this 
up with him, and try to find out the 
reason why he is so backward about 
taking you to meet his mother. 
After a five-year friendship, it’s 
about time you met his family, es- 
pecially since he is well acquainted 
with yours. If, however, he shows 
no signs of getting serious, I’d ad- 
vise you to make new friends. Go 
out with other boys whenever you 
get the chance. I’m sure you'll find 
some one who will treat you with 
more consideration. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: May I take up some 
of your space for my problem? I sup- 
pose my problem isn’t very unusual, but 
it’s important to me. 

I am nearly twenty, and have a fairly 
good job as stenographer. Lately I have 
been helping my family, because my dad 
hasn’t worked steadily for nearly two years. 
I feel that I owe them the little I give 
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them, because my mother is a wonderful 
mother, and my dad has always been a good 
provider. 

Here is my problem: I have been going 
steady for a little over a year. I love this 
boy, and I’m sure he loves me, but he has 
never worked a day since I met him. He 
had been out of the hospital two weeks 
when I met him, and for the last eight 
months he has been going to the doctor two 
or three times a week. His sickness ex- 
plains why he doesn’t work. He is get- 
ting better now and able to do light work, 
but he can’t seem to find a job. 

I don’t know what to do. I like to dance 
and go riding, but we can’t do either be- 
cause he doesn’t dance and he hasn’t a car. 
Most of the time we stay home and play 
cards. About twice a week we go to the 
movies, but I have to pay for this, and it 
certainly limits my clothes when I spend 
double money for movies. He objects every 
time I suggest the movies, because he hates 
to go on my money but. Mrs. Brown, what 
can I do? I get so fed up sitting at home, 
and I know my temper and patience won’t 
last if I have to sit home every night. 

I want to get married, and so does he, 
but we can’t. Everything seems to end 
with, “We can’t.” I have always wanted a 
home of my own; I love to do housework. 
Please tell me whether or not I should stick 
to this boy until he gets on his feet. I do 
love him, and he is steady and reliable. He 
doesn’t drink at all. I want to keep on 
with him, but I just don’t know whether 
I should spend the best part of my life 
waiting. It will be years before we can get 
married. 

I will be watching for your answer. 
Thank you. WINNIE. 


In this day and age it is wise to 
try to be practical and sensible, al- 
though when romance comes along, 
these two staid old words don’t seem 
very important. However,. sooner 
or later they manage to bob up again 
and, in your case, Winnie, they’ve 
bobbed up already. 

Of course, a normal, fun-loving 
girl doesn’t want to stay at home 
every evening, even if her boy friend 
happens to be going through a some- 
what trying financial period. But if 
you two cannot marry now, and it 
will be years, as you say, before you 
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can do so, wouldn’t it be better to 
be just very good friends, without 


excluding all other friendships? 
That wouldn’t be quite fair to either 
of you. 


If your boy friend can’t dance, 
and has regained his health, how 
about teaching him some simple 
dance steps? Then even if you two 
can’t go out so very much, you can 
invite some of your other friends in 
for an evening’s fun and dance at 
home. Your parents wouldn’t object 
to your having an informal get-to- 
gether at home, would they? It’s 
the best thing for young people. 

Girls, do you think Winnie could 
accept other dates, or must she stay 
in all the time, even though it will 
be years before she can think of mar- 
rying her boy friend? How about 
writing in to let Winnie know the 
opinion of other girls on the matter? 


Dear Mrs. Brown: You seem so much 
like a mother, and so much more kind 
and understanding than my own mother, 
though perhaps I shouldn’t say that about 
her, that I feel that writing to you will 
ease the ache and disappointment I have 
to face every day because my parents won’t 
take the trouble to see things from my 
viewpoint. 

I’m sixteen, and a lonelier girl doesn’t 
exist. At least, that’s how I feel about it. 
I have one brother, but he is twenty-three 
and has his own interests. Sometimes he 
takes me to a movie, and twice he has taken 
me to dances at his club. 

I’m going to high school, but although I 
meet girls and boys with whom I would 
like to be friends, and whom I should love 
to entertain in my home as other girls do, 
I am not allowed to have any friends at 
all. Mother and dad think I’m crazy when 
I say I'd like to have boy friends like other 
girls, or give little parties occasionally, and 
invite some of the boys and girls I meet 
at school. Dad says I’m boy crazy, but 
I’m not. I like boys and girls, and can’t 
understand why my parents should think 
it would be disgraceful to let any boy call 
to see me. 

They say that when I am twenty and 
ready to look for a husband, I'll have 
plenty of time for boy friends and dates. 
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But until I’m twenty, must I do without 
friends? Is that fair? 

My parents are very strict, and as I 
don’t like the idea of sneaking out as so 
many other girls do, I stay home. Tm 
so lonely and bored, Mrs. Brown, that 
sometimes I just can’t help crying my- 
self to sleep. There was one girl with 
whom my parents didn’t mind my being 
friendly, but she moved away, so now I 
haven’t even one friend. Most girls in 
school have boy friends, and these girls 
won't bother with a girl who can’t have 
boy friends, and will not go out on the 
sly to their dances and parties. 

When I do manage to go out with a girl 
to a movie, it has to be on either a Sat- 
urday or Sunday afternoon, and my parents 
watch the time, allowing for the half hour 
it takes me to go to and come from the 
movie. If I stay out longer, they nag. 
I'm so sick of everything I feel like doing 
something desperate. I almost hate my 
parents at times, because they won’t be 
like other parents who try to make their 
children happy. 

Don’t you think parents like mine should 
let their daughters have a little freedom 
and some friends? Bitter SIXTEEN. 


Yes, dear, personally, I do believe 
that girls of your age should have 
a little freedom, and be treated like 
human beings who possess warm 
hearts and a natural desire for the 
friendship of other young people. 
Freedom in the extreme is, of course, 
not wise, but a little time off from 
school and home for some whole- 
some fun would do more good than 
harm. It is contact with others, 
aside from other things, that helps 
us to grow and expand mentally, and 
fills that special corner in our hearts 
which we like to reserve for those we 
call friends. 

Don’t you think, dear readers, 
that a youngster of sixteen or there- 
abouts, should be permitted and en- 
couraged to bring her young friends 
home, no matter whether they are 
boys or girls? Shouldn’t parents try 
to be friendly and cordial to their 
sons’ and daughters’ friends? Don’t 
you think it warms a youngster’s 
heart to be welcomed into a chum’s 
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home, instead of being frozen by a 
gloomy, long-faced, indifferent atti- 
tude on the part of a  friend’s 
parents? 

Let’s get together on this, family. 
An exchange of opinions cannot help 
but be valuable both to the young- 
sters and the parents. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I have something 
to say to Impartial Frank concerning 
women’s preference for handsome men. 
That is not always so, as I have found out. 
I am not stating my age, but I'll say this— 
that I have gone with boys ever since the 
age of thirteen. 

In those days, like the vast majority of 
young girls, I wouldn’t look at a fellow 
unless he was good-looking, but after hav- 
ing gone with quite a number of them, I 
found that all the good-looking boys I met 
were conceited and thought a girl must do 
exactly as they wished her to and one or 
two proved to be despicable cads. I’m not 
saying that all good-looking fellows are that 
way. Personally, I do not know; I’m only 
saying that of those I went out with. 

I vowed that I never would go out with 
another fellow who was good-looking, and 
I haven't. 

I’m now going steady with a boy who 
isn’t good-looking. What do good looks 
matter, if the person owning them is not 
worthy of them? I wouldn’t exchange my 
steady boy friend for all the good-looking 
fellows in the world. Good looks do not 
matter to me now. The boy I’m going 
with has qualities that make up for his lack 
of good looks. He isn’t homely, but he 
isn’t at all handsome; he just has a nice, 
honest face. That’s the only way I can 
describe him. But I know that he loves 
me, and would do anything for me. What 
does anything else matter? 

Impartial Frank, please don’t think all 
the girls and women prefer handsome men. 
I happen to know that it isn’t so. All my 
girl friends have boy friends whom no one 
with good eyesight would ever label “‘hand- 
some.” 

Come on, all you girls with homely boy 
friends; stick up for your own sex; tell Im- 
partial Frank that handsome men do not 
matter to you; and give the not-so-hand- 
some boys a chance to prove their worth! 

Let’s have more satisfaction and less com- 
plaining from the boys. Give them a chance, 
girls, and you'll find’ that the vast majority 
of them are worth their weight in gold, 
That’s what I have found out. 


The Friend In Need 


Mrs. Brown, I hope that you'll find space 
in your department for me, as I’d like to 
have Impartial Frank read my answer to 
his letter. Good luck to you, and to your 
department, and may you long give advice 
to those who need it. STEvIE. 


Thank you for your good wishes, 
dear. It’s more than interesting to 
find so many girls in favor of young 
men who possess character rather 
than good looks. I do hope Impar- 
tial Frank, who said girls consider 
only good-looking men, won’t miss 
this. Stenographer also has a few 
words of encouragement for Frank. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: Your comments on 
Impartial Frank’s letter prompted me to 
write and I shall try to tell the boys who 
feel that girls are too particular about good- 
looking men just why the girls are that 
way. 

You no doubt have often wondered why, 
at dances, no matter how many stags there 
are, there inevitably are quite a number of 
girls sitting out dances. It’s because men 
choose partners first for their looks, and 
then for their dancing. Do you realize that 
a man may be comparatively homely, but 
if he dresses well, and dances passably, any 
one of those girls would be glad to dance 
with him. Still he passes them all up, picks 
out the girl he considers the best-looking 
one on the floor, asks her for a dance, and 
then wonders why he sometimes is turned 
down. The best-looking girls don’t always 
have time for the less attractive men, but 
these men rarely think of paying attention 
to the less attractive girls. 

Girls who work for a living have gone 
through a hard finishing school. They have 
had to learn how to dress by watching 
others, also how to act, how to dance, how 
to talk. Their parents did not have the 
money to give them many advantages, so 
when the girls have reached the point 
where their appearance is considered all 
right by others, they are quite within their 
rights in expecting nothing but the best in 
dancing partners. Do you blame them? 
I don’t. 

I am using a dance to illustrate my 
point. The same things apply to every 
point of contact between boys and girls, 
from football hops during high-school days 
to week-end parties later on. It takes so 
little to make a man nice looking. His suit 
doesn’t have to be expensive if it fits him 
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well and is well-pressed. A little personal 
grooming goes a long way. But a girl, if 
fellows only stopped to consider the trouble 
girls have to go through to get ready for 
a simple party—washing, ironing, mending, 
curling, manicuring, matching colors—they 
would be a little more considerate. 

A girl doesn’t ask to be the belle of the 
ball. If you could see the strained looks 
in girls’ eyes, the set little smiles, and the 
ruined handkerchiefs that mark the finish 
of a ruined evening, you boys would think 
twice before passing them by. Give some 
of these girls a break, boys, and you will 
find that they are just as pretty as their 
more successful sisters when they’re happy, 
and their clothes are just as nice as those 
of the really popular girls. All they need 
is a little attention, and they will blossom 
just like roses in the sun. 

STENOGRAPHER. 


Are men really fair in their evalua- 
tion of girls? Do men choose for 
themselves, or do they just follow 
the crowd of stags in rushing the 
most popular girls of the evening? 
Can these popular girls be blamed 
for paying attention only to the 
most attractive men? Isn’t there 
something wrong somewhere in this 
game of popularity when the girl 
without a background of masculine 
attention hasn’t a chance with the 
general run of men? 

Stenographer’s letter is the kind to 
make us all think a bit. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I’ve just finished 
reading some of your advice, and I feel 
confident that you can help me in my pres- 
ent trouble. 

To begin with, my mother died in 1930. 
At that time I had been separated for 
eight months from my first husband, whom 
I married when I was sixteen. He has come 
to see me often during our separation, and 
we have remained friends. I know he still 
loves me, but I do not love him. After 
mother died I was at a loss as to what to 
do, so I went to work, and lived with my 
sister. 

The following July I met the one and 
only man for me. He was twenty-seven 
and I was twenty-two. I had quite a 
good job, but he was out of work. We 
planned to marry as soon as he got a job, 
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but circumstances at my home and at his 
, sister’s, where he was staying, suddenly 
put us on our own. We rented a tiny 
house. Every one took it for granted that 
we had been married in another State, but 
we never had the money to pay for the 
ceremony. Nevertheless, no two people 
have ever been more faithful to each other. 

A week after our supposed wedding, Bill 
was taken sick. There followed weeks in 
the hospital; weeks I spent in mental tor- 
ture and hard work. Then he was tem- 
porarily well again. I lost my job, and 
we accepted an invitation to keep house 
while a friend of mine and her husband 
were at work. The husband began paying 
too much unnecessary attention to me, so as 
soon as I found work, Bill and I moved 
again. 

We were only there a short while when 
Bill had another heart attack. It meant 
more hard work for me, and three more 
weeks in the hospital for him. While he 
was there my friend’s husband again asked 
me to go out with him. I refused. He 
knew I would not tell his wife, as I think 
the world of her. Anyway, my work went 
down to nothing, so we went back to the 
town where Bill and I had met. There 
we spent part of the time with his sister, 
and part of it with mine. He was bed- 
ridden most of this time, and I took care 
of him. There was another spell in the 
hospital, then the doctors gave up the case, 
said it was just a matter of time. Perhaps 
a lot of women would have stepped out by 
that time, and let his people do the best 
they could. There was only the tie of 
love, but to me that was the greatest tie 
of all. 

The next thing was his desire to go back 
to the little town where he was born and 
where two of his sisters live. I contrived 
a way of getting him there, and then fol- 
lowed two months of the worse misery I 
have ever known, before Bill died. 

I came back to my home town a physi- 
ical and mental wreck. I had been back 
only a few weeks when my girl friend 
wrote that she wanted me to come back 
and keep house for her again. 

During the first six weeks back at her 
house I plunged into everything head first 
to try to overcome the hurt and emptiness 
in my heart. I danced, drank, and went 
out with men. One or two offered me mar- 
riage, two offered everything but marriage. 
My friend’s husband asked me to promise 
not to marry until he could obtain a di- 
vorce and to give him a chance. His wife 
suspected something and asked me. I told 
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her the truth, but we all remained friends; 
he treated her well, and they both treated 
me nicely. All was forgiven and forgotten 
—but he did not forget. He continually 
tried to see and talk to me alone, until 
finally I could no longer stand it and went 
back to my sister’s. 

After I returned to my sister’s, I became 
more deeply involved. My first husband 
lives here, and since my return, he has 
begun to court me all over again, including 
a proposal of marriage. 

Mrs. Brown, I don’t care for him, but he 
loves me so much; the look in his eyes 
when I refused his attentions hurts me ter- 
ribly. 

If I marry him, I shall have to spend 
my life with a man I really care nothing 
for. He is very good to me, helps me in 
many ways, but if he would only forget 
me and go out with other girls, I would 
be happier. He says he can’t go out with 
any other girl, however. He’s a hard 
worker, could give me a nice home, but 
what kind of home would it be without 
love? There is another man I like quite 
well, and he says he loves me. My ex- 
husband and this man hate each other, 
and say I must chose between them. Both 
of them know about Bill. What would you 
advise? Here’s Horina. 


My dear, I don’t think it would be 
quite fair to marry either man with- 
out real love, do you? No matter 
how hurt one or the other or both 
may be, it is better to hurt them now 
than to contract a marriage without 
love on both sides. Marrying for a 
home or out of gratitude does not 
always turn out as happily as one 
expects it to. 

Why not keep on trying to find 
work? It may be against your wish 
to have your sister help you finan- 
cially, but you may be able to repay 
her later, and I’m sure that would 
be better than marrying a man you 
don’t care for. In the meantime, tell 
both men how you feel, be frank in 
saying that it wouldn’t be fair for 
you to marry either one. The only 
way in which you can put your life 
on a sound basis is by facing facts 
and emotions squarely. 

Good luck to you, dear. 


Suction Cell Re- 
tainer is the new- 
est invention for 
rupture, No bulk, 
no slipping. 
Holds and lets 
Nature heal. 


N OW rupture victims can abandon the need- 
it less pain and = discomfort of torturous 
trusses. Science has at last developed a tiny, 
comfortable appliance of tremendous interest 
for every rupture sufferer. This device is called 
“Suction Cell Retainer.” It has been developed and 
perfected as a result of having made more than a mil- 
lion rupture appliances. With it comes an astounding 
natural help for putting real strength into the abdo- 
men, so as to aid Nature in preventing recurrence of 
rupture. 


Results with Suction Cell Retainer are often so re- 
markable, so quick, so simple, that you too may mar- 
vel. It has no leg straps. It expands and contracts 
as easily as your own flesh. When you walk, run, 
bend, or exercise it tends to squeeze itself, not the 
part of your body it rests against. It is so entirely 
lacking in bulk and weight that even some ruptured 
men’s wives have not known they were ruptured. 


PERSONAL GUARANTY 


Suction Cell Retainer must give the results that you expect or 
you simply return it. If your rupture is not actually and posi- 
tively reduced in size during the free trial we allow, send it back 
and demand the return of your deposit as agreed. If 30 days 
trial are not enough, write us and we will extend the time to 60, 
90 days or even four months if you desire. 


Think what the above words promise, not on in new com- 
fort and immediate relief, but also the possibility of ultimate 
FREEDOM! No system like this ever devised! At last, comes 


BEWARE 
RUPTURE 


THAT “DOESN’T 
BOTHER MUCH” 


An Ohio Scientist Is Now Helping Nature Rescue 
Thousands Of Rupture Victims. No More Cruelty. 
No More Cumbersome Contraptions of ancient times. 
His new appliance works without embarrassing bulk, 
without leg straps or springs or bars or leather. You 
will be astonished at its tiny size, its revolutionary 
coolness and convenience. His test offer actually 
includes an extra appliance sent to you absolutely 
FREE. Mail coupon today for the most astounding 
rupture information you ever read. It is Free and 


will come in plain cover. 


sensible relief. Pleasant. Solid comfort. Natural way.  Rea- 
senable in price. And you don't need to wait forever for re- 


sults! 
GET FREE OFFER 


Send no money. Just mail coupon and you will receive our 
newest book about rupture, together with our attractive, bona fide 
offer of special FREE appliance, all in plain packet. It will open 
your eyes. 


NEW SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
3606 New Bank Bldg. Steubenville, Ohio 


New Science Institute, 
3606 New Bank Bidg., Steubenville, Ohio. 


Without chligation or a penny of cost to me, send free 
special rupture book, offer of extra appliance absolutely | 
FREE, ete., by next mail in plain packet. I am | 
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Your meals with TUMS! 


Thousands of 
people are buy- 
ing Tums in the 
convenient $1 
box containing 
twelve rolls, 
thus getting 
two rolls free. 


HOUSANDS of people everywhere are telling 

how they have ended the torture of ‘Fussy 
Stomach."’ People who used to have to pick and 
choose, and actually avoid the very foods they 
liked best, now simply let their taste guide them 
in the foods they eat. No longer do they fear the 
distress of acid indigestion, sour stomach, heart- 
burn, or that nauseating, gassy fullness. The secret 
—a new candy-like antacid mint called Tums. 


Almost everyone, about 7 out of every 10 
Americans, suffers some of the effects of acid 
indigestion. Simply munch 3 or 4 Tums after 
meals —or when smoking or excesses of eating or 
drinking cause trouble. You will be surprised how 
quickly the excess acid is neutralized and the 
“Fussy Stomach”’ relieved. 


" 


“Top off” your meals with Tums—discover 
the pleasure of eating your favorite foods 
without the fear of bad after-effects. 

If you have trouble sleeping, eat 2 or 3 
Tums after your evening meal or before 
going to bed. See how much better you sleep 
when Tums have counteracted the acid and 
gas that torture your nerves and make you 
restless. No need to give up your favorite 
coffee --no need to buy expensive coffee 
substitutes. 

Tums are so agreeable, refreshing and con- 
venient that you will want to carry a roll 
with you always, in pocket or purse. Get a 
roll of Tums today at any drug store... They 
are only 10 cents. 


Package of Nature Flower Garden Seeds— 
also samples of NR and TUMS—Just send 
name and address, enclosing stamp, to 


A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., Dept. 100-A, 


FOR THE TUMMY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID 


... Not a Laxative 
For a laxative, use 
the safe, depend- 
able Vegetable 
correctiveM® 
(NATURE’S REM- 
EDY). Only 25c. 


EAT LIKE CANDY 
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